






























THOMAS DIMOCK. 

T HE work done by Thos. Dimock in St. Louis Journalism has not been 
exceeded in its importance by any work done in American journal¬ 
ism in the Nineteenth Century. Although it covered a long period when 
the history of the coming century was pivoting on the every day events 
of the time, it developed its highest importance in the two decades fol¬ 
lowing the civil war when the life of the country absolutely required for 
its restoration to unity the influence of the broad view of minds habitu¬ 
ated to look at events not merely in the light of a single day, but of suc¬ 
cessive generations and successive centuries. 

With a mind trained to this thought, living himself in an intellectual 
atmosphere, which belongs to the world’s highest intellects in all cases 
and countries, he gave his own country from day to day gifts whose in¬ 
fluence for good was not less,because they represented standards too high 
for immediate comprehension. 

Born in New England and having retained all that is best in its high¬ 
est intellectual development, he still entered fully in his sympathies into 
the feelings of those who had protested with all their force against hay¬ 
ing. what they interpreted as New England ideas imposed upon them. At 
a period when bitterness still reeked with recent bloodshedding, he worked 
to observe what was worst and least tolerable by showing what was best, 
not in the spirit of controversy but in the reconciling spirit of those who 
see both the past and the future as involved in the present. 

His own liberal spirit was propagated not only through work bearing 
directly upon the events of the day, but still more, perhaps through his 
studies of literature and morals having no ostensible connection with im¬ 
mediate events, but infusing always into the spirit of thet me the larger 
liberalism necessary not only for growth but for the restoration of the 
times to sanity. When thought, as it appeared in public life, was very 
largely a matter of mere intellectual convulsion, caused by the recollec¬ 
tion? recent violence, his newspaper work operated silently to restore 

actual reason and the power of exercising it. 

Ag a master of 

equals in American^journ^i a mo ’ delof the best literary style 
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LOVEJOY 


An Address Delivered by Thomas Dimmock, at the 
Church of the Unity, St. Louis, 

March 14, 1888. 


“But, gentlemen, as long as I am an American citizen, 
and as long as American blood runs in these veins , I shall 
hold 7?iyself at liberty to speak , to write , to publish what¬ 
ever I please on any subject—being amenable to the laws of 
my country for the same.” 


li I have sworn eternal opposition to slavery , and , by the 
blessing of God , I will never go back ” 












Mr. Thomas Dimmock: 


Dear Sm-Iiecent newspaper sketches having reawakened an 
interest in the martyr, Lovejoy, who was killed at Alton in 1837 and 
having leason to believe that you are in possession of all the facts of 
this most important occurrence, we would urgently invite you to pre¬ 
pare and present, to such persons as may be interested, a full record of 
the annals of this tragic event, with such rellections as seem to you an- 
propriate. J ‘ 1 

We suggest the parlors of the Church of the Unity as a suitable and 
convenient place, leaving the time to be fixed by yourself. 


Bespectfulty 

C. B. Burnham, 

Chas. P. Damon, 

Anthony Ittner, 

N. O. Nelson, 

John A. Dillon, 

James K. IIosmer, 

C. N. Howell, 


yours, 

E. S. Bowse, 

J. M. Good, 

F. M. Crunden, 

0. M. Woodward, 
J. C. Learned, 

G. W. Fisiijback, 
John N. Dyer. 


St. Louis, February 27, 1888. 


To Messrs. C. B. Burnham , E . S. Bowse , Chas.P. Damon , J. M. Good and 
Others: 

Gentlemen — In reply to your very kind invitation of the 27th ult., 
I beg leave to say that I will read a paper upon Lovejoy in the parlors 
of the Church of the Unity next Wednesday, March 14. 

Very truly yours, 

Thomas Dimmock. 


St. Louis, March 10, 188S. 


LOVEJOY. 


Ladies and Gentlemen:- 

The man who, with nothing to gain but the approval 
of conscience, ancl everything to lose but honor, stands 
forth against overwhelming odds in defense of a great 
and precious principle—and finally lays down his life 
in that defense—surely deserves from his fellow-men at 
least grateful and everlasting remembrance. Such a 
man so lived and so died lifty years ago at Alton—and 
he is practically forgotten. I propose, as briefly and ac¬ 
curately as may be, to tell his story to-night. 

Elijah Palish Lovejoy was born at Albion, Kennebec 
county, Me., November 8, 1802. He was the oldest of 
nine children—seven sons and two daughters. Whether 
any of them are still living I do not know. His father, 
Rev. Daniel Lovejoy, was a Congregational minister. 
His mother, Elizabeth Pattee, was the daughter of re¬ 
spectable parents, in one of the adjoining counties. The 
early life of young Lovejoy was passed on the parental 
farm, and marked by nothing beyond the ordinary round 
of rural New England life. He seems to have shown, al¬ 
most from infancy, an earnest desire for knowledge, and 
at four years of age could read the Bible with perfect 
ease and correctness. A s he grew older, whatever time 
could be spared from the labors, of which lie was required 
to perform his full share, was employed in study; and, 
being blessed with talents far above the average and an 
unusually retentive memory, lie made rapid progress in 
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the elementary branches, and, after passing a short sea¬ 
son at Monmouth and China academies, he entered the 
sophomore class at "Waterville College in September, 
1823, and was graduated with highest honors in 1826. 
On that occasion he delivered a poem of considerable 
meiit, entitled ‘ £ Inspirations of the Muse, 55 which, to- 
gethei with other compositions of various kinds in prose 
and verse found in his memoirs, prove him the possessor 
of a biilliant fancy, a mind keenly alive to the beauties 
of nature, and an ardent love for true nobility and manly 
virtue. For several months after leaving college lie 
taught school in his native State, and then, like thousands 
of others in that section of the Union, was seized with the 
mania for emigration, and, abandoning home and kin¬ 
dred for the then comparatively unknown regions of the 
great valley, turned his face westward and arrived in St. 
Louis in the latter jDart of 1827. He immediately began 
school teaching—occupying his leisure in reading, cor¬ 
respondence and occasional writing for the press. Among 
his first efforts in the last-named direction was a poetic 
contribution to the Missouri Republican , addressed to 
his mother, and breathing the tenderest affection for her 
whom he never ceased to love and reverence while he 
lived. An anecdote is related of him at this time which 
illustrates his phenomenal powers of memory. Return¬ 
ing from church one evening his companion said to him : 

“ Well, Lovejoy, I don’t believe you heard a word of that 
sermon; you looked as if you were asleep.” “Asleep or 
not,” replied Lovejoy, “I think I can repeat everything 
that was said.” And he did—beginning with text and 
ending with final paragraph. In 1828 he was con¬ 
nected with the Times newspaper of this city, then advo¬ 
cating the claims of Henry Clay to the presidency. The 
reputation thus acquired as a journalist made him popu¬ 
lar with the Whig party, and might have procured him 
material advancement in the political field, but during a 
religious revival, which occurred here in the winter of 
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1831-32, his feelings and purposes underwent an entire 
change and he united with the First Presbyterian Church, 
then under the pastoral charge of Rev. Dr. W. S. Potts. 

Believing it his imperative duty to aid in the pro¬ 
mulgation of the faith he had professed, and acting in 
accordance with the advice of his pastor, he proceeded, 
in the spring of 1832, to the Theological seminary at 
Princeton, N. J., and there remained until April, 1833, 
when he was licensed to preach by the Second Presby¬ 
tery of Philadelphia. The summer months were spent 
in temporarily supplying pulpits in New York City and 
Newport, R. I., but autumn saw him back again in St. 
Louis, whither he came, at the wish of many friends, to 
establish a weekly religious newspaper. The necessary 
capital was furnished by a few individuals, and the 
whole editorial and business management was placed in 
his hands. The first number of the St. Louis Observer 
was published November 22, 1833. In addition to the 
duties connected with the paper, Mr. Lovejoy was in the 
habit of visiting various neighborhoods in the vicinity, 
on week days as well as Sundays, and holding religious 
services. It was not until the summer of 1834 that he 
formally announced himself an anti-slavery man, and 
thereby began the conflict which at last cost him his 
life. The editorials on the subject in the Observer , 
though they then created not a little excitement in the 
city and State, read exceedingly mild now, and are not 
particularly remarkable for either novelty of idea or 
felicity of expression. One point, however, they clearly 
establish—which has been almost overlooked, or, at 
least, ignored—and which should have due consideration 
in estimating the man and his subsequent course. Love¬ 
joy was not, in any sense of the word, as that word was 
then and afterward understood—an Abolitionist. He 
was, from principle, a determined and uncompromising 
opponent of slavery, and strongly desired to see it extin¬ 
guished ; but the manner of extinguishment he preferred 
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was very different from that advocated then and later 
by anti-slavery men in New England and elsewhere. 
Here is an extract from an editorial published April 30, 
1835, which sets forth his views very distinctly: 

“ Gradual emancipation is the remedy we propose. This we look 
upon as the only feasible and, indeed, the only desirable way of effect¬ 
ing our release from the thraldom in which we are held. In the mean¬ 
time the rights of all classes of our citizens should be respected, and 
the work be proposed, carried on and finished as one in which all 
classes are alike interested, and in which all may be called upon to make 
sacrifices of individual interests to the general welfare of the com- 
munity.” 

At a later day he said, in answer to the question, 
“How and by whom is emancipation to be effected?” 
“By the masters themselves and by no others. No 
others can effect it, nor is it desirable that they should 
even if they could. Emancipation, to be of any value 
to the slave, must be the free, voluntary act of the mas¬ 
ter, performed from a conviction of its propriety.” 

In other words, Lovejoy, while hating slavery with 
all his might, appreciated the position, and, to a certain 
extent, the feelings of the slaveholders. He considered 
slavery as ruinous to the whites as to the blacks, and 
thought the former had almost as much to gain by its 
removal as the latter. In his estimation, it was a national, 
not merely sectional , sin; North as well as South was 
responsible for its introduction, establishment and main¬ 
tenance—and therefore the Nation, in governmental or 
other capacity, should share whatever burdens emanci¬ 
pation imposed upon those most directly concerned. 

But the time even for such moderate doctrine as this 
had not yet come, nor was the soil of a slave State the 
most favorable locali ty for its reception—or toleration. 
While the less reputable classes of the community 
openly declared themselves in favor of violent measures 
of suppression, the opinion of leading citizens was ex¬ 
pressed in the following letter: 
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St. Louis, Oct. 5,1S35. 

To the Bev . E . P. Lovejoy , Editor of the Observer: 

Sir—T he undersigned, friends and supporters of the Observer , beg 
leave to suggest that the present temper of the times requires a change 
in the manner of conducting that print in relation to the subject of do¬ 
mestic slavery. The public mind is greatly excited, and owing to the 
unjustifiable interference of our Northern brethren in our social rela¬ 
tions. the community are, perhaps, not in a situation to endure sound 
doctrine on this subject. Indeed, we have reason to believe that vio¬ 
lence is already meditated against the Observer ollice, and we do believe 
that true policy and the interests of religion require that the discussion 
of this exciting question should be at least postponed in this State. Al¬ 
though we do not claim the right to prescribe your course as an editor, 
we hope that the concurring opinion of so many persons haviug the in- 
.terests of your paper and of religion both at heart, may induce you to 
distrust your own judgment, and so far change the character of the Ob¬ 
server as to pass over in silence everything connected with the subject of 
slavery, and we would like 3 r ou to announce in your paper your inten¬ 
tion to do so. We shall be glad to be informed of your determination in 
relation to this matter. 

Respectfully your obedient servants, 

ARCHIBALD GAMBLE, G. W. CALL, 

NATHAN RANNEY, H. R. GAMBLE, 

WILLI AM S. POTTS, IIEZEKIAII KING, 

JOHN KERR. 

I concur in the object intended by this communication. 

BEVERLY ALLEN. 

I concur in the foregoing. 

J, B. BRANT. 

The written reply to this letter, if there was any, has 
not been preserved, but the following indorsement upon 
it—made just two weeks before his death—tells his de¬ 
cision : 

I did not yield to the wishes here expressed, and in consequence 
have been persecuted ever since. But I have kept a good conscience, 
and that repays me for all I have suffered, or can suffer. I have sworn 
eternal opposition to slavery, and by the blessing of God, 1 will never 
go back. L. 

October 24, 1S37. 

In response, however, to the letter, the next number 
of the Observer contained an appeal “To My Fellow- 
Citizens.” In this article Lovejoy repeated his views 
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concerning slavery, and claimed his right to express 
them in whatever way he saw lit, basing this claim upon 
the following clause in the Constitution of the State of 
Missouri: lliat the free communication of thoughts 

and opinions is one of the invaluable rights of man, and 
that every person may freely speak, write and print on 
any subject—being responsible for the abuse of that 
liberty.” The deliberate determination is announced in 
one of the closing paragraphs of the appeal: “I do, 
therefore, as an American citizen and Christian patriot, 
and in the name of liberty, law and religion, solemnly 
protest against all these attends, howsoever and by 
whomsoever made, to frown down the liberty of the 
press and forbid the free expression of opinion. Under 
a deep sense of my obligations to my country, the church 
and my God, I declare it to be my fixed purpose to sub¬ 
mit to no such dictation. And I am prepared to abide 
by the consequences. I have appealed to the constitu¬ 
tion and laws of my country; if the} 7 fail to protect me, 

I appeal to God, and with Iiim I cheerfully rest my 
cause.” 

Popular excitement continued to increase, and the 
proprietors of the Observer requested Lovejoy to resign 
the editorship, which he willingly consented to do, and 
thought his work and responsibility at an end. But it 
was not so to be. The paper was in debt and the pro¬ 
prietors gladly gave up the press and material to a Mr. 
Moore, the indorser on a note soon to fall due. This gen¬ 
tleman insisted upon Lovejoy’s continuance as editor, 
with the single condition that the paper should be 
removed to Alton. The citizens of that place seemed 
more than ageeable to the transfer, but while the neces¬ 
sary arrangements were in progress, he received a letter 
from Mr. Moore and others in St. Louis, urging him “ by 
all means ” to come back. The proposed removal was 
therefore teuqDorarily abandoned, and for some months 
there was a lull in the storm. 
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But in the latter part of April, 1836, a negro was 
lynched here under peculiarly atrocious circumstances— 
though the provocation was sufficientl} r horrible. This 
negro—named McIntosh—resisted the officers who were 
attempting to arrest two boatmen for breach of the peace, 
and in consequence was himself arrested. O 11 the way 
from the Justice’s office to the jail, he inquired what 
would probabl} 7 be his punishment, and being told that 
it would not be less than five years in the penitentiary, 
he broke away from the officers, and drawing a knife, 
stabbed Constable Mull in the side severel} 7 , and Deput} 7 
Sheriff Hammond in the neck—cutting the jugular vein 
and causing almost instant death. The murderer was 
promptly lodged in prison, but that night was taken out 
by an infuriated mob and burned alive. 

The Observer , while speaking with all needful sever¬ 
ity of the crime and the criminal, strongly condemned 
the lynching, and the mob spirit of which it was the 
product. The color of the victim did not enter into the 
argument at all; and the mob which burned the Catholic 
Convent at Charlestown, Mass., and others at Baltimore 
and Vicksburg, were equally denounced. A month or 
two later Judge Lawless, in his charge to the Grand 
Jury upon the McIntosh affair, said: 

u If the lynching was the act of the multitude, not the act of numer¬ 
able and ascertainable malefactors, but of congregated thousands, 
seized upon and impelled by that mysterious, metaphysical and almost 
electric frenzy which, in all ages aud nations, has hurried on the multi¬ 
tude to deeds of death and destruction—then, I say, act not at all in the 
matter; the case then transcends your jurisdiction—it is beyond the 
reach of human law.” 

The Observer condemned this charge even more 
strongly than it had the tynching, on the ground that 
such utterances from the bench were naturally calculated 
to foster and encourage mob law, with all the disgraceful 
and demoralizing consequences thereof. 

Popular excitement was again aroused, and evidently 
not allayed b} 7 the announcement (in the same issue with 
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tlie criticism upon Judge Lawless) that the paper would 
he removed to Alton. This was in July, and a few days 
later the Observer office was entered by persons unknown, 
and much of the material, including a portion of the 
editor s furniture, broken up or. thrown into the river. 
The press, however, was not seriously damaged, and was 
shipped to Alton by boat, arriving Sunday morning. 
Before the next morning it was destroyed by persons 
unknown, and the fragments Hung into the river. Love- 
joy was already in Alton with his family. He had mar- 
lied, in 1&B5, Miss Celia Ann French, of St. Charles, and 
had an infant son. She died many years ago, in great 
poverty, never having entirely recovered from the effects 
of the terrible events of 1836-37. The son I knew as a 
boy, but, after diligent inquiry, have been unable to ob¬ 
tain any trace of him. He is probably dead. 

The citizens of Alton immediately called a qmblic 
meeting and passed resolutions which, while strongly 
condemnatory ot Abolitionism, expressed disapproba¬ 
tion of mob outrage, and promised to make good the loss 
of the press. Lovejoy was present at this meeting, and 
made some remarks wherein, it has been said, he pledged 
himself to cease the discussion of slavery in the columns 
of his paper. That lie was so understood by some who 
heard him is quite possible, but what he really did say 
is stated in the following certificate, published after his 
death and signed by prominent gentlemen of Alton, 
several ot whom I afterwards knew personally, and can 
vouch for their truthfulness. Only three or four of the 
signers, so far as known, had any sympathy with the 
anti-slavery cause, though all of them were opposed to 
mob violence. 

Whereas, It has been frequently represented that the llev. Elijah 
P. Lovejoy, late editor of the Alton Observer , solemnly pledged himself 
at a public meeting called for the purpose of taking measures to bring 
to justice the persons engaged in the destruction of the first press brought 
to Alton by said Lovejoy, not to discuss the subject of slavery, we the 
undersigned declare the following to be his language in substance: “ My 
principal object in coming to Alton is to establish a religious newspaper. 
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When IJwas in St. Louis I felt myself called upon to treat at large the 
subject of slavery, as I was in a State where the evil existed; and as a 
citizen of that State I felt it my duty to devote a part of my columns to 
that subject. But. gentlemen, I am not, and never was, in full fellow¬ 
ship with the Abolitionists; but, on the contrary, have had spirited dis¬ 
cussions with some of the leading Abolitionists of the East, and am not 
now considered by them as one of them. And, now, having come into a 
free State where the evil does not exist, I feel myself less called upon to 
discuss the subject than when I was in St. Louis.” 


The above, as we have stated, was his language in substance; the 
following, we are willing to testify, to be his words in conclusion : 

“But, gentlemen, as long as I am an American citizen, and as long 
as American blood runs in these veins, I shall hold myself at liberty to 
speak, to write, and to publish whatever I please on any subject—being 
amenable to the laws of my country for the same.” 


GEORGE H. WALWORTH, 
JOHN W. CHECKERING, 
A. ALEXANDER, 
EFFINGHAM COCK, 

W. L. CHAPPELL, 


SOLOMON E. MOORE, 
F. W. GRAVES, 

A. B. ROFF, 

JAMES MORSE, Jr., 
CHARLES W. HUNTER. 


A new press having been procured, the publication 
of the Observer was resumed on the Sth of September, 
1836, and continued without interruption until the 17tli 
of August following. A fair proportion of the editorials 
were devoted to the subject of slavery, leaving no room 
for doubt in the minds of any that Lovejoy had deter¬ 
mined to stand firmly upon what he considered his con¬ 
stitutional and inalienable rights, regardless of conse¬ 
quences to himself. He fully realized the principle at 
stake in liis action; recognized its inestimable value, 
and was ready to maintain it at any cost and at all haz¬ 
ards. Meantime, the pressure of journalistic duties, and 
the peculiarly trying circumstances under which he was 
compelled to discharge them, did not prevent him from 
taking an active and prominent part in religious work 
of various kinds, and the estimation in which his services 
were held by those most competent to judge may be in¬ 
ferred from the fact that at the time of his death he was 
Moderator of the Alton PresbjTery. 

The same excitement which had been manifested in 
St. Louis was speedily roused in Alton; and on the 11th 
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of July, 1837, a public meeting was held in the Market 
House, at which resolutions were passed condemning the 
course of the Observer, and a committee of five appointed 
to present them to the editor. His reply was couched in 
calm and dignified language, but clearly declared an un¬ 
alterable purpose. Believing, knowing that he held the 
right, Lovejoy was brave enough to defend it; and so 
went forward steadily along the rugged road (the end of 
which he must have foreseen), which to him was the only 
road he could follow consistently with the demands of 
duty and of conscience. The trouble culminated in the 
usual manner on the night of the 21st of August, when 
a mob of some fifteen or twenty persons broke into the 
Observer office and completely destroyed the press and 
printing material. The same evening occurred an inci¬ 
dent which has been related in various ways, but which 
I prefer to tell as it was told to me many years ago b 3 r 
Col. George T. M. Davis. Col. Davis — now a resident of 
Hew York City—was, at the time of the incident, a 
prominent member of the Alton bar. He was afterwards 
aide-de-camp to C-fen. James Shields in the Mexican war, 
and secretary to Gen. Quitman when the latter was mili¬ 
tary governor of the City of Mexico. As nearly as 
memory permits, this was liis story : 

He had retired for the night, but was awakened and 
called down stairs at a late hour by two persons who de¬ 
sired to see him on important business. These persons 
-—whom he knew well—were a Dr. Beall and a Dr. Jen¬ 
nings, both of them young physicians, the former from 
Maryland and the latter from Virginia, and both bitter 
opponents of Lovejoy and his cause. They told Col. 
Davis that, having made up their minds that the editor 
of the Observer was a public nuisance requiring sum¬ 
mary abatement, they had, on that evening—in company 
with a dozen others of like mind—started in search of 
Lovejoy, with the deliberate intention to tar and feather 
him and then set him adrift in a skiff down the Missis¬ 
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sippi. They met him at a secluded spot on the road—I 
know it well—some distance from his residence, and 
three-quarters of a mile, perhaps, from town. He was 
alone. Jennings, who acted as spokesman of the party, 
halted him and explained their business. Lovejoy 
listened quietly, and then said: “Gentlemen, I am in 
your hands, with neither the power nor the disposition 
to resist. I have, however, one request to make. Mj r 
wife is dangerously ill, and I was on my way to town to 
have a prescription filled. If one of you will pledge his 
word to take it, have the medicine prepared, and deliver 
it at my house without letting my wife know tohat has 
become of me , you may do with me what you wish.” 
There was silence for a moment. Then some one called 
out, “ Well, Jennings, what are you going to do about 
it?” The response was emphatic: “ By God, I can’t 
touch him ! He’s too brave a man ! ” And lie was per¬ 
mitted to depart in peace. The object of the night call 
upon Col. Davis was to retain his professional services in 
case Lovejoy should prosecute the two leaders, but there 
was no prosecution. 

On the 21st of September the third press arrived in 
Alton and was placed in a warehouse on Second street, 
between State and Piasa. The same night it was taken 
out by persons unknown, partially disguised by hand¬ 
kerchiefs tied over their faces, carried to the bank of the 
river, and there broken to pieces and thrown in. This 
press Lovejoy had ordered on his own account, and he 
was not then fully decided whether to continue the 
Observer in Alton or remove it to Quincy, where strong 
inducements and assurances of protection had been 
offered. He himself was perfectly convinced that the 
paper ought to remain in Alton; his friends and sym¬ 
pathizers—few but staunch—agreed with him ; and so a 
fourth press was ordered to take the place of the three 
already destroyed. When this was known, popular feel¬ 
ing rose to fever heat, and a public meeting was held on 
Thursday, November 2, which, after brief discussion, 
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adjourned to the following day. At that meeting the 
usual condemnatory resolutions were passed; hut before 
the passage, Lovejoy, who was present, made a short 
speech—his last speech, his dying appeal: 

Mi. Cliaiiman, be said, “ it is not true, as bas been charged 
upon me, that I bold in contempt the feelings and sentiments of this 
community in reference to the question which is now agitating it. I 
respect and appreciate the feelings and opinions of my fellow-citizens, 
and it is one of the most painful and unpleasant duties of my life that I 
am called upon to act in opposition to them. If you suppose, sir, that 
I have published sentiments contrary to those generally held in this 
community because I delighted in differing from them or in occasion¬ 
ing disturbance, you have entirely misapprehended me. But, sir, while 
I value the good opinion of my fellow-citizens as highly as anyone, I 
may be permitted to say that I am governed by higher considerations 
than either the favor or the fear of man. I am impelled to the course I 
have taken because I fear God, and, as I shall answer to my God at the 
last great day, I dare not abandon my sentiments or cease in all proper 
ways to propagate them. * * * You have, sir, made up, as the 

lawyers say, a false issue. There are not two parties between whom 
there can be a compromise. I plant myself down upon my unquestion¬ 
able rights, and the question to be decided is whether I shall be pro¬ 
tected in the enjoyment of these rights—that is the question, sir, whether 
my property shall be protected, whether I shall be suffered to go home 
to my family at night without being assailed, threatened with tar and 
feathers and assassination—whether my afflicted wife, -whose life has 
been in jeopardy from continued alarm and excitement, shall night 
after night be driven from a sick bed into the garret to save herself from 
the brickbats and violence of the mob? That, sir, is the question! 
[Here the speaker burst into tears, but in a moment recovered himself 
and went on.] Forgive me, sir, that I have thus betrayed my weakness. 
It was the allusion to my family that thus overcame my feelings—not, 
sir, I assure you, from any fears on my part. I have no personal fears. 
Not that I feel able to contest the matter with the whole community. I 
know perfectly well I am not. I know, sir, that you can tar and feather 
me, hang me, or put me in the Mississippi without the least diffleulty. 
But what then ? AVhere shall I go? I have been made to feel that I am 
not safe in Alton. I shall not be safe anywhere. I recently visited St. 
Charles to bring home my family, and was torn from their frantic 
embrace by a mob. I have been beset night and day in Alton. And 
now, if I leave here to go elsewhere, violence may overtake me in my 
retreat, and I have no more claim upon any other community than I 
have upon this, and I have concluded, after consultation with my 
friends, and earnestly seeking counsel of God, to remain in Alton, and 
here insist on protection in the exercise of my rights. If the civil 
authorities refuse to protect me, 1 must look to God, and if I die, I am 
determined to make my grave in Alton.'* 
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I know of no more pathetic figure in all history than 
this man, standing up alone among a host of enemies, 
with tears streaming from his eyes—tears, not for him¬ 
self, but for those nearest and dearest to him—pleading 
for that liberty of speech and of press which is the 
foundation of all other liberty; with the shadow of death 
already gathering about him, yet ready and willing to 
die rather than yield the highest and noblest right of 
citizenship—rather than refuse to obey the voice of God 
speaking in his heart. Ic reminds me of another scene, 
three hundred years earlier—the little German monk 
before the Diet of Worms, facing Charles V. and the 
imperial court, one hand holding the open Bible, the 
other upon his breast—as rve see him in Cranach’s 
picture—and crying, with voice that rings through the 
centuries : “ Here I take my stand. I can do no other¬ 

wise, so help me God. Amen! ’’ O heroic souls, of 
whom the world was not worthy ! Verily your example 
of unflinching faith and dauntless courage shines upon 
us like the stars in heaven ! 

Lovejoy’s words were not altogether lost upon the 
hostile assembly. Dr. Benjamin Iv. Hart of Alton—long 
since deceased—my family physician for many years, 
and one of the best specimens of the Christian gentleman 
I have, ever known, was present at the meeting. He told 
me what I now relate: ‘ The speech,” said Dr. Hart, 

“made a deep impression, and the sympathies of the 
audience were evidently roused in favor of Lovejoy. I 
saw this and felt it, and was on the point of rising to say 
something that would help the turn of the tide. But 1 
was young then, and, as you know, have always been 
rather deficient in self-confidence. So I hesitated—and 
hesitated a moment too long. John Smith got up and 
made one of his characteristic harangues on the other 
side ; the sympathies were swept away, the old senti¬ 
ments of the audience returned in full force—and you 
know the result. I have never forgiven myself for my 
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hesitation. I have always felt that if I had promptly 

miUrh at intended t0 sa 7> ^e meeting 

night have had a different conclusion and Lovejoy might 
have been saved.” J 8 

The name I have given of the man who, in Dr. Hart’s 
opinion, finally decided the action of the meeting, is 
fictitious. 1 he real name is familiar to most if not all of 
you. This man is still living. He is a minister of the 
gospei. He has represented St. Louis in the Congress of 
the United States. 


I now mention a circumstance which has been omitted 
from all the memoirs and biographical notices of Love- 
joy , except an article written by myself, and published 
in the Missouri Republican of July 2a, 1871 I repeat it 
here, because it is a fact of interest, if not of importance. 

A day or two after the meeting of November 3d 
Lovejoy called upon the late Judge John Bailhache! 
editor and proprietor of the Alton Telegraph, then a 
weekly paper, and handed him a card for publication in 
the next issue. This card stated in substance-accord¬ 
ing to the testimony of Judge Bailhache—that he, Love- 
joy, was weary of contention, and that, in order to con¬ 
tribute all in his power to the restoration of harmony 
and good feeling in the community, he had determined 
to discontinue his connection with the Observer. The 
card was put in the hands of the compositor, but before 
it could be set up, Rev. F. W. Graves, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Alton, called at the office, and 
asked for and obtained the manuscript—saying it should 
be returned in a few minutes. It never was returned 
and of course the card never appeared. Some may re¬ 
gard this proposed publication as a sign of weakness on 
the part of Lovejoy. Perhaps it was ; but the weakness 
does not lessen m the least my respect and affection for 
the man. For himself, as he said in that dying speech 
he had no fears. He was brave as a lion, but tender as 
a woman. Is it any wonder that this tenderness made 
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him think of the wife and child dependent upon him, 
and whom his death—which he must have anticipated— 
would rob of husband and father? Would he not have 
been more, or less, than man, if such thoughts had not 
given him momentary pause before he challenged the 
irrevocable fate? To me, that pause, that little interval 
of indecision, lends—if it be possible—a deeper pathos 
to the picture. 

Before touching the climax of my story I desire to 
say a few words in behalf of the city where I passed 
more than thirty years of my life, bound to me by the 
dear memories of childhood, youth and manhood—where 
my kindred live and where the dust of my dead reposes. 
It has been, and is still, assumed by nearly all writers 
and speakers on the subject, that Alton was an exception 
to the then prevailing rule in her treatment of Lovejoy, 
and should be judged accordingly. She has been so 
judged, to her incalculable shame and loss—and that 
judgment is as unjust as it is has been destructive. 
Lovejoy was, indeed, killed in Alton; but there is abund¬ 
ant reason for believing that if lie had remained in St. 
Louis or settled in St. Charles—as he once thought of 
doing—he would eventually have met the same fate. 
For, as we have seen, his office was mobbed in St. Louis, 
and he himself.assailed by a mob in St. Charles. It is 
my own deliberate opinion that there was not, at that 
time, a single town or city in the Northern States—say¬ 
ing nothing of the Southern—in which he, or anybody 
else, would have been permitted to publish such views 
on slavery unmolested. Remember that noio is not then. 
In Boston, in 1835—but two j^ears before the Alton 
tragedy—William Lloyd Garrison was saved from hang¬ 
ing by a Massachusetts mob, onl}' by being committed 
to jail on the Mayor’s order as “ a disturber of the peace.” 
In 1837 Abraham Lincoln was 28 years old; a rising 
lawyer and a popular politician. Yet when, for his op¬ 
position to slavery and his advocacy of gradual etnanci- 
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pation, free press and free speech were struck down in 
the person of Lovejoy on the soil of a free State, not one 
word of protest or of pity, so far as I am aware, came 
from the lips or pen of the man whom history will 
canonize as the great champion of human liberty'‘ Even 
Lincoln was dumb in the presence of events which, as 
they look to us now, should have made the very stones 
m the streets cry out. We need not blame him for beim>- 
no wiser, no braver, than the rest of his generation. The 
majority of the people of Alton at that day held the 
same views upon slavery as he did, and as did the vast 
majority of Northern people. To them, as to others, it 
was morally and economically wrong, and the} 7 wanted 
none of it for themselves. But its existence was recog¬ 
nized and guaranteed by the Federal constitution, and 
the organic law of the land was then only less sacred 
than the law proclaimed from Sinai. Slavery could not 
be abolished peacefully, and force was not thought of. 
It might disappear somehow in the course of time, and 
it was to be hoped it would; but meanwhile agitation 
did more harm than good to all concerned, and all agita¬ 
tors were regarded as disturbers, if not enemies, of the 
public peace. If you care to see how delicately “the 
peculiar institution” was handled, even as late as 1858, 
by one avowedly unfriendly to it, read Lincoln’s speeches 
in his joint debate with Douglas. I do not suppose there 
were in 1837, fifty respectable jieople jn Alton who 
favored mob violence of any kind in the case of Lovejoy 
much less indorsed “the deep damnation of his taking 
off.” The mob, from the first to last, had very few respect- 
able people in it, and I have been told bj 7 those who 
ought to know, was largely composed of lawless charac¬ 
ters from St Louis and St. Charles, and the ruffians who 
then infested the river towns. It was the misfortune far 
more than the fault of Alton to be the scene of a great 
crime which might and probably would have occurred 
anywhere else in the country under similar circum- 
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stances. It is time this single scapegoat ceased to bear 
the sins of the whole people. 

Lovejoy, and the principles he represented, had 
friends in Alton ; friends, not merely in the sense of not 
being enemies, but outspoken and active in their friend¬ 
ship. From among these sixt} 7 volunteers had enrolled 
themselves, and tendered their services, as guardians of 
peace, to the Mayor, John M. Krum, afterwards Mayor 
of St. Louis. They were on duty at the warehouse of 
Godfrey, Gilman & Co., on the night of November 6tli, 
when the fourth press was landed; and saw it safely 
stored on one of the upper floors. Mayor Krum was 
present, with Mr. Gilman, and superintended the work— 
and all the precautions against unlawful interference 
were taken with his knowledge and sanction. Alton then 
had no police force whatever. The volunteer guard re¬ 
mained in and about the building all the next day—the 
fatal 7th—and drilled there as late as 9 o’clock in the 
evening. Then, as everything was quiet, and no indica¬ 
tion of coming trouble, they were all on the point of 
going home. Mr. Gilman, however, requested a few of 
them to stay on the premises, as protection against pos¬ 
sible attack. Nineteen did so, making with Mr. Gilman 
twenty. These are the names of the good and true men, 
who, working wiser than they knew, made immortal his¬ 
tory on that November night: 


Elijah P. Lovejoy, 
Royal Weller, 

James Morse, Jr., 
Edward Breath, 

J. C. Woods, 

Reuben Gerry, 

Enoch Long, 

Saml. J. Thompson, 

D. F. Randall, 
Thaddeus B. IIurlbut, 


Amos B. Roef, 

William IIarned, 

John S. Noble, 

George H. Walworth, 
George H. Whitney, 
Wintiirop S. Gilman, 
George T. Brown, 

H. D. Davis, 

D. Burt Loomis, 

Henry Tanner. 


« 
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All, I think, are dead except Tanner, residing in 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Loomis, whose home is in Minnesota. 
The twenty elected Enoch Long as their captain, mainly 
on account of supposed valuable experience gained in 
the wai of 1812-15; but even then there was no anticipa¬ 
tion that their services would be needed. Very soon, 
however, there were unmistakable signs of a hostile 
gathering outside, and these were speedily confirmed by 
the appearance of two citizens, Edward Keating and 
Henry West, who asked to see Mr. Gilman. They were 
admitted, and in the interview told him that unless the 
press was given up the house would be burned and all 
within put in peril of their lives. The demand was 
refused, and the envoys retired. Wild shouts now told 
the little band of defenders what was before them. About 
this time, or perhaps somewhat earlier, a friend came to 
the building on business. Capt. Joseph Brown, ex- 
Mayor of St. Louis, was then a boy of 14 or 15, in the 
employ of Royal Weller, under whose instructions he 
had been engaged all day in moulding bullets. To de¬ 
liver the results of his labor to Mr. Waller was his er¬ 
rand noAv; and through him we catch a glimpse of what 
was transpiring within on the eve of battle. Capt. Brown 
—whose brother was among the defenders—says that 
when he entered the muster room Lovejoy was the center 
of a group earnestly discussing the situation; and that, 
from what he overheard, quite a number were in favor 
of surrendering the press rather than risk the shedding 
of blood. But Lovejoy was firm as a rock, and with tears 
in his eyes, and voice trembling with emotion, said: 
“My friends, we cannot, we must not, we shall not 
surrender! We must fight it out. if necessary, to the 
bitter end; and I, for one, am ready and willing to lay 
down my life here and now in defense of the right.” 
His words, and especially the manner in which they 
were spoken, ended the debate with a unanimous re¬ 
solve to “ fight it out,” and when Brown left prepara¬ 
tions were being made for that purpose. 
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The firm of Godfrey, Gilman & Co., was then one of 
the best known in the West, for extent of business and 
financial responsibility. The senior partner, Capt. Ben¬ 
jamin Godfrey, has a noble and enduring monument in 
Monticello seminary—in the village bearing his name— 
which he erected and donated to the cause of female 
education, at a time when education of any kind in the 
Valley of the Mississippi received comparatively little 
attention. The warehouse of the firm was a double 
building of stone, standing upon the levee, about 100 
feet in length by 40 or 50 in width ; three stories in the 
rear and two in front, to correspond with the formation 
of the ground, with an attic made by the sloping shingle 
roof. It faced north and south, and the only openings 
were at the two ends; none on the sides. Between it 
and the next warehouse on the east was a vacant lot, 
perhaps 75 or 100 feet wide, near the southern extremity 
of which was then a small pile of lumber, 3 or 4 feet 
high and 15 or 20 feet long. The first attack of the mob 
was made at the north end, or street front, of the ware¬ 
house by an attempt to batter down the heavy door, 
preceded by a shower of stones, interspersed with more 
deadly missiles from gun and pistol. Capt. Long—mer¬ 
ciful in his policy—ordered one shot to be fired in 
return, and that shot killed a man in the crowd named 
Bishop. This scattered the assailants temporarily, but 
they soon returned with reinforcements, and the assault 
was renewed with redoubled energy. There was firing 
now on both sides, but nobod}’ hurt thereby. At this 
juncture the Mayor came into the building and was 
urged to take the defenders outside to face and fight the 
mob, or else, in the hearing of the mob, to give the 
defenders orders to fire. He declined—unwilling, as he 
said, to jeopardize the lives of the little company. 
Returning to the attacking party, he ordered them to 
disperse—and was laughed at for his pains. A ladder 
was now raised on the east side of the building, in the 
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vacant lot, ancl a man was sent up witli material to fife 
the roof. Knowing this, Capt. Long called for volunteers 
to go out and dislodge the incendiary. Lovejoy, Roft' 
and Weller promptly responded, and stepped from a 
lower door upon the levee, there about fifty feet wide 
and separating the warehouse from the river. Lovejoy 
went first and furthest, his companions being between 
him and the door. They—some or all of them—fired at 
the man upon the ladder, but did not hit him. While 
standing thus, in the bright light of a full moon, the 
parly was fired upon by two or three men concealed 
behind the pile of lumber before mentioned, and resting 
their guns upon it. Rolf and Weller were both slightly 
wounded. Lovejoy—evidently the mark aimed at by 
the assassins—received five balls (buckshot) in the body 
and limbs. He turned, ran past his companions, through 
the door, up a short flight of stairs, into the counting- 
room, exclaiming: “My God! T am shot!” was caught 
in the arms of some one who rushed to his aid, laid upon 
the floor, and died without a struggle and without utter¬ 
ing another word. With him died the inspiring spirit 
of resistance, and when, a few moments later, Keating 
and West again presented themselves and offered to 
spare the building and allow the garrison to depart 
unharmed, if the press were given up—Mr. Gilman, as 
owner and custodian of the other property involved, 
accepted the terms and hostilities ceased. The defend¬ 
ers—with the exception of the two wounded men, Thomp¬ 
son, who stayed until the mob took possession, and 
Hurlbut, who remained in charge of his dead friend and 
chief—passed out upon the levee and went in various 
directions, fired at until beyond range, but, fortunately, 
without effect. The press was, of course, destroyed. 
Lovejoy’s corpse lay upon a cot in the counting-room 
until the next day, the 35th anniversary of his birth, 
when it was removed to his residence. There was no 
inquest, and the funeral occurred the day following, 
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November 9, Rev. Thos. Lippincott. officiating. There 
were few persons at the house or grave, and the services 
consisted of prayers only—no remarks—to avoid provo¬ 
cation of the mob, some of whom were near at hand. At 
the January (1838) term of the Alton Municipal Court, 
Winthrop S. Gilman, representing his associates in the 
defense of his building, was tried for riot and acquitted. 
At the same term John Solomon, Horace Beall, James M. 
Rock, Jacob Smith, James Jennings and others were also 
tried for riot, and also acquitted. The first trial was a 
shameful insult to justice, the second an impudent 
farce. Neither requires further notice. It has always 
been believed by those who had the best opportunities 
for knowing that Lovejoy was killed by Dr. James 
Jennings, the same who, as has already been related, 
“could not touch him ” on a previous occasion, because 
he was “ too brave a man.” Jennings, it is said, was cut 
to pieces in a bowie-knife fight in a Vicksburg bar-room 
several years later. His comrade in Alton, Dr. Beall, 
while attached to a scouting party of Texas rangers, was 
captured by Comanche Indians and burned alive. I 
think the last survivor of the mob died some years ago. 

Such is the story of Elijah Parish Lovejoy. Hero 
and Martyr—Hero and Martyr, let it never be forgotten, 
of that liberty of speech and of press without which 
there can be no genuine liberty for an} 7 man, white or 
black—without which government of, for, and by the 
people is a miserable snare and sham, liable at any time 
to be bought by the purse or crushed by the sword. And 
I know of no finer expression of the principles of this 
liberty which includes all other liberty than Lovejoy 
gave: 

“But, gentlemen, as long as I am an American citizen, 
and as long as American blood runs in these reins , I 
shall hold myself at liberty to 'speak, to write, and to 
publish 'whatever I please on any subject—being amena¬ 
ble to the laws of my country for the same 
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For these deathless principles, as applicable to every 
question about which men differ, and therefore desire to 
discuss, as to slavery-principles which will live and 

has f lT ' 1 ?! 1 When theme “ory of American slavery 
has faded into the mists of tradition—Love joy laid down 

ns young life, so fall of brilliant promise. The victim 
p "ise 7 ^ altar ~ and 1 can conceive of no higher 

In I860, Owen Lovejoy, then member of Congress 
from the Princeton district of Illinois, concluded a polit- 
Kci speech at Alton—in which there was not the slightest 
a usion to the event which must have been constantly in 
his imnd—with these words, which I shall never forget: 
ins is not the time nor the place to speak of my 
other, or of the cause for which he died. Enough that 

thniT’ f and precious niemory, in the hearts of 
s. he left behind. As for his cause, time will vindi¬ 
cate that as surely as God lives and reigns. Twenty- three 
years ago the blood of my brother, slain in these streets, 
ran down and mingled with the waters of the mighty 
river which sweeps past your city to the sea— 


“ The Avon to the Severn runs, 

The Severn to the sea— 

And scaltex-ed wide as Wycliffe’s name, 
Shall Wycliffe’s ashes be.” 


How completely the brother’s prediction has been ful¬ 
filled, I need not say. The cause for which Lovejoy died 
has been vindicated—and by tremendous events to which 
Ins death materially contributed. That murder was an 
enormous blunder as well as an inexcusable crime It 
not only intensified the hostility of the radical Abolition¬ 
ists and gave them many recruits they would not other¬ 
wise have had; but it crystallized the conservative anti¬ 
slavery sentiment of the North, and widened and deep¬ 
ened the gulf of sectional antagonism through which 
twenty-four years later, poured the mingled blood and 
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tears of civil war. Wendell Phillips alone—whose dedi¬ 
cation to Abolitionism dates from the blunder and crime 
—did ten-fold more for the root-and-branch destruction 
of slavery, than Lovejoy could have done had he been 
permitted to publish his paper in St. Louis or Alton as 
long as he chose. He was killed for pointing out the 
evils of slavery, and urging gradual “emancipation as 
the remedy. Instead of this peaceful remedy, slavery 
was abolished by fire and sword; and at a cost, in 
money alone, which would have bought every human 
chattel at the highest market price, and furnished him 
with a small capital to begin life anew as his own master. 
Slavery has gone forever; not as Lovejoy would have 
had it go—but it has gone. And while to-day there is 
not, in all the land, a single slave, so there is not, I hope 
and I believe, a place in all the land where any man may 
not speak, write, publish whatever he pleases on any 
subject—being amenable to the laws of his country for 
the same. 

What I have now to say has, to me, an unpleasant 
flavor of personality; but you will, I trust, pardon the 
unavoidable egotism for the sake of the subject matter. 
More than forty years ago, with a companion somewhat 
older than myself, I sought and found the grave of Love¬ 
joy. It was then between two quite large oak trees, and 
was identified by a small pine board, on which was 
rudely carved the initials, “ E. P. L.” The present city 
cemetery of Alton was then an open common. When it 
was laid out and inclosed, trees and board disappeared, 
and the main avenue passed directly over the grave, the 
location of which would have been hopelessly lost but 
for the late William Brudon, superintendent of the cem- 
etery, who marked the spot by two fragments of lime¬ 
stone, almost on a level with the ground, of which very 
few knew the meaning. After being thus trodden under 
foot by man and beast for several years, the late Maj. 
Chas. W. Hunter had the remains removed to where 
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and grow. Their sap is his hi™ 1 e bastily-made grave, take root 
blood flows in witness of ft ’ , ^ a branch of theni is broken, 

plete the ' PerhapS bad V "g*> lived to com- 

fication of poetic iustice tin ‘ l ' e ^ lven ,ls 111 bis poem the same exempli- 
the epitaph^of ^he matfrom who " “ in d " 0tin S *»» «tfor 

fulfil all the canons of th ti *. m " rder results have followed which 

In vain above the mangled breast, transfixed with their spears 
Ibey pile the clod to hide the deed from all the future years ’ 
e fire within the heart they pierced warms every shaft to life- 

\nd W i i 1S 11 bl0 ° d GaCb dart takes root > and multiplies for strife- 
d while all men forget the place, they wave above his head ’ 

1 o speak Wlth ever y rustling leaf of portent and of dread. ’ 

* 

Above the grave the brazen heaven shut up the Fate, within 
hose iron tabletsjgraven deep, was vengeance for the sin. 

An awful page of Are and blood, of battle and of tears 
fold there how she had heeded it—the Story of the Spears. 


She sent her fools in after times to rend away a branch 

AnCl staunch^ 11 hCr darkeniDS SkiGS fl ° Wed bl00d the y m >gbt not 

In fearful tones a mighty voice spoke from beneath the sod, 

' 01 J ustlce an( l for vengeance appealing to the God_ 

And at its call through all the land the crowding thousands came- 
And at its call shone in the heaven the guiding cloud of flame 
nd at its call from East and West they marshalled for the strife 
Tha,t gave five hundred thousand lives in payment for that life 

TW° hC i that southward swept through all those bitter years 

Bore on its blast from Lovejoy’s grave the War Song of the Spears 

* * * * 

Calined at last is its wild music,.sunk to a^requiemilow— 

Lulling his restless spirit with its cadeneejsad and slow- 
But in all its changing symphonies, its pleas k for h blood or tears 

ihere sounds for all the ages the Warning of. the Spears_ 

Or whispered now, or thundered then, the message is divine- 
“Think not ’tis yours to cheat Me of the vengeance that is mine.” 
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MARCUS AURELIUS. 


The great Hebrew poet and prophet, Isaiah, sa} 7 s 
this: 

“ Doubtless thou art our Father, though Abraham be ignorant of 
us and Israel acknowledge us not—thou, O Lord, art our Father, our 
Redeemer; thy name is from everlasting.” 

In that book of the Hew Testament called “ The Acts 
of the Apostles,” are these words : 

“ Then Peter opened his mouth and said—Of a truth I perceive 
that God is no respecter of persons; hut in every nation he that feareth 
him and worketh righteousness is accepted with him. 


In the midst of that small area of Roman soil now 
known as the Piazza del Campidoglio —every inch of 
which is eloquent with history, every inch of which has 
literally been steeped in human blood—there stands a 
bronze equestrian statue—the oldest, the most famous, 
and the finest in the world; the only entire equestrian 
statue in bronze that has been spared to us as a specimen 
of ancient art. The unknown artist probably finished 
his matchless work about the year 182, and it was orig¬ 
inally erected in the Forum, not far from the Column of 
Pliocas, on a spot which recent excavations have plainly 
shown. There it remained until 1187—having been pre¬ 
served from the destructive piety of the Middle Ages by 
the general belief that it represented the first Christian 
omperor, Constantine—instead of a Pagan predecessor 
with whom to compare Constantine would be a gross 
insult to truth, if not to decency. In the year mentioned 
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the statue was removed to the space in front of the 
Church of St. John Lateran; from whence—in 1538—it 
was finally transferred—under the personal supervision 
of Michael Angelo—to its present location. 

Traces of gilding are still visible upon the two 
figures—indicating the splendor which seventeen cen¬ 
turies have quite obliterated. But this statue has a 
value in and of itself, and entirely aside from the art it 
embodies; a value which, if the personal element were 
wanting, it would not and could not possess if fashioned 
from purest gold by the hand of Phidias himself. 

It is a portrait of a man whose rare—perhaps I may 
say, altogether unique character—has secured him a 
deathless fame that needs no aid from memorials in 
metal or stone; a fame that will survive in undiminislied 
vigor long after Rome, “ the Eternal City,” has followed 
Nineveh, Thebes, Persepolis, and Palmyra into the grave 
inexorable Time digs for the mightiest empires—a fame 
that will last as long as sentient beings, capable of 
appreciating the pure, the true, and the good in our 
common nature, find a home upon this planet. 

The bronze portrait whose serene face—so pensive, 
so patient, so pathetic—has looked down upon Roman 
crowds for seventeen hundred years, is that of Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus— whose least and lowest distinc¬ 
tion it is that he wore the imperial purple of the Csesars 
for twenty years. 

What I shall have to say about Marcus Aurelius will 
not be—as I scarcely need assure those of my audience 
who know me—in the direction of criticism of the Stoic 
philosophy of which he is, if not the most brilliant, 
certainly the most attractive, example. I know little of 
philosophy, and care less; but if I knew much and 
cared more, I should not attempt to apply the critical 
test to the philosophical system which Marcus Aurelius 
adopted as the best he could obtain, and to the principles 
of which he has given such recommendation by his 
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character and life as they receive from no other source 
It is the Man, not the Philosopher, whom I love; 
the Man, and not the Philosopher, whom I would com¬ 
mend to your love. Indeed, as has been well said, “ his 
principles are not reducible to the hard and definite 
lines of a philosophical system.” If they were, they 
would be of very little practical value to any one. If 
you want to find such “ hard and definite lines,” look for 
them in the writings of Epictetus and Seneca—not in the 
little book which the noblest Stoic, “ the noblest Roman 
of them all,” has left behind him. 

Let us look, then, at the Man, Marcus Aurelius ; and 
to do this with any degree of intelligence or satisfaction, 
a brief biographical sketch is necessary. 

1-Ie was born in Rome, April 26, A. D. 121—the son 
of Annins Veins and Domitia (or Lucilia) Calvilla. 
During childhood he was called Marcus Annius Verus. 
Antoninus Pius was his uncle by marriage, and when 
adopted by the Emperor Hadrian as his successor, the 
uncle adopted the nephew, as joint successor to the 
empire with L. Ceionius Commodus. Our Antoninus 
then took the name of Marcus Aelius Aurelius Verus. 
The last was subsequently dropped, and the name finally 
simplified into the shape we now have it. As a boy he 
must have been wonderfully attractive, and was a great 
favorite with the Emperor Hadrian, who playfully called 
him “ Verissimus ”or “most true"—a title he fully deserved 
until his dying day. There is a marble bust of him in 
the Capitoline Museum, taken apparently when he was 
about sixteen. It is, to me at least, the most beautiful 
of all the faces that lt art has rescued from the common 
decay ” a beauty not of earth, but of heaven rather, 
such ineffable purity and peace shine through it. He 
was most carefully reared, and in his little book thanks 
the Grods for good grand parents and parents, a good 
sister, good teachers, good kinsmen and friends, good 
home associations and influences of all kinds. That 
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this good seed fell upon good soil, and multiplied abund- 
antly we know. At the age of eleven or twelve he 
assumed the plain and coarse dress of the Stoic philoso¬ 
phers, and with it took their scant} r food and scorn of all 
luxury and ease. Antoninus Pius succeeded Hadrian 
in July, 138, and having already adopted Marcus Aure¬ 
lius, the latter became one of the two heirs apparent to 
the throne. In 146, probably, he married his cousin 
Faustina, daughter of his adoptive father, for a child 
was born to him in 147. He was associated with the 
Emperor in the administration of the affairs of state, and 
for twenty-three years the two lived and worked together 
in perfect harmony, and in perfect mutual confidence 
and aifection. They were, indeed, worthy of each other • 
for all accounts agree in placing the very highest esti¬ 
mate upon the character and conduct of Antoninus Pius. 
Unfortunately all we have is tradition, as he wrote noth¬ 
ing that has survived; but it is a picture of rarest moral 
loveliness that tradition shows, and confirmed by the 
unimpeachable testimony of his adopted son, who says : 

“I observed in him mildness of temper, and unchangeable reso¬ 
lution in the things which he had determined after due deliberation- 
and no vain glory in those things which men call honors; and a love of 
labor and perseverance; and a readiness to listen to those who had 
anything to propose for the common weal; and undeviating firmness in 
giving to every man according to his deserts. I observed, too, his habit 
of caieful inquiry in all matters of deliberation, and his persistency, and 
that he never stopped his investigation through being satisfied with 
appearances that first presented themselves; and that his disposition 
was to keep his fiiends, and not to be soon tired of them, nor yet to be 
extravagant in his affections; and to be satisfied on all occasions and 
cheerful; and to check immediately popular applause and flattery, and 
to patiently endure the blame which he got for strict watchfulness and 
economy in public affairs; and he was neither superstitious with respect 
to the Gods, nor did he court men by gifts or trying to please them, or 
by llatteiing the populace; but he showed sobriety in all things and 
firmness, and never any mean thought or action, nor love of novelty 
He was most ready to give way without envy to those who possessed 
any particular faculty, such as that of eloquence, or knowledge of the 
law or of morals, or of anything else—and he gave them his help, that 
each might enjoy reputation according to his merit. And that might be 
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applied to him which is recorded of Socrates: that he was able both 
to abstaiu from and to enjoy those things which many are too weak to 
abstain from, and cannot enjoy without excess. Blit to be strong 
enough both to bear the one and to be sober in the other, is the mark of 
a man who has a perfect and inviucible soul.” 

This good man died in March, 161—giving, with 
almost his last breath, as a token of mental tranquility 
in the final scene of life, to the captain of the Imperial 
Guard, as the watchword for the night: “ Equanimitas.” 

When Marcus Aurelius assumed the practically undi¬ 
vided sovereignty of the Roman world, he was forty 
yeais old. The Senate urged him to have no partner, but 
he insisted upon associating with himself the other 
adopted son of Pius, Ceionius Commodus, usually called 
L. Verus. He was, however, indolent and careless, 
entirely unfit for his political position. He lived only 
eight years, and undoubtedly Rome was the gainer by 
his departure, while his colleague lost nothing; the 
whole burden of government having rested upon the 
shoulders of Marcus from the beginning. This burden 
was made vastly heavier by foreign wars, which con¬ 
tinued with little or no intermission throughout his 
whole reign; so that much of the larger part of that reign 
was spent in active military service as commander in 
chief He was with his army in Asia Minor, Spain, 
Egypt, Greece, and in those regions about the Danube 
now known as Austria, Moravia, and Hungary. Yet in 
spite of Ins frequent and prolonged absence, and arduous 
and exhaustive labors in the field, he did not neglect 
public duties at home. A conscientious regard for the 
welfare of his subjects caused him to regulate with 
strictest care the expenses of the state; to suppress liti¬ 
gation as fai as possible; to appoint only honest and 
capable officials; to discourage the popular mania for 
the barbarous games of the circus (he compelled the 
gladiators to fight with blunted swords), and to abolish 
pu ic and private abuses imperial authority could 
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reach. He did what he could, all he could, to check the 
growth of that terrible corruption which was eating into 
the very heart of the body politic, and which—after his 
restraining hand was removed—hastened the decline 
and assured the final and irretrievable fall of the Empire 
which, at the zenith of its glory, ruled with undisputed 
sway from the Mediterranean to the Baltic, and from the 
Euphrates to the Tweed. 

In the year 175 an important event occurred which 
finely illustrates the character of Marcus Aurelius. 
Avidius Cassius, a distinguished soldier, and comman¬ 
der of the army in Asia, revolted and proclaimed himself 
Emperor. A few months later he was slain by some of 
his own officers, and his head sent to Rome as evidence 
that the rebellion was over. Marcus—who had set out 
for the East on hearing of the revolt—received the bloody 
trophy with sorrow and shame ; expressing the deepest 
regret that the murder of Cassius deprived him of the 
pleasure of pardoning the rebel. He treated the family 
and friends of the dead man with greatest clemency, and 
burned all his correspondence unread, so that he might 
not know who were his accomjdices. 

One other point only can be touched now. In the 
years 165 and 177, severe persecutions of the Christians 
took place in the cities of Lyons and Vienne in Gaul, 
and also in Asia Minor. Naturally enough, the violent 
contrast between the well-known principles and practices 
of the head of the government and this exhibition of 
cruel intolerance, has attracted the critical attention of 
historians and biographers. Nothing, however, shows 
so unmistakably the high estimation in which Marcus 
Aurelius is held by all creeds and classes, as the fact 
that he has been unanimously acquitted of any inten¬ 
tional wrong-doing in this matter. Every writer I have 
consulted speaks of it as a misfortune to him, but not a 
crime ; as—so far as he was concerned—simply allowing 
imperial law, for which he was in no sense responsible, 
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and with which he could not property interfere—to take 
its course. Archdeacon Farrar notices the significant 
fact that there were martyrdoms in Gaul and Asia Minor, 
but none in Rome, where there must have been hundreds 
of well-known Christians, living unmolested “ under the 
very eye of the Emperor.” He sums up the case in these 
few and sufficient words: “In short, Marcus Aurelius 
was in this matter blameless, but unfortunate .” 

In this same year, 177, the sorely-tried Emperor— 
weary in body, soul, and spirit—left Rome for the last 
time; called into Germany by the perilous condition of 
affairs in that remote and turbulent province. Under his 
leadership the enemy were defeated in a great battle in 
179, but the victor soon after met, and yielded to, the one 
unconquerable foe. The fatigues and anxieties of the 
campaign, added to the infirmities of advancing age, and 
both aggravated by troubles, disappointments, and sor- 
iows of a personal and domestic kind—broke down his 
already failing strength, and he died in camp of some un¬ 
known disease, either at what is now Mitrovitz, or at 
Vienna (probably the latter), March 17,180—being then 
m the fifty-ninth year of his age and the twentieth of his 
reign. Not loijg before he had written in his little book 

as if in anticipation of his approaching death—these sad 
words: 

“ There is no man so fortunate that there shall not be by him when 
he is dying some who are pleased with what is goin- to hamren Sun 
pose he was a good and wise man, will there not be at least some one to 

master ^ t "f last , breathe free ^ being relieved of this school¬ 
master. It is true he was harsh to none of us, but I perceive that he 
tacitly condemns us.’ 

“ Thou (meaning himself) wilt consider this when thou art dying, 
and will depart more contentedly by reflecting thus-'/ am going away 
Tram a life in which even my associates , behalf of whom I have striven, 

ana cared, and frayed so much, themselves wish me to defart'- hoping 
per-chance to get some little advantage by it. Why, then, should a man 
tea longer stay here ? Do not, however, for this reason go away 

tinuiT / dlS f 0Sed t0 them , but f reserving thy own character, and con- 
iinumg friendly, benevolent, and hind." 
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So lived and so died Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
The historical record of him is veiy scanty, and we 
should know no more about the man than we do of Lis 
uncle and adoptive father, Antoninus Pius, but for the 
little book to which I have alluded. He himself gave no 
name to it, but it is now called “ Tiie Thoughts (or 
Meditations) of the Emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus.” 
The entire contents could be printed, in goodly-sized 
type, on a half-sheet of one of our daily papers. Yet the 
world could far better have spared whole libraries of 
metaphysical gymnastics and dogmatic theology, than 
this precious little volume — which will be read with 
pleasure and profit when the aforesaid libraries are given 
over to congenial dust and darkness. 

The original was in Greek, and written—we must al¬ 
ways remember —for no eye but that of the writer , and 
probably for his own exclusive benefit. Simply as a 
mental discipline and help he noted down such thoughts 
as seemed to him of value, as they came into his mind; 
doubtless to be read over and reflected upon afterward. 
All critics—there are no unfriendly ones—agree that the 
book is of an essentially private nature, and was never 
intended for publication, or even for private circulation. 
This, of course, gives it an exceptional interest and 
value. It is, so to speak, a window in the breast, through 
which we may look into the innermost heart of one of 
the best men God has given to the world. And we see 
him there, not “as in a glass darkly”—but face to face, 
soul to soul, even as God saw him; and thus self-revealed 
we know him better than his most intimate associates 
could have known him. That this little book should 
have escaped the destruction which has robbed us of so 
many of the ancient classics, I consider one of the hap¬ 
piest accidents — or “Special Providences” rather—in 
the history of literature. I must — if you will grant me 
patience — read a few extracts. On the fly leaf of the 
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pocket edition I use here, is written — under date of 
“ Vienna, August S, 1888,”—the following: 

“Of all the characters in human history, Marcus 
Aurelius is the only one for whom I feel a positive affec¬ 
tion—a deep, reverent, and abiding love. And reading 
these last chapters in the place where he is supposed to 
have died, I devoutly thank God for having known such 
a man—such a pure, noble, and tender soul.” 


Love mankind; follow God. 

Receive wealth or prosperity without arrogance, aud be ready to let 
it go. 

Men exist for the sake of one another. Teach them, then, or bear 
with them. 


If it is not right, do not do it. If it is not true, do not say it. 

No longer talk about the kind of man a good man ought to be, but 
be such. 

He who does wrong, does wrong against himself. He who acts un¬ 
justly, acts unjustly to himself—because he makes himself bad. 

That which is not good for the swarm, neither is it good for the bee. 

Do not fear death, nor despise it; but be well content with it—since 
this, too, is one of those things which Nature orders. 

Remember that to change thy opinion, aud to follow him who cor¬ 
rects thy error, is as consistent with freedom as to persist in thy error. 

Take care not to feel toward the inhuman as they feel toward men. 

Only attend to thyself, and resolve to be a good man in every act 
which thou doest. 

It is a ridiculous thing for a man not to fly from his own badness, 
which is indeed possible, but to try to fly from other men’s badness 
which is impossible. 


The perfection of moral character consists in this—in passing every 
day as if it were the last, aud in being neither violently excited nor 
torpid, nor playing the hypocrite. 

One thing here is worth a great deal-to pass thy life in truth and 
justice, with a benevolent disposition even to liars and unjust men. 

Such as are thy habitual thoughts, such also will be the character of 
thy mind, for the soul is dyed by the thoughts. 

Remember, too, on every occasion which leads thee to vexation, to 
apifly this principle: That this is not a misfortune, but that to bear it 
nobly is good fortune. 

Pass, then, through this little space of time conformably to Nature 
and end thy journey in content—just as an olive falls off when it is ripe; 
blessing Nature who produced it, and thanking the tree on which it 
grew. 

Never value anything as profitable to thyself which shall compel thee 
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to break thy promise, to lose thy self-respect, to bate any man, to sus¬ 
pect, to curse, to act the hypocrite, to desire anything which needs 
walls and curtains. 

And a man shouid use himself to think of those things only about 
S' C t u° ne . S J 0Uld suddenl y ask, “ What hast thou now in thy 
“ Thfe 1 ti pe f fect °P en Dess thou mightst immediately answer, 

’ °* that; . so that from thy words it should be plain that every- 
g in ee is simple and benevolent, and such as befits a social being, 

, a caies not for thoughts about pleasure or sensual enjoy- 

whinh thm 1 ’ °i\ ^ rivall T°r envy or suspicion, or anything else for 
mind yooldst blush if thou shouldst say that thou hadst it in thy 

, - . e ,“ a “ " ho , is such is hke a priest and minister of the Gods, 

tinn i V 6 <•’ • the °’ simple ’ good, pure, serious, free from affecta- 
strennmie i n n° pist * ce > a worshipper of the Gods, kind, affectionate, 
ic li^ mi D a • proper acts- Reverence the Gods, and help men. Short 

and social acts!" ^ ^ f ‘' Uit ° f tLiS earthly life ~ a P io,,s disposition, 

dmvn mc "^ eu be bas done a service to another, is ready to set it 

his own r • ^l*? 1 c ° n / ei ' retl - Another is not ready to do this; but still in 
has d i e ?. Dk8 ° f the man as bis debtor, and he knows what he 

hiii h * • ViT * . d m a . manrier does not even know what he has done; 

1 ^ a ^ ine which has produced grapes, and seeks for nothing 
after it has once produced its proper fruit. 

ere remains that which is peculiar to the good man—to be pleased 
and content with what happens, and with the thread of destiny which 
is spun for him; and not to defile the divinity which is planted in his 
3ieast, nor disturb it with a crowd of images, but to preserve it tranquil, 
o owing it obediently as a God, neither saying anything contrary to 
he truth, nor doing anything contrary to justice. 

Since it is possible that thou mayest depart from life this very 
moment, regulate every thought and act accordingly. 

But to go away from among men, if there be Gods, is not a thing to 
be afraid of; for the Gods will not involve thee in evil. But if indeed 
they do not exist, or if they have no concern about human affairs, what 
is it to me to live in a universe devoid of all Gods or devoid of Provi¬ 
dence.' But in truth they do exist, and they do care for human things, 
and they have put all the means in man's power to enable him not to 
fall into real evils. 

Begin the morning by saying to thyself, “I shall meet with the busy¬ 
body, the ungiateful, the arrogant, the deceitful, the envious, the un¬ 
social. All these things happen to them by reason of their ignorance of 
what is good and evil.” But I who have seen the nature of the good 
that it is beautiful, and of the bad that it is ugly, and the nature of him 
who does wiong, that it is akin to me, not only of the same blood or 
seed, but that it partakes in the same intelligence and the same portion 
of the divinity 1 can neither be injured by any of them, for no one can 
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fix on me what is ugly; nor can I be angry with my kinsman, nor hate 
him. 

Suppose any man shall despise me. Let him look to that himself. 
But I will look to this: that 1 be not discovered doing or saying any¬ 
thing deserving of contempt. Shall any man hate me? Let him look to 
it. But I will be mild and benevolent toward every man, and ready 
even to show him his mistake; not reproachfully, nor yet as making a 
display of my endurance, but uobl^ anlPhonestly. 

What a power man has to do nathibg except what God will approve, 
and to accept all that God may givej^n. 

Live with the Gods. And he does live with the Gods who constantly 
shows to them that his own soul is saVisSed with that which is assigned 
him, and that it does all that the daefaon wishes, which Zeus hath given 
to every man for his guardian and ij£uide, a portion of himself. And 
this is every man's understanding and reason. 

Short is the little that remains to thee of life. Live as on a moun¬ 
tain. 

A man, then, must stand erect—not be kept erect by others. 

Reverence the faculty that produces opinion. 

Do not act as if thou wert going to live ten thousand years. Death 
hangs over thee. While thou livest, while it is in thj^ power — be good. 

He who acts unjustly acts impiously. 

The best way of avenging thyself is not to become like the wrong¬ 
doer. 

Why, then, dost thou not wait in tranquility for thy end, whether it 
is extinction or removal to another state? And until that time comes, 
what is sufficient? Why, what else but to venerate the Gods and bless 
them, and to do good to men and to practice tolerance and self-restraint. 
But as to everything that is beyond the limits of the poor flesh and 
breath, to remember that this is neither thine nor within thy power. 

It is thy duty to order thy life well in every single act; and if every 
act does its duty, as far as is possible, be content—and no one is able to 
hinder thee so that each act shall not do its duty. 

If the Gods have determined about me and about the things which 
must happen to me, they have determined well; for it is not easy even 
to imagine a deity without forethought—and as to doing me harm, why 
should they ba\e any desire towards that? For what advantage would 
result to them from this, or to the whole, which is the special object of 
their providence? But if they have not determined about me individu¬ 
ally, they have certainly determined about the whole at least; and the 
things that happen by way of sequence in this general arrangement I 
ought to accept with pleasure, and to be content with them. But if they 
determine about nothing—which it is wicked to believe, or if we do be¬ 
lieve it, let us neither sacrifice nor pray nor swear by them, nor do any¬ 
thing else which we do as if the Gods were present and lived with us — 
but if, however, the Gods determine about none of the things which con- 














that !vhk,h i’ M W f \° det< ; ri ! liue ab0Ut mySeIf ’ aud 1 can inquire about 
able to hi own o, U 1 ldt ,* USOfldt0 over -J r man which is confomi- 

socia • and IZ ! ^ “ atUre - But nature is rational and 

so fal’as ? am a n^T, f-T S ° fa '' US 1 am Antoninus, is Rome; but 

to all these are alone useful ZZl ^ thCU ’ Whi ° h ar ° U8GfUl 

Many of you have seen, in our Art Museum, a bust 
of Mareus Aurehus wearing the veil of Pontifex Maxi- 

vlX’hh i i Plle 1 St ° f the Roman re ^fi'ion—an office 
u .J f belonged to ,llm as liead of the Roman state. But 

11I1f1 e ^\rr ted and P rotected ^at religion, and 
undoubtedly observed its forms and ceremonies, his own 

peisonal religion (if such it may be called) was apparently 
nothing more nor less than what would now be described 
as ethical culture. He was not—if we may judge from 
ie little book—absolutely sure of the existence of God, 
or of the immortality of the soul. But he believed, with 
1 elix Adler, that “ goodness is whether God be or not; ” 
and, as we all believe, I hope, that if we knew positively 
there were no life beyond this poor “bank and shoal of 
lime —still Goodness, with all that it implies for our¬ 
selves and our fellow men, would be at once our highest 
duty and our highest happiness. 

In my estimate of, and affection for, this Pagan Saint, 

I do not stand alone—but find myself in most excellent 
company. The great German historian, Niebuhr, says: 

“It is more delightful to speak of Marcus Aurelius than of any man in 
history—-for if there is any sublime human virtue it is his. He was cer¬ 
tainly the noblest character of his time—and I know no other man who 
combined such unaffected kindness, mildness, and humility, with such 
conscientiousness and severity toward himself. We possess innumerable 
busts of him, for every Roman of his time was anxious to possess his por¬ 
trait—and if there is anywhere an expression of virtue it is in the heavenly 
features of Marcus Aurelius.” 

Mi. Lecky, tlie well-known historian of our own day 
says: 5 

“He had embraced the fortifying philosophy of Zeno in its best 
form; and that philosophy made him perhaps as nearly a perfectly vir¬ 
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tuous man as has ever appeared upon our world. Tried by the check¬ 
ered events of a reign of nineteen years, presiding over a society that 
was profoundly corrupt, and over a city that was notorious for its license, 
the perfection of his character awed even calumny to silence, and the 
spontaneous sentiment of his people proclaimed him rather a God than 
a man.” 

Matthew Arnold says : 

“ He is perhaps the most beautiful figure in history. He is one of 
those consoling and hope-inspiring marks which stand forever to remind 
our weak and easily discouraged race how high human goodness and 
perseverance have once been carried — and may be carried again. The 
great record for the outward life of a man who has left such a record 
of his lofty inward aspirations as that which Marcus Aurelius has left, is 
the clear consenting voice of all his contemporaries — high aud low, 
friend and enemy, Pagan and Christian—in praise of his sincerity, jus¬ 
tice, and goodness. The world's charity does not err on the side "of 
excess, and here was a man occupying the most conspicuous station in 
the world, and professing the highest possible standard of conduct—yet 
the world was obliged to declare that he walked worthily of his profes¬ 
sion. 

“When one passes from his outward to his inward life, when one 
turns over the pages of his 1 Meditations ’—entiies jotted down from 
day to day, amid the business of the city or the fatigues of the camp, 
for his own guidance and support, meant for no eye but his own, with¬ 
out the slightest attempt at style, with no care, even, for correct writing, 
not to be surpassed for naturalness and sincerity—all disposition to carp 
and cavil dies away, and one is overpowered by the charm of a character 
of such purity, delicacy, and virtue. He fails neither in small things nor 
in great —he keeps watch over himself, both that the great springs of 
action may be right in him, and that the minute details of action may be 
right also. 

“And so he remains the especial friend and comforter of all clear¬ 
headed and scrupulous, yet pure-hearted and upward-striving men, in 
those ages most especially that walk by sight, not by faith, and yet have 
no open vision. He cannot give such souls, perhaps, all they yearn for— 
but he gives them much, and what he gives them they can receive.” 

Finally, Archdeacon Farrar, in some respects tlie 
most valuable witness of all, says: 

“A nobler, a greater, a purer, a sweeter soul —a soulless elated by 
prosperity, or more constant in adversity—a soul more fitted by virtue, 
and chastity, and self-denial to enter into the eternal peace —never 
passed into the presence of its Heavenly Father. We are not surprised 
that all, whose means permitted it, possessed themselves of his statues, 
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and that they were to be seen for years afterwards among the household 
gods of heathen families, who felt themselves more hopeful and more 
happy from the glorious sense of possibility which was inspired by the 
memory of one who, in the midst of difficulties, and breathing an atmos¬ 
phere heavy with corruption-yet showed himself so wise, so great, so 
good a man. 

" ‘ O framed for nobler times and calmer hearts! 

O studious thinker eloquent for truth ! 

Philosopher, despising wealth aud death, 

But patient, child-like, full of life and love !’ *' 

I need not remind tlie readers of Emerson how much 
he admited Marcus Aurelius, and how freely he has 
drawn from the little book. And if I wished to set forth 
tlie Roman philosopher in a single descriptive phrase, I 
should cei tainl} use that one which Matthew Arnold has 
so felicitously applied to our American philosopher: 
‘•The friend and helper of those who seek to live in the 
spirit.” 

A few weeks ago one of the most eminent—certainly 
the most eloquent—of the representatives of the Cath¬ 
olic church in America, addressed a large audience 
in this city on “Christianity as the Source and Preserver 
of our Civilization.” The occasion was, in some respects, 
a great one; and it is high, but deserved, praise to say 
that the oration was worthy of it. I regretted, however 
—and confess, was surprised—that so large-hearted and 
generous-spirited a man, in contrasting what is called 
Paganism with what is called Christianity, did not say a 
word in appreciative recognition of a Pagan whom every 
Christian would do well to imitate — Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus. It would not have injured his argument, and 
possibly might have strengthened it somewhat, at least 
in the estimation of those who accept the well-worn, but 
most righteous proverb : “ Let justice be done, though 

the Heavens fall.” There is an Italian version of the 
“Thoughts,” done in 1675 by no less a personage than 
Cardinal Francis Barberini, nephew of Pope Urban VIII. 
He occupied the last years of his life in this work of 
piety and love, for the avowed purpose of “diffusing 
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among the faithful the fertilizing and vivifying seeds ” 
contained in the little book. He dedicated this transla¬ 
tion to his soul; “to make it,” as he says in his energetic 
style, “ blush redder than his own purple at the sight of 
the virtues of this Gentile.” Where Cardinal Barberini 
led, it seems to me the Archbishop of Philadelphia might 
safely have followed. 

A single thought in conclusion. I have stood amid 
the ruins of the temples in which Marcus Aurelius wor¬ 
shipped—and looked from them to the Christian churches 
that have been built out of the spoils of these violated 
shrines of the ancient faith. And remembering how 
firmly and deeply that faith was once imbedded in the 
social and political institutions of the then civilized 
world, and how utterly it has been uprooted and de¬ 
stroyed—I could but admit the possibility that, at some 
future period in the history of humanity, the now tri¬ 
umphant creed may share the fate of the creed it has 
supplanted. For— 

“Our little systems have their day— 

They have their day, and cease to be; 

They are but broken lights of Thee, 

And thou, O Lord, art more thau they.” 

But, my friends, we may be sure—yes, as sure as that 
God lives—that whatever changes in religious belief are 
in store for the race which has already witnessed so 
many, God can never lack worshippers who, under one 
name oi another, oi under no name at all, will worship 
Him in spixit and in tiutli; as devout, lovin°’ ti'ustin°‘ 
children of the ° 

“Father of all, in every age, 

In every clime adored— 

By saint, by savage, and by sage— 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord.” 
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THEODORE PARKER. 


rp. ' 

r pu 0 ^ resident introduced Thomas Dimmock, Esq., who read the following paper on 
Ahe od 0r e Parker . 


MR. DIMMOCK’S ADDRESS. 


Crit . . kis paper does not profess to he a 
grat Clsm ’ but only a personal tribute of 
SOm e U * Section, I shall be pardoned for 
in v personal reminiscences connected with 

j^bject. 

\v Ul . , t , hose now long ago days ‘‘before the 
that t* ^ Usiness called me to Boston. At 
th an lllle Theodore Parker was little more 
hi lt) . a 1X1 ere name to me. I had never seen 
iHg s ’ never , I think, read a line of his writ- 
hi ni * * Was more or less prejudiced against 
Ujo n ’. ^ or was he not, in politics, “an Abol- 
Ci av 1St ’" while I was an “old-line” Webster, 
hot • <ln( * ^ om promise Whig? And was he 
as q ln le Lgion, an arch-heretic, while I was 
atj c l0Ci0x as hereditary bias and system- 
J°} ll:i 0( ^ Uca ti° n in the gospel according to 
^ a ^vin could make me? However, 
n • 

'"'king 

^’Ohil * UOt lighten me, or prevent me 
^earing,whenever opportunity offered, 
a .^ Vocate s of either or both. So on a 
ihta^ 1 ! 1 Sunday morning I announced my 
kev ?,^° n of u going to hear Theodore Par- 
t^ 0 Lrom the expression of their faces, 
t))y they said nothing, I could see that 
Us relatives, w r hose guest I was, were 

toj c | lllc b surprised and shocked as if I had 
°U n^ ein I was going to theatre or circus 
e Lord’s Day. I wonder now—and yet 


^ve n j. iijunv xxiv--. ^ > 

tbij.v. en I was beginning to do my own 
iti Cs ^g, an d heresy in religion or in pol- 


ej Q . ae Lord’s Day. I wonder now—and yet 
^ilo/ 00 greatly—that this strong, though 
°l- ) P os ltion did not stop me; but I 


-more out of curiosity and willful¬ 


ness, perhaps, than auything else. Music 
Hall, the plfice of meeting, was then the 
largest and finest in America, and not long 
after contained what was then the largest 
and finest organ. That noble hall has ex¬ 
perienced strange vicissitudes of fortune. 
Its walls, which heard the first delivery of 
Edward Eeverett’s famous oration on Wash¬ 
ington, .and listened to the greatest of 
preachers and the greatest of singers—have 
since looked down upon dog shows and 
boxing matches; and the great organ, on 
whose front was written in golden letters. 
“Gloria in Excelsis,” hits since been 
dragged down to the level of such popular 
melodies as “Yankee Doodle” and “baint 
Patrick’s Day in the Morning.” 

The audience was large, but I found no 
difficulty in obtaining a seat near the spa¬ 
cious platform. A few feet from the edge 
of the platform stood a plain, portable read¬ 
ing desk, on the right hand corner of which. 
I remember, was a small vase filled with 
fiowers. I remember it so distinctly, be¬ 
cause I had never before seen fiowers as an 
accompaniment to religious services, except 
in Catholic churches. Up to the reading 
desk, (it the appointed hour, came a man 
whose face and figure I shall never forget. 
He gave a loving look to the fiowers, and 
then began the exercises. I am ashamed to 
say that I recollect no more of what fol¬ 
lowed than that the speaker confined him¬ 
self closely to his manuscript, which he 
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scanned with spectacles, indulged in few 
or no gestures or elocutionary efforts, and 
had few or no graces of manner. But he 
spoke with that peculiar earnestness which 
springs only from a belief at once firm and 
ardent—a belief which is infectious to minds 
prepared to receive it. Mine was not, and 
so the sermon (rather long, by the way), 
passed quite over my head, and made no 
impression upon either head or heart. 

This was my first, introduction to one 
whom I now know so well. I saw him once 
more—and for the last time—a few weeks 
later. I was going from Lynn to Boston 
on an accommodation train. The car was 
crowded, and I stood up during the short 
trip at the front end, facing the passengers 
who were more fortunate. Rather not so 
fortunate, for within a few feet of me, 
sitting next the window, with a soft black 
hat drawn over a broad and high brow, 
deeply absorbed in a book—his invariable 
custom when traveling—was the preacher 
of Music Hall; he, whom Wendell Phillips 
called “the Jupiter Touans of the pulpit.” 

It seems to me now as if I must have had 
a presentiment what that man was destined 
to be to me, for I scarcely took my eyes 
from his face until the journey ended. I 
see that face now—shall see it while mem¬ 
ory lasts. I would know it among a mil¬ 
lion—and I have never seen another like it. 
Yet, singularly enough, the indelible im¬ 
pression made upon me by the man did not 
induce me to read any of his books. Why, 
I know not, except that I was not particu¬ 
larly interested in religious matters then, 
and very soon afterward the great civil 
war, its causes, course, and consequences— 
absorbed all my thoughts. I had, how¬ 
ever, by this time—without reading or hear¬ 
ing anything in the shape of liberal relig¬ 
ion, drifted so far from orthodoxy that re¬ 
turn to it was simply impossible. I was 
not indifferent; indeed, the subject was sel¬ 
dom out of my mind. I was, I suppose, un¬ 
consciously waiting for “the moving of the 
waters”—and at last the waters moved, and 
have been moving, I may say, ever since. 
I began to read and think hard; and to as¬ 


sist me in deciding whether the reading and 
thinking were in the right direction, I called 
upon a liberal clergyman of high repute, and 
had a long and free conversation with him— 
stating my case frankly, and obtaining l 1 * 15 
views, given with equal frankness. 
interview was beneficial to me in many 
ways, the closing part of it especially; f° r 
as I rose to go, I asked the reverend gentle' 
man—by merest accident—“if he knc" 
where I could get Theodore Parker 3 
works?” I saw at once that I had, in n 1 ? 
innocent ignorance, trodden heavily up 01 * 
theological toes. The calm face Hushed 
red with passion, and the soft voice rose t0 
a wrathful key, as heexclaimed: “No, sir^ 
don’t; I do not like Parker; I think he W* 13 


a bad man; I suppose you may get 


bi s 


books, if you want them, at the library* 
Of course, such vigorous and entirely une*" 
pected denunciation from such a quartef 
determined me to read the “bad man's 
books forthwith. I did not go to the 1*' 
brary, either, but bought them whereV^ r 
they were to be had—and they have bc^ lJ 
read and reread more or less ever since. 
it is as a very small part payment of the h r 
estimable debt thus contracted, that I ven" 
ture to speak to you of Theodore Parker 
night. 

Time was when such speech might ha v ^ 
been needful; but it is so no longer, 
doubt whether any man that ever stood ^ 
pulpit is better known to the intellig 6 * 1 
portion of the public in America and 
land than is Parker. Enemies as well * l? 
friends have contributed to this know*' 
edge—and the friends love him for the efl®" 
mies he has made. Two ample and adn 1 ^ 
rable biographies—one by Weiss and 
other by Frothingham—have supplied ^ 
the material required for an accurate judgT 
ment of his life and character; and a tbi 1 * 1 
—less comprehensive, but more critical^ 
is likely soon to be added by a writer 
higher rank than Weiss or Frothinghatfi^ 
John Fiske. 

Besides book biographies there have bc ( 


cl* 

innumerable biographical sketches 
newspapers, secular as well as religion 3 ’ 


0 


and nowadays, when the popular ear is 
almost deafened by the cries of “Kevision- 
ists ’ and “Anti-Revisionists,” and the pop¬ 
ular air burdened with the echoes of depart- 
ln © Calvinism, scarcely a week passes with- 
0llt some journalistic mention of the man 
"’ho did as much as an} r other man —I 
Relieve more —to bring about this cheerful 
tln d healthful change in what old Joseph 
Glanvil called “tlie climate of opinion.” 

the 10th of May, 1841—forty nine years 
a &° next month—a Mr. Charles C. Shackford 
^ts ordained as minister of a small church 
111 South Boston—and Theodore Parker 
Reached the ordination sermon. Like so 
many other great event's, the greatness of 
^bis 0l m was not presently apparent. Weiss 
s,l y s: “The occasion passed off without 
an y prelim in: try stir. The venerable cler¬ 
gyman who offered the ordaining prayer, 
^cognized the heresy, and petitioned that ^ 
10 young incumbent might have a living 
aitl1 In a Son of God of Divine works and 
^ture. But beyond this the pulpit and the 
Pmvs made no sign. One person rose during 
discourse and retired, whether on ae- 
^ ()l mt /0 f a badly ventilated building, or a 
mresy ventilated but too well, remains un- 
vn °wu to this day. After the sermon a 
£°°d many clergymen expressed admiration 
^be discourse, with the qualifications 
, at might have been expected. And to 
a appearances it was about to be consigned 
0 that limbo of imperfect sympathies 
N bither so many of Mr. Parker’s produe- 
l ° ns bad gone before. He had often 
P* cached and written things that were quite 
^•radically defective when tested by any 
m°i 0 gy lhat admUs t ke supernaturel ele- 
^mnt. jfc vvas n0 ^ one 0 f i^s most energetic 
'nons, by any means, for be had written 
during a week of languor and illness. It 
, as diffi lse and too rhetorical. It neither 
'tceepted nor rejected the miracles, and the 
an guag e held towards tlie person of Christ 
, s v ague. Its positive merit was a warm 
•ttnl enthusiastic preference for permanent 
'd 1 '" ttual life to transient theological forms. 
j:" 1 Dr. Channing, at least, had enforced 
same vital distinction. He, too, would 
nve set free the growing soul from the 


doctrines of an outworn past, so that intel¬ 
ligence might always preserve its chartered 
right to build the house for the inner life 
to” occupy. And everybody heartily ac¬ 
cepted that teudeney which Mr. Parker 
strove to embody in his sermon. Still, it 
was a revolutionary sermon—for its nega¬ 
tive portion left some logical inference to 

be made from its positive statements, which 

were not clearly seen at fiist. 

“A revolutionary sermon?”—yea, veri 
A revolution whose beginnings were not 
then—whose ending is not yet. One o 
three links iu a mighty chain: The Jirst, 
Channing’s sermon in Baltimore, in l •, 
which may be called the crystallization of 
Liberal Christianity in America, Ihe 
second, Emerson’s address before the Divin¬ 
ity Class at Cambridge, in 1S3S, which "as 
at once a proclamation and a prophecy; a 
trumpet blast in the Valley of Dry Bones, 
calling the dead to new and higher life. 
The third, this South Boston sermon of 
1841; the logical and inevitable result, as it 
seems to me, of the preceding two—and, as 
I think, having its direct, though not im¬ 
mediate impulse and inspirat.on m the 
second. It is plainly foreshadowed m an 
entry in Parker’s diary, under date of 
“Sunday, July loth, 1S3S ,-proceeded to 
Cambridge, to hear tlie valedictory sermon 
by Mr. Emerson. In this he surpasse 
himself as much as he surpasses others in 
a general way. I shall give no abstract. 
So beautiful, so just, so true and tern y 
sublime was his picture of the faults of 
Church in its present position. 21>J sou is 
roused, and this week I shall write the long- 
meditated sermons on the state of ^ the 
Church, and the duties of these times. 

I cannot agree with Weiss in his cn 1 - 
cism of the famous sermon, as a piece of 
literary work simply. It does not appear 
to me “diffuse,” or “too rhetorical, and 
there is certainly no lack of “energy ^ 
suo-o-est “a week of languor and illness. 
FoTmyself, I am more and more impressed 
by the power of its matter and manner with 
each successive reading. It always re¬ 
minds me of the passage in Ezekiel: 
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U I do send thee unto them, and thou 
shalt say unto them. Thus saith the Lord 
God. And they, whether they will hear, 
or whether they will forbear (for they are 
a rebellious house) yet shall know that 
there hath been a prophet among them.” 

It is the voice of a man terribly in earnest 
—who must speak out or die—who xcould 
speak out if it cost him a hundred deaths! 
It is Luther before the Diet of Worms: 
“Here I takp my stand. I can do no other¬ 
wise’, so help me God. Amen!” 

I have spoken at some length of this 
sermon, not only because it marked the 
dawn of a new era in religious history, but 
because it clearly impliqp, if it does not 
actually embody, the most important of 
those views of religion w hich w r e associate 
with the name of Theodore Parker. With 
its amplification, the “Discourse of Reli¬ 
gion,” which soon followed, it was a defi¬ 
nite and decisive new and final departure 
from the old Unitarian landmarks. And it 
brought the reward in such cases made and 
provided. He says : “I printed the sermon, 
but no bookseller in Boston would put his 
name to tbe title page. Unitarian minis¬ 
ters had been busy with their advice. The 
Swedenborgian printers volunteered the 
protection of their name; the little pamph¬ 
let was thus published, sold, and vehe¬ 
mently denounced. Most of my clerical 
friends fell off; some would not speak to 
me in the street, and refused to take me by 
the hand; in their public meetings they 
left the sofas and benches when I sat down, 
and withdrew from me as Jew's from con¬ 
tact with a leper. In a few months most 
of my former ministerial coadjutors forsook 
me, and there yere only six who would al¬ 
low me to enter their pulpits.” 

Among the select few r permanent occu¬ 
pants of my library table is a handsome 
volume, with the following historical para¬ 
graph written upon the liy-leaf : 

“This book is published by the American 
Unitarian Association, w'hioh represents 
that religious body from which Parker was 
practically expelled in 1811, for preaching 
the sermon on page 289, and for his heresy 


in general. ‘The world moves and the 
mind opens.’ ” 

From May, 1841, until January, 1S59, 
w hen the rapid advance of deadly disease 
literally drove him into unwilling exile, in 
search of the health he was never to find— 
Parker was in the forefront of battle, polit¬ 
ical as well as religious. In the former, how- 
ever, he did not light alone, but in the latter— 
to all intents and purposes—he did; and it 
is the religious battle w r hich chielly con¬ 
cerns us here. A harder one, 1 think, was 
never fought by any man in any age. The 
odds were as one against a thousand, and 
when the one died with his armor on, and 
his face to the foe 9 , it seemed as if he had 
already lost the battle. And it has often 
seemed so since, at least to those who did 
not look below the surface of things. But 
everybody who can see and think, know f S 
noio that the one man vanquished the 
thousand, and died victorious. In this in¬ 
stance, as in others, where the cause of 
Truth and Right sought and found a leader 
for its forlorn hope—“God and one made & 
majority.” 

It was no rose-water campaign, these 
eighteen years. Parker was not, like Emer¬ 
son, “an iconoclast without a hammer.’’ 
On the contrary, his hammer was of the 
heaviest, and he used it with all his might* 
That some (not many) of the idols he 
struck might just as well, perhaps, have 
been spared, may be freely conceded. But 
he dealt no blow' that was not, in his own 
honest and earnest opinion, a blow r for the 
Right, and against the Wrong; for the best 
interests of the human kind, here and 
hereafter, and against whatever tends to 
degrade, demoralize, or discourage human 
nature. Whatever error he promulgated 
was unintentional, and he prayed that it 
might speedily perish. Whatever truth bo 
proclaimed he knew r , and all know', is im¬ 
mortal—and goes forth conquering and to 
conquer forevermore. To use his own 
splendid w’ords: “Truth is a part of tho 
celestial machinery of God. Whoso put- 
teth that in gear for mankind, has the Al¬ 
mighty to turn his w'heel.” 
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Says James Freeman Clarke—who dif¬ 
fered widely from him on some important 
Points: “The work of Theodore Parker in 
theology was not essentially that of denial. 
pulled down in order to build . He believed 
all his mind, heart, soul, and strength, 
ln ^°d, Duty and Immortality. He could 
neve r accept in place of the living God any 
stream of tendency,” or “power not our¬ 
selves making for righteousness.” To him 
^)d was a personal Friend, universal 
al her, whose wmrship filled his mind 
• ln d heart. An impersonal God w*as to him 
1 ^ ntra diction in terms.” 

. * r °thingham—w hose own nature, I fancy, 
!!>!!! 01e sc eptical than was Parker’s—says: 

u h him the religious sentiment was su- 
!!° llle * It had roots in his being w'holly 
^stinct from its mental or sensible forms 
j ex pression — completely distinguished 
0,11 theology, W'hich claimed to give an 
ll | i00Uu t of it in words; and from cere- 
*°nies, which claimed to embody it in rites 
symbols. His sense of the reality of 
Nl ne things was as strong as was ever 
R ‘ by * man of such clear intelligence. 

ls feeling for divine things never lost its 
^j°’ never w r as damped by misgiving, 
^hhned by doubt, or clouded by sorrow, 
in inlen sity of his faith in Providence, 
t 1 « °f his assurance of personal immor- 
hi , lt ^’ See ms almost fanatical to modern 
pjV* w ho sympathize in general with his 
fain ° Ph y* Uis conlu] ence in the latter 
Particularly, not all theists share. 
Se bbl1 ^ was native, instinctive—in a 
o ^hse spontaneous and irresistible—born 
^ v ^. levere nce, aspiration, trust, affection, 
K n . lcb were ineradicable qualities of his 

hnif. ^ these “ineradicable qualities” which 
lTle ve barker so peculiarly near and dear to 
tl * ^f his theology satisfies my head, 
hio^ Satisf y niy heart. In those pious but 
lae]^ dreary hooks which, in my youth, for 
0 f t( ^ °t- more interesting literature, 1 was 
tin impelled to read—memories of dis- 
t} lc f UPs h e d departed saints and the like— 
°ce Pblllse “Nearness to God” frequently 

Ul ‘red • Mnrl I_frt nCCAAlfllP. 


it with the highest form of piety. That, 
in nearly every case, this “nearness” was 
accompanied by an awful fear; that God, 
the Father, w'as apparently lost and for¬ 
gotten in God the Sovereign—did not ap¬ 
pear to me inconsistent, but merely as 
inevitable. I thought it could not be othei- 
wise; and when I saw r in Parker a “near¬ 
ness to God” compared with w'hich that of 
Baxter, Doddridge, Paysonj and the rest, 
was a far away remoteness, and accom¬ 
panied by “that perfect love which castetli 
out fear,” and a sense of Divine Father¬ 
hood in which Sovereignty was lost and 
forgotten—what a blessed revelation it 
was to me! Here is a little prayer—not 
one made in public, but in the privacy of 
the closet, and written in his private jour¬ 
nal for no eye but his own. I quote it, not 
only as an illustration of his characteristic 
feelings and relations towards God, but as 
showing the spirit in which he entered 
upon what was destined to be the decisive 
year of his life: 

“It is the last day of 1S40, and I finish 
this book. * * * 

Oh, Thou Spirit whom no name can 
measure and no thought contain; Thou to 
whom years are as nothing, and who art 
from everlasting to everlasting I thank 
Thee that my life still lasts from year to 
year. 1 thank thee that my cup is full of 
blessings. But I would bless I bee still if 
Thou didst fill my cup with grief, and turn 
my day into night. Yea, Oh, God. my 
Father, I will bless Thee for whatever Thou 
shalt send. I know it is all very good. I 
bless Thee that Thou art still very nigh me, 
that Thou speakest to my heart from year 
to year. Thou kindlest my faith; Ikon 
quiekenest my love; Thou castest down 
my fear. When my father and mother 
forsake me, Thou wilt take me up. Oh, 
my God, bless me still this coming year. 
Be not afar off. May I never become false 
to Thy gift. Let my eye be open, my heart 
true and warm, my faith pure and heavenly. 
May religion dwell in the inmost sanc¬ 
tuary of my heart. Let it be my daily life, 
and wherever they ears shall find me, may 













I do my duty, without fear, and so live on— 
lying low in Thy hand and blessed by Thy 
goodness. Amen.'’ 

My friends, this to me is the ideal Faith. 
To possess it I would, were I a prince, 
willingly, nay, gladly, exchange a palace 
for a hovel, and live and die a beggar. 

This enthusiastic faith it was which 
made Parker an enthusiastic optimist. He 
said, with his friend Emerson: ‘‘Don’t 
hang a dismal picture on the wall, and do 
not daub with sables and glooms in your 
conversation. Don’t be a cynic and dis¬ 
consolate preacher. Don’t bewail and 
bemoan. Omit the negative propositions . 
Nerve us with incessant affirmatives.” 

He believed with his whole mind and 
might in a good God — 

“That God who ever lives and loves, 
One God. one law, one element, 

And one far off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 

And he taught and wrought accordingly. 
Speaking out of the fulness of an absolute 
confidence, supreme and sublime, he nerves 
the despondent soul with such glorious 
affirmatives as these: 

“In the great family of God, there is no 
son of perdition.” 

“Whatever is consistent with reason, con¬ 
science and the religious faculty is con¬ 
sistent with the Christianity of Jesus_all 

else is hostile. Whoever obeys these three 
oracles is essentially a Christian, though he 

lived ten thousand years before Jesus_or 

living now, does not own his name. 

“There sits Theism. Before it passes on 
the stream of human history, rolling its 
volumed waters from all lands—Ethiopian, 
Malay, Tartar, Caucasian, American—from 
each nation, tribe and family of men; and 
it comes from the infinite God, its perfect 
cause; it rolls on its waters by the infinite 
providence, its perfect protector. He knew 
at creation the history of empires, these 
lesser dimples on the stream; of Ellen and 
William, Cain and George, the bubbles on 
the water’s face. He provided for them 
. all, so that not a dimple deepens and whirls 
away, not a bubble breaks, but the perfect 


providence‘foresaw and forecared for it all* 
God is on the shore of human history—in¬ 
finite power, wisdom, justice, love; God is 
in the air over it, where lloats the sparrow 
that fell, falling to its bliss—in the waters, 
in every dimple, in each bubble, in each 
atom of every drop. And in the end the 
stream falls into the sea—that Amazon of 
human history, under the line of providence, 
on the equator of the world—falls into the 
great ocean of eternity; and not a dimpl c 
that deepens and whirls away, not a bubble 
that breaks, not a single atom of a drop i 3 
lost. All fall into the ocean of blessedness 
which is the bosom of love; and then the 
rush of many waters sings out this psalih 
from human nature and human history— 
God is for us, who can be against us? ’ ” 

Is this all-embracing optimism, which 
Parker believed and preached with all h'» s 
heart and soul— truth ? I do not knoW' 
“What is truth ?” asked Pilate, eighteen cert" 
turies ago. Jesus did not answer the queS" 
tion, nor has it been answered before 
since his day. I can only say that tld 3 
optimism is truth to me; not because Park ef 
believed and preached it, but because it i 3 ’ 
to me, the only satisfactory solution of th° 
enigma of life. It may not be truth to nJ.V 
•brother on my right, or my sister on ifl/ 
left; it certainly is not truth to my brothel’ 3 
and sisters in India and China. But to & 0 
it is—like the existence of God and immort* 1 
life—one of “those great truths that nev el 

• can be proved.” I cannot, indeed, acceP 
it with the perfect and jubilant certain^ 
Parker did, because my temperament 1 

• darker and less buoyant than was hi 3 ' 

But- 

“Falling with my weight of care-’ 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God^ 
I stretch lame hands of faith and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what 1 feel is Lord of all— 

And faintly trust the larger hope.” 

This is my “larger hope.” # 

No one who has not carefully read agfld 
and again the published prayers of Parke 1 *’ 
can be said to really know him as lie d 1 ' 
serves to be known. In these prayers l* 1 
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serene faith, his absolute confidence, and 
Miove all, his “nearness to God”—are shown 
as u owliere else. Like the Hiudu, he does 
not stop by calling God, his Father; he 
s °ftens Divinity in Motherhood. To me 
familiar invocation—“Oh God, who art 
0llr Father, and our Mother not the less”— 
(which some have criticised) is full of the 
Vei y spirit of true devotion, and is as tender 
and touching as it is true. It appeals to 
hat profound instinct of human nature 
Which the Catholic Church—with its rare 
^ ,s dom-—has recognized and satislied in the 
Worship of the Virgin Mary, and which 
l0 testantism altogether ignores. Prayer 
^. Ifc h him was not a duty, but a necessity of 
ls spiritual nature. It was as natural and as 
j l sy for him to pray as to breathe; and like 
£ lov ing, trusting child, he was never so 
a Ppy as when thus caught up in the arms 
Hie Divine Father and Mother. 

°ve, I think, must have been the domi- 
^‘ l at element of his character. He had the 
^°urag e of a lion, blended with the tender- 
c es ? of a woman. When, on a certain oc- 
^ Us i°n, his clerical brethren treated him 
crudest injustice, he burst into 

Tl UlS as soon as he had le£t the room - 
^ ese Were not tears of shame or of fear, 

hj!. 1 tears bitter sorrow, wrung from a 
llo^ 6 and sor cly wounded heart. He loved 
|A'er8 passionately; loved everything the 
* u oa G od has made—children, more than 
' an d probably the greatest disappoint- 
llu d regret of his life was that he had 
t^. c kildren of his own. He tried to supply 
Ij,.* 8 craving want with the children of his 
j 0 Lll ds and acquaintances, who learned to 
kith as much as he loved them. He 
th" a ^f kept a st °ck of toys in bis study for 
juvenile visitors, and when they came 
^ ail d. their calls were frequent—the busiest 
q an in Boston would leave his work, get 
IlL? ° u the door and play with them, 
siv^ llllla hity was as wide and comprehen-. 
fail aS his cree d. He was generous to a 
e Ve ^ worthy applicant for aid was 

ho r * turnc d empty away from his door, and 
v^ 1 l &kteous cause ever appealed to him in 
He might have said, with Governor 


Andrew, of Massachusetts: “I thank God I 
have never despised any man because he 
was poor, or because he was ignorant, or be¬ 
cause he was black!” 

In an article on “The Historical Aspect 
of the American Churches,” contributed to 
“Macmillan’s Magazine, by Dean Stanley, 
not long before his death, is the following 
significant passage: 

“With all the objections which may be 
made against Theodore Parker’s rough and 
untimely modes of thought and expression, 
he must be regarded as the first pioneer on 
the Trans-Atlantic continent of those larger 
views of critical inquiry and religious phil¬ 
osophy which have so deeply influenced all 
the churches of the Old World.” 

Coming from one of the noblest of 
modern English churchmen, and a Christian 
of whom any church may be proud, this 
may be regarded not only as high praise, 
but as an indication of the irresistible for¬ 
ward movement of modern thought in 
everything pertaining to theology. Thirty 
years before this article appeared, Parker 
was fighting the battle of free thought 
single-handed and alone. He fought so 
successfully that within these thirty years 
such a change of opinion had occurred as 
made it possible for the guardian of Eng¬ 
land’s historic Abbey to express generous 
apreciation of work once considered sac- 
religious, and of a workman once threat¬ 
ened \idth arrest for blasphemy. 

Over the Speaker’s chair, in the Massa¬ 
chusetts Senate Chamber, hangs a vener¬ 
able musket, which is sacred—if ever 
weapon was. Capt. John Parker, gian 
father of Theodore, who led the little com¬ 
pany of militia that opened the Revolution¬ 
ary ball at Lexington, carried this musket, 
and from it fired the first shot in the war, 
which lifted the thirteen colonies into 
recognized nationality, and gave to Amer¬ 
ican liberty “a local habitation and a name. 
The grandson, whose library it adorned 
until his death, bequeathed it to the State, 
little thinking that the old flint-lock would 
represent to future generations his own 
moral heroism, as well as the patriotic 








































valor of his ancestor. For he was, as Dean 
Stanley declared, “the first pioneer on the 
Trans-Atlantic continent of those larger 
views of critical inquiry and religious phil¬ 
osophy which have so deeply influenced 
all the churches of the Old World.” If in¬ 
tellectual and moral liberty be as precious 
as political, then the revolution which 
Theodore Parker inaugurated was not less 
important, and not less valuable than the 
revolution begun by the baud of farmers on 
Lexington Green. 

The sacrifices of feeling and friendship 
his sense of duty demanded of him, are 
well known to the readers of his life and 
letters. He won and wore the martyr's 
crown, though he lived too late for dun¬ 
geon and fagot. “It is needful,” he says, 
“that a man be true—not that he live. 
Are men dogs, that they must be happy? 
The battle of truth seems often lost*, but is 
always won. Her enemies but erect the 
bloody scaffolding, where the workmen of 
God go up and down, and with divine 
hands build wiser than they know. When 
the scaffolding falls, the temple will ap¬ 
pear.” 

One of the watchers by that dying bed in 
a foreign land saw the pale lips move, and 
leaned over to catch the feeble whispers of 
the departing soul: “I have something to 
tell you—there are two Theodore Parkers 
now. One is dying here in Italy, the other 
I have planted in America. He will live 
there, and finish my work.” 

Prophetic utterance surely—for he does 
live, and his work goes on. 

Like all great preachers—all great men, 
indeed, in any vocation—Parker left no 
successor. The religious society which he 
established, if it did not practically die 
with him, ceased, at his death, to have any 
perceptible effect upon contemporary 
thought. His sermons, speeches, lectures 
and essays have comparatively few readers 
now r -a-days, and a complete set of his 
works can scarcely be obtained in this 
country, at any price. Nor is there, I think, 
any religious organization that has form¬ 
ally accepted the doctrines he taught, and 


is pledged to their maintenance and pro¬ 
mulgation. To a short-sighted view, he 
“died, and left no sign.” 

To the larger and clearer view, he still 
lives and moves; is planted, not only i 11 
America, but in Europe—and is growing! 11 
both hemispheres. The inlluences which 
he set in motion have distinctly and decid¬ 
edly changed the climate of religion 3 
opinion; not, perhaps, in a very w r ide area 
of intellectual territory, but in one that i 3 
constantly w idening with the growth of Jl 
religious thought at once independent and 
devout. Thousands and tens of thousand 3 
of persons owe him a debt they do not 
acknowledge; not because they arc 
ashamed or afraid, but because they really 
do not know from whence came the spirit" 
ual ideas which have brightened and 
blessed their lives, and flung a ray of hop c 
and happiness upon the dark back-ground 
of eternity. These ideas are in the air of 
our day, and are breathed unconsciously' 
There is need of them, too, w’hen such il 
man as Phillips Brooks is reported to hav 0 
said in a Lenten sermon, in New York, a fe^ 
weeks ago: “I believe in God, becau 30 
Jesus Christ believed in Him.” 

I close as I began, with a personal r 0 " 
miniscenee. 

Parker is buried in what is now the old 
Protestant Cemetery, in Florence. Ev 011 
thirty years ago space was in such demand 
that his friends only secured a lot aboot 
eight feet by three; two lots on the right, of 
same dimensions, being already occupied* 
and a third—touching the narrow avem 10 
on the left—having been occupied sine 0 ' 
These three graves belong respectively 
Elise, Ernst and Edouard Bosse, natives 0 
Riga, in Russia. All are covered by hand" 
some white marble tombs, bearing a sculp"' 
tured cross. 

Parker's grave is in the midst of this fain" 
ily of strangers—between the two fU’ e * 
named—and is much the plainest in its su 1 " 
roundings. The headstone, severe in 
simplicity, has only the name: “TiieOdo#^ 
Parker” —place and date of birth: “Le£" 
ington, Mass., United States of Amend 1 ’ 
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August 24.1S10,”—and of death: “Florence, 
Ia y 10? 1SG0.” The material of the head 
ai ul foot stones, and of the side pieces, is of 
^ er y coarse gray marble, or fine sandstone— 
11 ' va s impossible for me to determine 
AV Jnch. 

So this typical American, in whose veins 
Uu no drop of blood that w r as not American, 
,ln d whose instincts, ideas, and action were 
oi'oughly and intensely American—sleeps 
l° n g sleep in foreign soil; with none of 
ls race, no friend, no acquaintance eveu, 
^ Ul him. Perhaps he would have had it 
^ or rio man was ever more catholic in 
ar acter and creed than this man—none 
,ia a broader or more all-embracing love 
01 bis fellow-men. 

in * lGn ^ saw ^ lfi ree years ago, the wind- 
*•> Path leading to the sacred spot had 
f vuiently been trodden by many pilgrim 
Kindly hands have planted a rose- 
,ls h upon the grave, and sprays of ever- 
off? n autl flesh flowere are not unfrequent 
ei ings upon the grassy shrine. From it 
11 can look away to the fringe of mount- 

‘Anous 


118 Peaks in whose lap the fairest of 
,l ian cities reposes. The day of our visit 
j, ^ ' Vl fe accompanied me) was, what is so 
brj^i ^ ^at season °f the year—clear and 


Ur 


! Sht, an ideal Italian day—“a bridal of 
“T earttl anc * sk y-” 1 had nie the 

^. h ? n Sermons of Religion,” English edition, 
0v 1Cih ^as prayers attached; and I read 
^ grave the last prayer in that col- 
U‘u. tl ° n ^ ma de in Music Hall, Boston, Jan- 
^ 2, 1859 —just twenty-eightyears before, 
tin ^' aS —f need not say—something more 
£lad to have the opportunity of paying 
of IS a Ppropriate tribute to the dear memory 
0lle who has done so much for me. 


^ f resident then said : 

ref, Ule time Mr * Parker was practically 
^ e d the privilege of preaching the Thurs- 
\vA lectlll *e referred to by Mr. Dinunock, he 
55 settled over a parish in West Roxbury. 


The course of the Unitarian clergy had the 
effect to stir up his friends, and at a meeting 
held in Boston, it was resolved that “Theo¬ 
dore Parker shall be heard in Boston.” 
Acting upon this resolve, the Melodeon was 
engaged, and Mr. Parker preached to 
crowded audiences therefrom 1640 to 1S51. 

At that time I lived in Watertown, about 
seven miles from Boston, and it was my 
habit to walk to the city on Sunday morn¬ 
ings with two or three friends, hear the 
sermon and walk back. Being young, ai- 
dent and full of enthusiasm, we all enjoyed 
the walk, the sermon, and the talk thereon, 
as we returned home. Those were happy 
days, aud we listened to the words of wis¬ 
dom which fell from the lips of our beloved 
preacher with great interest, and no doubt 
he had much to do with our after-lives, for 
we were all made better and broader by 

every utterance he gave. 

In 1851, the Melodeon needing alteration 
and repairs, it became necessary to give it 
np, and the Society applied for the use of 
the Masonic Temple, which was refused on 
the ground “that it would injure the reputa¬ 
tion of the building if Mr. Parker be allowed 

to preach therein.” 

Mr Parker’s earnest friends had formed 
themselves into a society, which was known 
and became celebrated as the Twenty-eighth 
Congregational Society of Boston. Is ot 
daunted by the difficulties in the way, the 
Society made strenuous efforts to seeuie a 
place, aud in 1S52 obtained the use of Bos¬ 
ton’s Grand Music Hall. Mr. Parker ga\e 
his first sermon there on the 21st of Novem¬ 
ber, and continued to preach in this Hall as 
long as he preached anywhere. After his 
death the Society continued services therein, 
and for some time the desk was occupied by 
David Wasson and others. Afterwards, e 
Rev. J. Vila Blake was called to minister to 
the Society, and remained with It some 
years. He is with us to-night, and i 
with great pleasure that I now introduce 
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MR. BLAKE’S ADDRESS. 


Mr . President , Ladies and Gentlemen of 
the Unitarian Club :—I thank you for the 
privilege you have extended to me. Very 
glad am I to have the pleasure of being 
your guest at this happy meeting. 

I am very glad to be allowed to speak to 
you about Theodore Parker. Not only do 
I hold him in great honor and reverence, 
but for three years I had the pleasure to be 
the minister of Parker’s Society, the Twenty- 
eighth Congregational Society of Boston, 
Mass. You may be sure that I accepted 
not such a post without much doubt and 
hesitation. Three times was I invited be¬ 
fore I accepted once, and when at last I 
concluded, from force of many circum¬ 
stances, to throw in my lot with that 
people, it was with a great sense of respon¬ 
sibility and fear of undertaking such a task, 
so young and inexperienced as I was. 

Also the Society had not been a unit upon 
the propriety of continuing their existence 
after the loss of their great minister. Some 
thought that as the Twenty-eighth Society 
was emphatically Parker’s Society, it ought 
to die with him. Others said that the true 
way for the Society to honor the memory 
of Theodore Parker, was to continue to 
exist, and to be as active as possible in 
spreading the thought of their great minis¬ 
ter. This opinion prevailed. The Society 
was obliged to give up at last; but I am 
glad that I had three happy years with 
that people in an atmosphere of great love 
for Theodore Parker, and a devout cherish¬ 
ing of his memory. 

I will not speak now of Parker’s weight 
and influence in the great world, but wholly 
of his effect on his people. 

His great power and influence with them 
came mainly, I think, from three sources: 
The fiist and main source, was his grandeur 
and courage as a truthful man. His moral 
impression was mighty and enduring. As 
1 talked with his people, I noticed more 
and more that they spoke not so much of 
what he said, as of what he was and what 


he did. Very little did they speak to me of 
Parker’s words, very little did they quote 
to me his sayings, but always they were 
speaking of his acts, his courage, his devo¬ 
tion, his moral power, his character. His 
faithfulness 'extended over them even in 
small matters, and they learned to expect 
from him great care and sense of obliga¬ 
tion. 

One woman, who, like all of the people* 
held Parker’s memory in the most tender 
recollection, told me that once he promised 
to call on her during the month of October* 
The days went by one after another, and 
became not; the last week arrived, and 
still he had not come. The lady was 
anxious, not so much, indeed, because she 
wished to see Parker, as because she liked 
not to feel that he would fail to do as b e 
said he would. On the very last day of the 
month he came, and she learned thus tha* 
his word meant also performance. I have 
been told, though I know not on what 
authority, for I have never seen the story 
in print, that after Parker had preached 
his great discourse on Daniel Webster, i* 
was remarked by statesmen at Washington* 
that from that moment, there must be con" 
siderod to have grown up a change in tb e 
Slavery Question; that .henceforth, the 
battle must be waged, not as a political* 
but as a moral issue. This was an instance 
of Parker’s great moral impression. H 
was this that I found chiefly living amon£ 
his people, the impression, namely, of li 
great, strong man, immensely in earnest* 
and loving the truth and the right with b lg 
whole soul. 

The second great source of Parker’s in^ 
fluence with his people, was his mighty 


belief in God. This was as great, as deep* 
and as mighty in him, as in any saint o 
the Middle Ages. No soul of them all 
ever tilled with a more stirring and devoU 
sense or thought of God, than was th^ 
spirit of this great modern preacher. * 
filled all his life and all his days with both 
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a glory and a power. It moved the people 
Wonderfully, because it was always like a 
great light about him. One of the congre¬ 
gation said to me: “If you wish to know 
' vll y I was drawn to Theodore Parker, and 
hold to him, this was the reason—that he 
believed so mightily in God.” I know no 
fading marked by a more omnipresent 
prayerful ness, devotion and piety, than 
barker’s private diary. The thought of 
^°d was continually moving within him, 
and pressing on him. Who can be filled 
fuU of the thought of God without moving 
ln on, the children of God? 

1 fie third source of Parker’s great influ- 
Cllce with his people was his personal teu- 
ei ness. He was as tender as the best of 
^ v °rnen. He was overflowing with emo- 
*° ns of love, pity, gentleness, tenderness, 
o Was a very warm and loving friend. He 
^ Vas very easily moved to tears. Both kind- 
l ^ ss ll nd unkindness would quickly till his 
^ es to overflowing. In the privacy of his 
tua y* the tears would quickly rush to his 
and surprise him, while he was recall- 
,l g sorrowfully the coldness of some brother 
Roister toward him. His diary was his 
onimunion with himself and with God. 
^ e ^bilked not the tears nor thought them 
t !^anly’ though sometimes he would say: 
r, Il at! am I actually crying over this?” 

lG tears were but the rain from the heavens 
^ great heart into which all the dews of 
.‘ ll tb, all the cares, thoughts, pains and 
of men ascended. 

‘ * Ie was a great friend to children. His 
c °ple told me stories of his visits to the 
0 ^hold B where children were. Often lie 
Nv ° lll d neglect the elders, and down he 
pi° llld & et on the floor with the children, 
t ,^ying with them, making games with 
himself a child among children, and 
joying heartily their freshness, their gay- 
A y ’ their frolicsomeness and sweetness. 

c bildren loved to play with him as 
!p eU as be loved them, 
bis tenderness of heart made his pres- 
^ er y gracious, so that even strangeis 
* was told once the story of a call 


not keeping house, but boarding. His par¬ 
ishioner being out, the lady of the house 
saw Mr. Parker, and having excused the ab¬ 
sence of his friend, she sat down and talked 
with him for an hour, not knowing who he 
was, while Parker graciously and pleas¬ 
antly conversed. When he had gone and 
his parishioner had returned, the lady said: 
u Oh! you don’t know what you have lost. 
The most delightful gentleman has been 
here to see you this afternoon, and I am 
sorry you lost so beautiful a call. He talked 
an hour with me in the most delightful 
manner.” You can imagine the chagrin 
of the good lady, who had cherished a great 
horror of Parker and had talked very vi¬ 
olently and harshly against him, when slie 
found that the angel, whom thus she hac 
entertained unawares, was no other than 
the great arelf-heretic. Truly, it is a ter¬ 
rible shock to believe a man to be an imp 
of darkness, and then find him by acci 
dent an angel of light, while yet you know 
not with whom you are talking. 

The tenderness of Parker’s soul appeared 
in his religious feeling, and supplied him 
with a great and deep reverence of spirit. 
This appeared very beautifully and very 

often; ahoays, indeed, except when Ins duty 

to denounce and pull down some idol ap¬ 
peared to hide fora time the essential rev¬ 
erence of his mind and heart. An lllustra.- 
tion of this fact is a story that one of his 
people told me: Once Mr. Parker was at¬ 
tending a funeral, where not only he, bu 
also another minister was to officiate. I is 
other minister was a foe and opponent of 
Theodore Parker, his theological foe I 
mean, and quite ready to denounce 
warmly as being unreligious, unchn.tian 

and heretical in every way. , , . . 

minister had read from the Bible, he laid 
the book on the floor, at his feet. 
reached reverently down, carefully l ed 
the' sacred volume and placed it on a tabic, 
tbant^might have a more fit resting-p'ace 

above the feet of men. 

These three now, ,.re the greet sources of 

Parker’s .uJoenee with > 
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be made on a parishioner, who w 
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his devotion, his sterling honesty, his fear¬ 
lessness for the truth, also his great faith 
in God and his love of God; and finally, his 
tender, human feeling, that hound him 
closely, heart to heart, with all the people 
of his congregation. 

I ought not to omit to refer, however, to 
one other fact in Parker, which gave him a 
great interest and power with people. I 
mean his immense knowledge and learning. 
IIis learning was not only extraordinary, 
but utterly phenomenal, immense, unimag¬ 
inable. Indeed, he seems like some great 
cloistered student, a vast scholar of the 
past, suddenly set down among modern 
affairs. His power of acquisition and re¬ 
membering was enormous. His reading 
was vast, aud almost in every direction. 
He could use, for all needful purposes, an 
immense array of languages. When he 
was writing to Miss Cabot once, on the eve 
of their marriage, while he had no pros¬ 
pects, not even a parish in sight, he told 
her that he thought the knowledge of some 
twenty languages would enable him to 
wring a living from the world. When he 
received a letter from a Southern man, 
arguing for the “divine right of slavery,” 
on the ground of the curse of Ham and his 
descendants, Theodore Parker was enabled 
to reply to him, that he had read about 
every book of any value on the curse of 
Ham ever written in any language. He 
was not only a vast reader, but his knowl¬ 
edge after awhile made him a very rapid 
reader. He would sit and talk with you 
for a half hour, while turning over, appar¬ 
ently with the greatest leisure, the pages 
of a new book. At the end of the conver¬ 
sation with you, he had read the book 
throuo-h. If you did not believe it, you 
could & examine him on it. This was be¬ 
cause he was so well acquainted with the 
subject of the book, whatever it was, that 
by looking through the volume in that 
manner, he could easily light on the places 
where there was anything new and distinc¬ 
tive, and master those paragraphs at once. 
'Then he had mastered the book. 


Not only was his scholarship vast, but 
bis information about common things was 
very remarkable. His fund of practical 
information about trade and business 
seemed unlimited. He was very fond of 
using this information, and amusing him¬ 
self with it by meeting any man who ap¬ 
proached him on that man’s own specialty? 
greatly to the visitor’s amazement. Thus f 
have been told the story of a pump-maker, 
who was introduced to Parker. VVhea 
Parker found out his business, he imme¬ 
diately launched forth about pumps, and 
displayed such an extraordinary amount of 
information, as both delighted and 
astounded the maker of that useful article* 

Parker’s thirst for knowledge was i n " 
satiable. There was absolutely nothing l lG 
wished not to know, nothing of which h 6 
was ignorant willingly. I have been told 
that he began to study the Russian lan¬ 
guage, in the midst of his over-work and 
crowded life in Boston. I know not the 
authority for the statement, for I have seen 
it nowhere in print, to my recollection; but 
Weiss mentions that he attempted Russia 11 
while in the Divinity school, but wa^ 
obliged to give it up because he could find 
no one who could teach him the sounds oi 
the alphabet. 

At that same time, however, he wn- 
studying Italian, Portuguese, Dutch, IcC" 
landic, Chaldaic, Arabic, Persian, Coptic 
and a little of the Ethiopian. Afterwards* 
he took up Swedish and Anglo-Saxon. H° 
was minutely versed in Hebrew and Syi ia c ' 
Of course, he was at home also in German 
and French, Latin and Greek. 

But I have detained you long enough 
and must stop—perhaps, indeed, too long' 
You will pardon me on account of tb 6 
attractiveness and greatness of the them 6 ' 
Parker was a very great man, large and 
glorious all round, in mind, in heart, W 
conscience. Ample as he was in mind* 
however, his greatest glory was in his chat*" 
acter simply as a man. “His armor 
his honest thought, the simple truth 
highest skill.” 
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1 lie President—There was no more pleas- 
< l nt feature of Mr. Parker’s life than that of 
llle 8u Pport he received from the many 
ajle women of his Society. They were 
j lot 0n ly his strong religious supporters, 
)llt be had the happy faculty of making 
em warm personal friends. It was always 
* l pleasure; while looking over the vast 
jhuliences which assembled every Sunday to 
/j!! khn, to note the earnest faces and in- 
c Hgent appreciation of so many women. 
h^eoHect Caroline H. Dali, Elizabeth Pea- 
0c y and Ednah Cheney as among these, 


and as most constant in their attendance. 
This support continued all through his 
ministrations, and those who have read his 
correspondence, as published in John 
Weiss's Life of Parker, canfully appreciate 
the encouragement he must have received, 
from them. We have with us to-night one 
who fully appreciates what Parker did for 
our denomination, and can tell us just how 
his work has touched her. It is with great 
pleasure that I now introduce Mis. Celia 
Parker Woolley, of Chicago. 


MRS. WOOLLEY’S ADDRESS. 


y 

pi ° Ul ref l llcst that I should write out for 
^ dication the few remarks I had the honor 
t ! nake at the Parker meeting of yourUni- 
^ 1,111 Club, embarrasses me a little, for I 
lit°> that an y attempt to put the same into 
Dj U . ar y form will seem to highten their 
^ :ln d importance to those readers who 
11j. 1 e l 3res ent on that occasion. I remember 
Self 1 * was led, quite unexpectedly to my- 
j ky some remarks of the President about 
Wo 1 - V )° r S re o arc l fur women, to speak a few 
ba} 11 > ^ ls re hition to such friends as Han- 
°f tl ^ tevenson llnc l Frances Power Cobbe; 
\ Va 1(2 beauty and high honor to both, which 
Win 1Uan best in his close sisterly relation 
1 ^ le former, of Parker’s constant de- 
jj.j^^^dence on this true and sympathetic 
1 0 y anc i of her unfailing belief in and 

by towards him, a loyalty untouched 
ti« u e a buse, misunderstanding, grave dis- 
R)o. apprehension with which he was 
111 other quarters. I then spoke 
t 0 „ 10 babit, among Unitarians, of linking 
the names of Ohanning and Par- 
y etY* lillXles ^bat k y reason the distinct, 
ew vl odred phases of religious thought and 
Se ba- ieilCe re P r esented by each, are as in¬ 
ox 1 a bly connected in our minds as those 
M 0 ^ n & e lo and Raphael, Beethoven and 
q,‘ U Goethe and Schiller. 

atln ing vvas spoken of as one whose 
ne character and untroubled life per- 


milted him to reach the conclusions of the 
rational faith he taught, by the pathway of 
pure reason, the undisturbed processes of 
philosophical aud religious inquiry; while 
Parker’s more striking and less peaceful 
destiny was to reach the same, through a 
deep moral revolt against all the teachings 
of orthodox theology, including that mild 
and meaningless departure from the same, 
taught by some of the early Unitarians. 
Parker’s nature, to put it more briefly, was 
essentially determined by his moral sympa¬ 
thies. He was a man of intense feeling. 
Though the first of American scholars, and 
a man of marvelous erudition, his work was 
permeated from first to last with a burning 
sense of the worth of personal righteous¬ 
ness. His sympathies were always aflame, 
his strong sense of justice continually on 
the alert, his love of mankind the ruling 
passion of his soul. I bis moial eut nisi 
asm made him the champion a 
great reforms, whereas Ohanning, from the 
greater breadth and quiet of his natme, en¬ 
tered hesitatingly into all active organiza¬ 
tion, though supporting in Ins pulpit the 
most advanced ideas and principles of 
social progress. Thus, Parker could enter 
readily into the anti-slavery struggle, while 

Ohanning, holding the institution in as 
deep abhorranee as any, yet reluctantly 
allied himself with that baud of stormy ag- 
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itators, whose excesses of speech and action 
seemed to him often to harm rather than 
help the cause of justice. I remember also 
trying, in a very imperfect way, to point out 
the possible contrast the present age might 
have witnessed in these two men, had they 
been living to-day, raising the question as 
to the special attitude each would have 
held towards the modern school of thought, 
we call the scientific, based on the discovery 
of evolution; venturing the opinion that 
Parker, rather than Channing, would have 
shown the earliest distrust of the same, and 
basing this opinion on Parker’s intense de¬ 
votion to certain transcendental methods 
of thought, and their outcome, his unwav¬ 
ering, almost dogmatic belief in the spirit¬ 
ual nature of man, aud its relation to the 
unseen. This intensity of Parker’s nature 
was its strength, as the lucidity of Chan- 
ning’s was his. Channing will, because of 
the broader nature of the principle of rea¬ 
son in religion, for which he always, mainly, 
stood, be the first great leader among Uni¬ 
tarians; but Parker, by very reason of the 
greater warmth and demonstrativeness of 
his temperament, will always be the in- 
6 pirer, while his sufferings, which w'e now 
see to have been so unjust, bring him near¬ 
est to our sympathies. We admire, revere, 
and in a seuse follow Channing, but we 
love Parker. 

There was a concluding word I wanted to 
speak, refraining only on account of the 
lateness of the hour, and may, therefore, be 
permitted, perhaps, to include it here, as it 
seems to me most important oi all. What 
is the lesson to 21 s to-day of Parker’s life? 
Is it not one chieily revealed, not through 
any advanced opinions he taught about the 
miracles or the nature of Christianity, but 
almostsolely through the sufferings imposed 
by the popular misunderstanding and fear 
of him. We see to-day how needless were 
these sufferings, how strange, how dishon¬ 
orable to the Unitarian heart and intelli¬ 
gence that inflicted them. Probably there 
is not a Unitarian minister living in this 
later age but proudly reflects he would have 
been as brave and generous as James Free¬ 


man Clarke was, had he lived then, and not 
among those who denied Parker fellowship 
and recognition. Nothing is easier than to 
put ourselves on the right side when looking 
backward in this way. When will this re¬ 
trospective wisdom teach us a similar de¬ 
gree of enlightenment and kinduess in re¬ 
gard to the duties and trials of the present 
hour? When will the habit of praising and 
exalting the dead heroes of the past lead uS 
rightly to estimate the conduct of the li v " 
ing, to recognize the continued work 
necessary advance in the great and growing 
ideas of our liberal faith, among the 
and issues of to-day? 

There is no chapter of Unitarian history 
that contains so pointed a moral as the 
of Parker. We praise him poorly when > vC 
fail to apply the lesson of his life to our o^ rJ1 
times, and can only truly honor him W 
making it impossible that another shall cv° r 
suffer at the hands of our liberal fellowship 
the injury and pain he suffered. Only td‘ c 
firm establishment of a principle of brothel " 
hood, as wide and loving as the human heart’ 
can do this. 

The President—At the time Parker 
entering upon his career, and indeed JlP 
through his life, the pulpit and liter**!’/ 
lield of the country was filled by many 0 
the ablest minds this country has produced 
Channing, Emerson, Chapin, Dewey, Sh* 1 ^ 
King and others, were in their prime a* 1 
constantly before the people in the ptdP 1 
and on the platform. It may be that E ,ir 
ersou has bad more influence on philosop^ 
ical discussions than any other leader, b l1 
it is very doubtful whether any one has * 
vitally affected the question of religion ^ 
has Mr. Parker. Ilissledge hammer stroll 
upon the wrongs and evils of the day \v eI 
terrific, as many a public man of the tin^ 
can testify. Foremost in the advocacy 0 
whatever would help to ameliorate the c 
ditions of suffering humanity, the cons## 1 
demand upon him for help was almost 
burden. Yet he never failed to meet tl }i 


cO 


demand, and always give us a new serin 01 * 
on Sunday. He had great inlluence on 
count of his outspokenness and adhere# 0 
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° ^ le positions he assumed. Ready to 
r j ac ^ wrong, he ever defended the 
Jg t with vigor and success. Ilis breadth 
m thought and earnest purpose has had 
0 ll,ch offset upon those connected with 
u denominations, and the clearness of 


his position and teachings has brought to 
us many of the independent thinkers of the 
land. To-night we have one such with us, 
who knows how much good Parker has done 
him. 1 now introduce Prof. A. W. Gould, 
of Manistee, Michigan. 


Prof. GOULD’S ADDRESS. 


rfai*' ^ res ident and Members of the Unita- 
ple* —* have to thank you for the rare 
elo^’e I have enjoyed in listening to these 
an d heartfelt tributes to a great 
hai * hour is so late that, per- 

* c °uld show my gratitude best by 
8 ub* lng . you :in y wor ds of mine. Yet the 
* S S ° * ns Pff % *ng that I am tempted to 
to t\ 18 Sicily as possible, a few thoughts 
^ ° Se a ff*eady expressed. 
st ll( | gleut 111 an is indeed a noble object of 
t[ lQ y * Parker himself says that “in all 
n g Nv ° l% ld there is nothing so remarkable as 
111 ar h nothingsorare, nothing which 
^ * re Pays study.” And he is entirely 
8 Pok * ^ Ut t * le great man of whom he 
two! Was Jesus of Nazareth, who lived 
ci ate k° usan cl years ago. And to appre- 
Pei\ s ° 1 *=» rea t man truly, I think we need 
ee ut Pectiv ^ as it were. It is only when the 
h ero lll * GS are rolling between us and our 
U l0 ° S) fc hat we realize their grandeur, and 
t^/^ter the man the greater the dis- 
o f g ne eded to put him in his true position 
j-^ 11 Passing greatness. 

I ^ eixi ember how disappointed I was when 
I h‘ 8 ] t st °od at the foot of Mount Blanc. 

ex pected it to tower to the very 
fliq ^ ar above all its fellows. And it 
lo\ v G ' Ver to the heavens, but so did its fel- 
^blj l0lln ^ a ins also. They were all grand, 
heaven-high, and I could see no 
u l °nt reason for selecting that one 


Pe : 


ak 


^ as fc he highest mountain in Europe. 
J len I i e ft the mountain behind me 
a nq Gl °ssed the Alps, went down the Rhone 
step J er tl *e Lake to Geneva, with every 
, at separated me from that mighty 
5 ffs greatness grew upon me. And 




when I stood on the bridge of Geneva, at 
sunset, and looked to the eastern horizon, I 
saw, high over the great shoulder of land, 
that one white peak risiug in lonely grand¬ 
eur above all its fellows, cleaving the very 
heavens. And then I realized how great, it 
was. I realized that it was indeed the 
highest point of European earth—that all 
the rest of those great mountains were only 
foot-hills to it. I saw it was the dividing 
line between the dark North and the sunny 
South. It was the great water-shed of the 
continent, down whose slopes all the 
streams ran, on the one side towards the 
cold northern ocean, on the other towards 
the bright southern seas. 

So if we could remove ourselves far 
enough from Theodore Parker, I think we 
should find his greatness grow upon us. If 
I could take you a thousand years into the 
future, if I might give you a few reminis¬ 
cences of the future, as the other speakers 
have given their reminiscences of the past, 
we might approximate, in imagination, 
to Parker’s true position. If this Club were 
not of the ninteenth, but of the twenty- 
ninth century, and were studying 11© 
movement of religious thought heie in 
America during this ninteenth centuiy, 

I think it would find but one great epoch in 
this century, one point that divide t e new 
from the old. And that point, our Twenty- 
ninth Century Club, would find to be 
marked by two great names-Emerson and 
Parker. For they both came with the 
same message to men. Ihey o P 1 ® 
claimed the end of the reign of authority in 
relio-ion. They deolared God did not limit 
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favored individuals, but that every human 
soul in every nation and every time was in 
direct communication with its Creator. 

And when our Twenty-ninth Century 
Club looks back through a thousand years, 
they will see that this truth marks an 
epoch, one of the greatest epochs in human 
history. I cannot say what great epochs 
are to come. 

“I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise,” 

but I do feel sure that no epoch of the past 
rises so high, so near heaven, as this epoch 
of Emerson and Parker. And if we stood a 
millennium hence, we should see far more 
clearly than now that these two souls marked 
a dividing line between the past and the fu¬ 
ture, between the cold North of ancient 
authority and priestly rule, and the warm 
South of God in the human soul. And we 
should see that all other epochs of religious 
history, great though they really are, yet are 
only foot-hills to this lone, heaven-high 
peak. I would not detract from the glory 
of the past. Yet the message Paul brought 
to Europe of a Kingdom of Heaven—grand, 
even though mistaken—does not rise to the 
height of this epoch of ours. And Luther 
was but the first foot-hill to their last and 
loftiest truth. He began the ascent, though 
he shrank from it the moment he found 
that he was really rising from authority 
towards heaven. And Channing may have 
been, indeed, a broader and more reason¬ 
able mind than Parker, as has been said 
to-night; but Channing and the older 
Unitarians did not reach the summit. They 
were “a sect halting between the freedom 
of the spirit and the thraldom of the 
letter,” as Parker himself defines them. 
They still admitted the Bible as the sole 
and final revelation of God to man, tho’ 
they did say that we were to use our reason 
in interpreting it. That was indeed a 
noble inconsistency, and our Twenty-ninth 
Century Club will recognize its nobility. 
But they will not yet find the thought of 
men flowing sunwards, they will not find 
the grand water-shed of the ages till they 
reach Emerson and Parker. 


The Divinity School address of Emerson* 
and Parker’s sermon on the “Transient and 
Permanent in Christianity,” mark the 
greatest epoch that religious history bn 9 
yet to show. Those two little pamphlets 
not only dislodged our Bible from its proud 
pre-eminence; they dislodged all the Bibles 
of the civilized world. They antiquated 
all the countless host of commentaries 
with which our libraries are crammed, and 
our divinity students still cramming them" 
selves. They made all these ponderous 
weapons useless, as the little Monitor 
made all the navies of the world useless th® 
day she sailed away from the help!® 99 
Merrimac. 

And these two little books had don e 
more even than that. Our essayist has told 
us how Captain Parker, the grandfather of 
our Parker, fired the first shot at Lexing' 
ton, a “shot heard round the world.” Tb llt 
shot has already brought down half a sod c 
of thrones and freed a hundred millions o* 
human beings, and its force is not &p^ 
yet. But the grandson fired a far greato 1 * 
shot heard round the spiritual world, a sb®* 
that brought down the heavens above 01,1 
heads and shattered the hill beneath oU r 
feet, a shot that has laid low in skapd e9 ^ 
ruins the whole world of the old theology"" 
as some of our Calvinist friends are j l,st 
finding out. For science, during the I* 19 * 
tb n ty years, has gone on steadily provi ,J ^ 
from the outer world what Emerson ad 1 
Parker spoke from their inmost souls lis 
divinest truth. 

But we may perhaps ask ourselves wbi^ 
of these two men will seem the greater [0 
the 29th century; which will seem the so 1 " 
itary peak, and which only the loftiest foo*" 
hill? I think the essayist of the future W* 1 * 
put Emerson highest, and the vast major 1 
of the Club will agree with him. Emerson 0 
name will stand for the great epoch. 
will be the single peak that cleaves the 
on the distant horizon. He will be p l,t 
highest, because of the clear, untroubl^ 
spirit of his writings. There is no mark 
time or place upon them, no stress or stra 1 ^ 
of the furious conflict that raged about bin*' 
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Ibere is nothing transient in his works, and 
Ihe world will go on reading them with 
" ver increasing delight. And it will regard 
1,11 as the maker of the new epoch. 

^nt [ am inclined to think there will be 
knot of careful students in that far- 
° tfiub who will have a good word to say 
01 Parker’s claim to be also an epoch- 
nuker. [f the students of that day read 
^ 0t 01ll y the literature that rose to the sur- 
ace °* the stream of time, but also that 
Ic ^ sln ks to the bottom of the stream, 
t ? a( * i'kc poor books as well as the good, and 
e pamphlets and the newspapers of the 
a 1 century, they will find that Parker did 
E ' v °i’k for his time and for all time that 
Kherson could never do. 
t * Person’s soul, far more than Milton’s, 
in" T * il<e a 8tiir :iik1 dwelt apart.” He lived 
cart} 0 ^ eaven of kis thoughts, not on this 
0x ** ^ 011 may remember his answer to the 

^Qrld^ who assured him that the 

e Was coming to an end. “That does 


hot 


. -VV. UU ~ w 

t he ncern me. I can do very well without 
,n °m ^ Emerson had such a com- 

to ;i > ace ar licle as a wagon, it was hitched 
to 0 S . ai,ar l e i hitched by very short traces, 
Pat^ e ^id not travel along the beaten 
hi 8 n ° ,n cn. When his church objected to 
v *mws, he quietly withdrew to the 
hi lS jjj neTlt of Concord, and there he passed 
lig]^ 1 C * never tried to force his new 
hi s vi Up0n men - He could not even state 
dof 0u ? NVs systematically, still less could he 
Vjq.q C them by argument. When a Har- 
le(1 hi^ l0feSS0r as k ec l him what arguments 
to the conclusion of his now famous 
Wh at f 8 ’ he wrote back: “I do not know 
^hvo dl ? Urnents mean,-in reference to any 
^ 0 ^ 8lOn of thought.” 
tfijg ' ’ barker was just the reverse of all 
lie ^ v , was the Paul of the new faith, 
of ev ‘ ls u nmatched in the use of argument 
sor t* He was gifted with rare 
° f systematic statement, and he 
*ag 0 n0t easil y cl ° without the world. His 
fia *hi e n f Was ln( teed hitched to a star, the 
Oq s jJ 5 ar Emerson’s, but it had a gener- 
tho ^ of traces, so that it rolled along 
111,11 on platform of men. He lived in 


the lives of his fellow-men. His great 
warm heart embraced all Boston, all Amer¬ 
ica-black, as well as white-and all the 
world. As Socrates of old brought down 
philosophy from heaven to the market 
place, so Parker brought down religion 
from the old heaven of theology to t c 
daily life of man: from Mt. Sinai and Cal¬ 
vary to Boston Music Hall in the 19th cen¬ 
tury. With his rare erudition and his rare 
power of systematization, his fond ambition 
was to produce an immortal work. He had 
even begun to gather the material for it. 
But he denied himself the sweet solace ot 
speaking to after days for the stern duty of 
helping his fellow-men of to-day. He was 
not content to withdraw into retirement, be¬ 
cause they loved darkness rather than light. 
He forced the light upon them. Emerson 
shone like a star or a sun, and men nng 
see by his light if they would. But 1 aik 
brought his light to men and compelled 

them to see themselves in it. 

Sunday after Sunday be stood on h a 
orand plaiforrn and tore down the blinds 
Sd shutters that sheltered the life of Ins 
day from the clear light of the unearned 
human eonseienee. He held up the deeds 
of to-day in the light of the last day, m the 
^ b ,„r«er»U..."AndUl,b»«l. = 

an institution as slave } 1 

which outraged the deepest convict.o^ 
the most sacred rights o man-couldhe 

defended by the texts of a book ’^ y ^ . 
eepts of pulpit and priest then, as^h.tt.et 

said, ‘‘down with pulpit, do A J io „ n 

nnd give us nature s teach^ if 

with any book, even tho h ^ ^ jn tfie 
it contradicts the sacied ndg j tbink 

human soul. Therefoie, 3 whom the 
we are discussing to-nig> tb0 usand 

world will still d >^ a S n ,fwho will he 
years from to-m 0 l , makers of the 

called one of the great oi ^ ^ point 

,e P <rVe 

anTnowl^ge^fVoc^and man.” But from 
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bis (lay men began to say, “search the hu¬ 
man soul and the world of to-day, if ye 
would Hud the truest knowledge of God and 
man.” And they will go on saying this 
more and more, till it becomes the one uni¬ 
versal precept of all religions. 

The President—In the early part of Mr. 
Parker’s life he lived and taught school in 
Watertown, Mass. Iknewinanyof the boys 
and girls who were his scholars, and with¬ 
out exception they were his ardent support¬ 
ers throughout his career. They loved him 
for the good there was in him, and which 
overflowed on all around. So when, in 1S5G, 
our little Independent Society, to which 
these boys and girls, then grown fathers 
and mothers, belonged, lost its pastor, an 
appeal was made to Mr. Parker to help us 
obtain the right man to fill the place. Ilis 
old affection for the Watertown folks led 
him to propose that for a year he would 
come to us and preach on Sunday afternoons 
the same sermon he had delivered in Boston 
in the morning. Only too glad were we 
to accept this proposal, and for that 
year we had the full pleasure of his personal 
contact, for he was a most genial companion 
and generous friend as well as an able 
teacher. Afterwards, when weariness and 
sickness made it necessary for him to leave 


MR. MANN’ 

A reform was instituted in Jewry eigh¬ 
teen and a half centuries ago, in which the 
idea of progress in religious ideas was 
affirmed. Men were rebuked for looking 
back to Moses for the completed faith and 
the perfect rule of life. And as to the 
future, they were assured that more light 
was to break, other guides were to come to 
lead into other truth, and greater works 
were to be done in the after-time than the 
world had yet seen. So spoke the Reformer 
from whom we date our era; but from that 
time down to the movement in our own 
day, to which Theodore Parker gave such a 


his native land for Florence in search of 
that health he was never more to enjoy, 1 ]C 
had no warmer friends and sympathizers, 
or well-wishers, than our little band h 1 
Watertown. How we read his letters aud 
watched his progress and gradual decline 
and when the last day came there were 
more sincere mourners anywhere than i 11 
our circle. 

It has been of interest to note ho" r 
strong was his intluenee on the young men 
who came under his ministrations. ^ 
broadened all and increased the moral and 
religous life of each. As I recall them no" r > 
scattered in various parts of our glorious 
land, I know of scarcely any one who ha 9 
not lived a life which has demonstrated tb c 
strength of the impressions made in tbos 0 
early days. This iulluence has extended 
all over the country where our denominU" 
tional work is going on, and as we meet and 
discuss what is being or to be done, we 
that no one has done more to mould on r 
thought than Theodore Parker. 

Especially is this so in the West, and 
the preachers of our faith are imbued largely 
with his thought. 

The Rev. Mr. Maun, of Omaha, will no^ 
address you. 


ADDRESS. 

mighty impulse, this distinctive position of 
Jesus appears to have been forsaken alto" 
gether by the church. The religious hub' 1, 
of looking backward was early formed, and 
soon became as inveterate with Christian 9 
as Jesus had found it with the Jews. 
formers always had it in the most pfO" 
nounced type of all. Their whole idea 
purifying the church was ever, according 
to their favorite way of stating it, a returf 1 
to the church of the Apostles. The notion 
has been that all the errors of belief, all tb 0 
inanities of ceromony, all the mistaken 
rules of action, are the accretions of tU 0 
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centuries, and that if enough of these are 
shipped away, we shall get back to the 
or igiual thing which is faultless. 

Very strange indeed, since Parker spoke, 
las this notion come to look to us. We 
Je gin to wonder how so odd a conception 
^ the course of events could have obtained. 
^ llt i save at a few favored points of time, 
has been ever so. We cannot get back 
s ° far in religious history, but that we find 
| *c people referring to some previous time 
as the moment of the great disclosure. 

. Orally this tendency has been strongest 
P er iods of decline and darkness. The 
e ' v I'estameut was no more than written 
Ay hen there set in a literary decadence 
jyhieh lifted that collection of writings into 
_ ,l vorablc contrast with subsequent relig- 
0lls hooks, and gave to the heroes of 
£°spel story an immense <$clat. Certainly 
e Man of Nazareth would hardly, under 
'by circumstances, have failed of the rev- 
^cnee of after-ages; but who dare say as 
buch of any one of the twelve Apostles? 
u Ppose there had been no arrest of human 
h r °gress in the early Christian centuries, 

‘ Oppose literature, and art, and architecture 
Ulcl kept on their fair career, widening 
deepening the olden glory, suppose 
bit with these there had kept pace among 
j People a growth and refinement of 
Morals, a just spiritual development, does 
j^by one imagine that the world would have 
j Lc; b saying all along that with John and 
t Um es, and Peter and Jude, the last raur- 
jbffi-s of inspiration expired upon human 
*Ps? On the contrary, the age of prophecy 
°bld then have survived, and the canon 
|.° ul d not have closed while the prophets 
^ v od. it is precisely because the prophetic 
£ 0l ’d has been heard in our day, because 
'berson and Parker have lived among us, 
^bd \ Ve b aye beffioM their glory, that the 
b habit of setting the face toward Jerusa- 
l b is beginning to look absurd. 
r Pese men who, different as they were, 
never be separated in a study of the 
f l °vement of thought that is carrying us 
t ° l >ard, forced us on to a theory of evolu- 
l ° n in spiritual things at the very time 


that others were making plain the doctrine 
of evolution in the material universe. They 
have brought us to see that religion is not a 
thing perfected ages ago; that it is not the 
part of the church to be the servile imita¬ 
tor of a church that was; that its high 
function is to be the living channel of a 
revelation to man. Our connection with 
the source of life is direct, not indirect by 
way of Palestine and across the abyss o 


eighteen centuries. 

“Cast leaves and feathers rot in last yeai s 

The^vinged brood, flown thence, new 
dwellings plan, 

The serf of bis own past is nota'. , 

To change and change is life, to mo\ • 
never rest;— . , _ ,__ 


Oddi}' enough, they who contend that the 
church is properly an imitator fast bound 
to an ancient type, arc themselves unable 
to hold by that notion in practice. In 
most stationary orders there is change, am 
the change is ordinarily not in the direction 
of better conformity to something old, it is 
re-adjustment to that which is new. In 
spite of all professions to the contrary, the 
Christian system, in every one of its forms, 
is plastic, yielding—reluctantly, it may be, 
but still yielding to the force of newly 
discovered truth. In most connections 
there is a blind unconsciousness of tli , 

and it may be cited as one of the peculia 
services of Theodore Parker to this gener¬ 
ation of liberal thinkers, that he led a move¬ 
ment which has about it a sense o P 
gross. Not only is there growth of idea 
but growth that avows itself as sue . 
not a return to something that was, 
outreachino- to something that 

o< Ueaven *«£*££££ 

“ b T q "»“e r .rber L greater .bta*. 

This coming to a consciousness of pio 
gross is so distinctive a mark of this move¬ 
ment of which we are a part, and is due so 
much to the great name we celebrate, that 
I ,Z J be Insisted on. Or.it™ h»» 
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they were bringing again the church of the 
tirst centuries. With them, as with the 
others, it has been an illusion. The ages do 
not return upon themselves, and their in¬ 
stitutions cannot. New conditions inevit¬ 
ably arise, and to these the re-adjustments 
must be made. Some features of the old 
must always be going iuto desuetude. The 
Komans, as Bulwer shows in “The Last 
Days of Pompeii,” could not re-produce 
the old worship of Isis, Hardly less im¬ 
practicable is it to re-produce, at the end of 
the nineteenth century, the church of the 
tirst century. The apostolic rules and 
records are not now adequate to human 
needs. The Bible has served to correct 
many evils into which the world has fallen 
from time to time; it will help to correct 
many more that still remain; but the new 
time and the new ideas of man and nature 
that have taken dominion require some new 
rules. The Bible does not meet the tem¬ 
perance question; it did not meet the 
slavery question. Nor could we expect it 
to. Those questions were not raised in the 
old time. It is idle to interrogate the Bible 
on the rights of women, or for that matter 
on the rights of man, in the modern sense of 
the phrase. It is equally idle to seek in 
that quarter for any adequate statement of 
the duty of kindness to animals. These 
insufficiencies are not to be cited in dispar¬ 
agement of the Scriptures; they only illus¬ 
trate the principle, absolutely inevitable to 
the modern thinker, that the church, as it 
was in some past time, with its book and 
creed and ethical code, presents us only 
such a measure of truth, necessarily incom¬ 
plete,as had then been arrived at in the order¬ 
ly course of spiritual development. We have 
departed from the fathers in many things, 
but we have no censure for the fathers for 
not having thought, as we do. We are liv¬ 
ing in another age in which a concep¬ 
tion of man, of his sublunary surroundings 
and of the starry heavens, has been formed 
so different from that of the ancients, that 
in many particulars our beliefs must differ 
from theirs. This is not discontinuity of 
religious ideas, it is re-adjustment to newly 


discovered truth, it is modification by the 
natural process of growth. We are not 
turning our backs upon Christianity when, 
having found out some things not told >■' 
the gospels, we feel compelled to adopt 
principles of action not there laid down* 
Loyalty to a new truth is more Christian) 
more Christ-like, I take it, than loyalty to 
old word that has broken down. We have 

learned, for example, that indiscreminatc 

charity multiplies paupers, and that while 
it is best to give abundantly according 1° 
oui means in one way and another, it is net 
best to give to every one that asks. So W® 
set aside that and some other old rules, W® 
adopt some new principles, espouse soni® 
new doctrines, not in the liorn-book. "' e 
do this, and openly say we do it. Otbei‘ s 
do it, while stoutly insisting that they 1,0 
nothing of the kind. 

Pure Christianity is often spoken of <* s 
though it were a definite thing that uiig 1 '* 
be pointed to, a realized form of the abso¬ 
lute religion, ready and waiting to be prop' 
agated through the world. Pure Chris 1 ' 1 ' 
anity is not yet. It belongs, like the gold® 11 
age, to the future, not to the past. We ® rC 
making approaches to it through the cent"' 
ries. It is not in the order of nature tb®^ 
the perfected things should come flrs* ; 
First a great master, not the least of who® 0 
great points was the ability to see tb® 1 
greater works than his were to be done af tcl 
him. It needed all these greater works 0 
other masters to carry the faith on toW^ r( 
perfection. Much has been gained, but 
full glory is yet to come. It waits for \vb :lt 
the future has to reveal. We can only p« r 
sue the vision of the kingdom of heaven lir 
it lloats before us, shaping our faith 
our life to a divine but unrealized patted' 
It is the Christ of the second appearing t0 
whom our eyes are turned, and already 
see that coming glory in fairer guise than jt 
has been painted. lie will appear when ' v ° 
shall be like him, seeing him, not as he wa s * 
but as he is. 

The gains that have been made by 
last three or four generations are neith 1 ’ 1 
few nor small. Who shall enumerate 


Xiongs that have been abolished, the rights 
secured, the energies of nature put under 
contribution; the diseases subdued, the 
n oial evils checked, if not eradicated? A 
^etter church is to come; but, thanks to the 
u ggles, the prayers, the courage, of the 
er oes we honor, Christianity is a nobler 


thin 

has 


g to-day than it ever was before. It 
V }^ IOWu w *th the growth of man, widened 
the widening of his horizen, relined 
do* UlS re * lnmcn t. Jesus went about 
^ omg g 0oc ^ hut now the Christ, growing in 
growing world, does more than that. 
. 1S 110 111 ore, as at lirst, here and there a 
hei° tCl1 casuall y helped out of misery, but 
\\] .^ fulne ss organizes itself and reaches with 
1( luit°us hand to the multitude of the 
hi Seia ble. The church of all names is one 
° Ss ed almoner of the good God, with 


streams of bounty flowing into every land, 
watering all the waste places of the earth. 
Not an evil of body or of mind but that in¬ 
stitutions spring up to alleviate; not an 
ancient abuse but the potent voice of refoun 

assails. ' 

To this tide of blessedness there have 
been many contributors. Theodore Paiker 
did much. Apostle of freedom, he left 
his followers free, lie spoke for the hour, 
and his hardest blows were against evils 
that have fallen, leaving to his words only 
an historical interest. At other points 
there has been a movement of thought 
along new lines. He is a master who never 
sought to bind us to his word, and one we 
can never cease to honor as the gie.it 
preacher, the heroic prophet of the New 
World. He has our gratitude. 
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FOUR REVOLUTIONS. 


When that infinitesimal fragment of eternity 
which, for convenience sake, we call the Nineteenth 
Century, shall have been so far removed into the 
past as to fulfill the conditions of true historical per¬ 
spective, it will, I believe, be known among the 
thinking few as “ The Century of Darwin.” It 
Av hl be seen then, clearer than now, that the theory 
set forth in “ The Origin of Species,” thirty-two 
years ago, and now accepted —wholly or partially, 
hy the entire scientific world—was, to a much greater 
extent than were the discoveries of Copernicus 
and Newton, the beginning' of a new era in the 


do 


main of human thought. 


“ The doctrine of evo- 


hition at the present time ” —says the greatest 
living biologist—“rests upon exactly as secure a 
foundation as the Copernican theory of the motion 
°f the heavenly bodies. Its basis is of precisely the 
same character: the coincidence of observed facts 
Av ith theoretical requirements.” .And, I may add, 
fhould this coincidence be less distinct and emphatic 
iu the future than it is in the present, such change 
cannot turn the current of thought back from the 
lle W channels into the old. It has gone too fast 
ail< l too far away, and in too many different direc- 
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tions. The most careless observer of intellectual 
signs must see that the doctrine of evolution is no 
longer confined to the problem for which Darwin 
offered it as a demonstrable solution. It is applied 
not merely to the Origin of Species in general, but 
more especially to the physical, mental, and moral 
development of the species to which we belong. 
The theories of Copernicus and Newton deal with 
the movements of suns and stars; a subject suffi¬ 
ciently interesting and important certainly, but yet 
remote from us and ours. The theory of Darwin, 
as it has been extended and amplified since the first 
presentation, deals with Man—his “whence and, 
O Heaven, whither? ” — not merely Man the animal, 
but Man ‘ ‘ made a little lower than the angels and 
crowned with glory and honor.” Man as an intel¬ 
lectual, social, moral, and religious being; Man, 
from that low estate of prehistoric savagery in which 
he was but the wisest of brutes, to that high estate 
already attained — the higher and highest which 
awaits him hereafter. 

“ Evolution ” — a very rare word when I was a 
school-boy — is now one of the commonest in the 
language; almost worn threadbare by constant and 
vigorous use. It is a prominent and active member 
in the conversation of educated people; it is heard 
in nearly every speech and sermon worth hearing, 
and read in nearly every article and book worth 
reading. It may, without exaggeration, be said that 
in this single word is concentrated the subtle es¬ 
sence of modern thought on all subjects. Take 
away that word, and the ideas it represents, and, 
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for me at least, modern thought would be flat, 
stale, and unprofitable.” 

Revolution is one of the many forms which Evo¬ 
lution assumes in the social and political development 
of the race; the department to which my subject be¬ 
longs. Usually, as far as we are able to judge, the 
evolutionary processes ai’e as slow and steady as they 
are sure; moving with the imperceptible and h re¬ 
sistible march of the glacier — which no human eye 
can perceive, no human power can arrest. But oc 
casionally these processes assume another phase 
advancing, so to speak, by leaps and bounds; which 
all are compelled to see and to feel, and which ac 
complish apparently in a very short time results that 
Would otherwise require a very long time. I say 
apparently; for in every instance these revolution¬ 
ary leaps and bounds are simply the sudden e ec s 
silent, often unnoticed, causes long at woi . 
•Hist as the flower which Nature has been preparing 
h i the secret recesses of seed and root and stalk tor 
Months or years, may burst into full bloom in a sing e 
night. In other words, Revolution is only the final 
step in a period of evolutionary advance; and we 
know that Revolution, like the Evolution of which 
it is a p ar t 5 “ never goes backward ” — ahvays joi- 
V) ard, toward that 

“ Far off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves.” 


Within the somewhat indefinite period which I 
shall call modern times, there have been foui 1CV 




































































tions that have profoundly affected the social and 
political interests of Christendom (and thereby, more 
or less, those of the whole world) and the influences 
of which we feel to-day — influences likely to be felt 
while the world stands. The first of these four links 
in a mighty chain practically began in 1567-68, when 
Egmont and Horn, victims of the treachery of Philip 
II. of Spain, perished on the scaffold at Brussels; 
when William, Prince of Orange, whom Philip had 
doomed to the same fate, escaped the snare set for 
him and was proclaimed a rebel; and when the Duke 
of Alva, with an army of Spanish veterans, undertook 
the suppression of the rebellion of which William was 
the inspiring and directing spirit — the rebellion out 
of which was born the Dutch Republic. 

I cannot speak of William the Silent without re¬ 
vealing my enthusiastic admiration of the man whom 
the Encyclopedia Britannica calls “ The only ruler 
in the world’s history who may fairly be compared 
with Washington.” There can be no higher praise 
than this, and it is fully deserved. William is in¬ 
comparably the finest figure of his age, and as a pop¬ 
ular leader in the battle for popular liberty, has but 
one rival in all the ages. 1 have stood in the hum¬ 
ble chamber at Mount Vernon where Washington 
died, and to me there is but one other spot on earth 
as sacred: the stone stair-way in the old convent at 
Delft, where William the Silent died — died by the 
hand of an assassin with this pathetic prayer upon his 
lips : “ My God, have pity on my soul! My God, 

have pity on this poor people I ” “ As long as he 

lived,” says Motley, “ he was the guiding star of a 




whole brave nation, and when he died the little chil¬ 
dren cried in the streets.” There is a monument in 
the Hague with an inscription which I could haidly 
read without tears : — 

To William, Prince of Orange, 

The Father of the Fatherland 
From a Grateful People. 

The historian of the Dutch Republic an Am eri- 
of whom every American has a right to be 
proud—speaking of the scene of the events which 
his brilliant pen has immortalized, says: 

“ On these lands which a niggard nature has 
apparently condemned to perpetual poverty and ob 
seurity, the principle of reasonable human freedom — 
without which there is no national prosperity or glory 
^°rth contending for —was taking deepest and 
strongest root at an early day. Already m tie 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries Friesland was a 
1>e Public, except in name ; Holland, Flanders, Brab- 
had acquired a larg’e share of self-government. 
The powerful commonwealth, at a later period to 
be evolved out of the great combat between central- 
l2e d tyranny and the spirit of civil and religious lib- 
ert y, was already foreshadowed. The elements o 
^hich that important republic was to be compounded, 
' v ere germinating for centuries.” 

Testimony — if any were needed — to the truth ot 
Jhe remark made a few moments ago: that “ revo¬ 
cations are simply the sudden effects of silent, often 
^noticed causes, long at work.” 
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But “the spirit of civil and religious liberty” 
might have remained dormant for another century, 
had not William summoned it to awalce out of 
slumber, gird on its armor and come forth to the 
fight. 

The Revolution of which the Dutch Republic was 
the child, really began nine years earlier than the 
date I have assigned it — began on that summer day 
in 1559, when Henry H. of France, hunting in the 
forest of Fontainebleau with William of Orange (then 
his hostage for the faithful observance of the treaty 
of Cateau-Cambresis) and supposing him to be in 
the confidence of his master, Philip, told him of the 
secret arrangement between the two monarchs for the 
extirpation of heresy and heretics throughout their 
respective dominions. I know of nothing in history 
more interesting than the wonderful self-possession 
of this young man of twenty-six, who never betrayed 
by word or look that the startling information was 
news to him; who heard it all and said nothing — 
thereby earning the title of “the Silent” —and 
then and there registered a vow in his heart of 
heaits that he would resist the royal plot to the 
bitter end, at any cost and all hazards. How 

faithfully and successfully that vow was kept we all 
know. 

Coleridge tells in glowing verse of, 

“ The blind bard who, on Chian strand, 

By those deep sounds possessed of inward light, 

Beheld the Iliad and the Odyssey 
Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea.” 
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If great events produced great poets to enshrine 
them in deathless verse, a second Homer would long 
since have sung* of that tremendous struggle of the 
sixteenth century compared with which either in 
heroic deed or historical significance— “ the tale of 
Troy divine ” is fit only for the nursery. What is 
the ten years’ fight for Priam’s town compared with 
the thirty-seven years’ war which ended with the 
truce (in 1609) acknowledging the independence of 
the United Provinces? 

What are the mythical combats between Greeks 
a nd Trojans, and their celestial allies, compared with 
the real combats between Dutch and Spaniaids on 
the land and on the sea, in brightest day and in dark¬ 
est night — duels literally to the death; in which no 
prisoners were ever taken, no mercy evei shown 
All at is there in all the mythical siege of Tioy 
c °nipare with the single siege of Leyden —- w len oi 
seven weeks there was no bread to eat an nn ie 
Perished from starvation; and when at last the ci y 
' v as saved from capture only by flooding the sur¬ 
rounding territory and drowning out the enemy i 
And what are the two barbaric heroes of the Iliad 
Spared with the Christian soldier and statesman 
W ho led his people out of bondage into freedom an 
Se aled that freedom with his blood? The world 
7°uld have been none the worse had Achilles an . 
Rector never lived-if, indeed, they ever did live, 
what an inestimable debt does the world owe 
William the Silent? My taste is sufficiently uncul 

Va ted not to see any thing in the least su ime ’ 

Ver-tr ... * --— ten yedlS 
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fight between two rival bands of semi-barbarians for 
the possession of a worthless woman, and a town 
probably far inferior in wealth and population to 
Carondelet. But to me there is not, in all the pages 
of history or of romance, a spectacle more magnifi¬ 
cently sublime, more profoundly interesting, than 
the thirty-seven years war between Spain — on whose 
empire then the sun never set — and one of the 
smallest sections of that imperial dominion ; between 
an autocratic king with the treasures of two hemi¬ 
spheres at his disposal, and the best army and navy 
in existence to do his bidding — and a nation of 
peasants whose only financial resources were dug 
from the scanty soil they had wrenched from the 
clutches of the sea; whose small army and navy had 
to be created out of nothing, and who were com¬ 
pelled to stand with sword in one hand, to meet the 
invading foe, and spade in the other to meet the in¬ 
vading ocean. And what is there in fact or fiction 
to match in sublime interest that council held by 
William and the representatives of the people, in the 
darkest period of the desperate war, when it was 
solemnly resolved, without dissenting voice, that 
rather than submit to the Spanish yoke, they would 
put wives and children, and such goods as could be 
thus removed, on board their ships ; open the dykes 
and give the land back to the sea from which it had 
been redeemed, and sail away to some remote country 
where they could live in peaceful enjoyment of the 
civil and religious liberty denied them in the old 
home. 

Let us never forget that the first great battle for 


this liberty was fought and won, not at Marathon or 
Pharsalia, but behind the dykes of Holland; fought 
and won, not by Greeks or Romans, but by Dutch¬ 
men. 


tf the theory upon which this paper is written be 
correct, the English Revolution of the seventeenth 
century was, to no small extent, the outgrowth and 
result of the Dutch Revolution of the sixteenth. I 
Hot mean to say that without the latter, the 
former could not and would not have been ; but IcZo 
me an to say that the example set by Dutchmen in 
f^eir successful resistance to the tyranny of Philip, 
a powerful stimulant and encouragement to En- 
§lishmen in their successful resistance to thetyianny 

°f Charles. „ 

John Fiske says (in his “ Beginnings of Hew En- 
gUud ”) that a when j am es I. ascended the English 

th,, °ne in 1603, the forces which prepared the Puritan 
1<ev olt had been slowly and quietly gathering strength 
a m°ng the le f or at least two centuries.” 

,, T his is undoubtedly true, but it is equally true 
tha t these forces did not really begin to crystallize 
assume definite shape until the first half of the 
^teenth century; that is, until what is known as 
he Protestant Reformation was practically an ac- 
?° na plished fact. The English Revolution, as we all 
!" 0 " r , was Puritan in origin and character, and the 
Prominent men connected with its earlier stages, 
J ho Were not Puritans, soon abandoned the side ° 
ai iianient for the side of the King. How whi e 
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name “Puritan” was first given in 1564 to those 
who had.left the old faith for the new, they had then 
been a powerful, though unorganized, body for at 
least twenty-five years — and as such, in close sym¬ 
pathy and communication with their fellow religion¬ 
ists on the Continent; especially in Holland, where 
the Calvinistic branch of the Reformation had taken 
the deepest root. The persecution during the reign 
of Mary (1553-1558) drove all of them who could 
get away out of the country, and most of them 
naturally sought refuge in Holland; just as did then’ 
descendants fifty years later to escape the persecu¬ 
tion of James. The first Puritan exodus occurred 
when the troubles between Philip of Spain and his 
Dutch subjects were beginning. Of course the 
exiles were heart and hand with the people whose 
religious opinions they shared and whose protection 
they enjoyed; and it was inevitable that when 
these exiles returned at the accession of Elizabeth 
they should bring hack the essential political 
ideas involved in the Dutch revolt. The good 
seed fell upon good soil and brought forth abundant 
fruit. 

So it came to pass that the entire Puritan element 
in England watched the desperate struggle between 
Holland and Spain with intensest interest; did what 
little they could in men and money to help the weaken 
side, and prayed mightily for its final triumph. AS 
for Elizabeth, she hated Dutch and English Calvin¬ 
ists alike, and had she been free to follow her own 
inclinations, she would have assisted the Spanish 
King to crush his rebellious subjects. But fortu¬ 


o 
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nately for humanity, the Spanish King happened to 
he her enemy — seeking her throne, and perhaps hei 
fife. The instinct of self-preservation overcame inclin¬ 
ations, and the rebels received just enough aid and 
comfort to make them expect more—which never 
came. Elizabeth may or may not be ‘ ‘ the greatest of 
Queens,” as her admirers claim, but to me she is cer¬ 
tainly the meanest. The body of her own murdered 
Mother — murdered by her own father — she allowed 
to rest in the unmarked and dishonored grave wbeie 


executioners flung it — and where it remains un¬ 
til this day. Of gratitude she did not have a grain; 

not, apparently, know the meaning of the woid. 
®he treated her friends only a very little better than 
s he treated her enemies. She had from them sue i 
Sei ‘Tice as has been seldom rendered to any sovereign, 
^d turned her back upon them with perfect mdi - 
5 r ence as soon as the service ceased to be necessary. 
h>avison, her devoted counsellor and secretary o 
® ta te, she used as a tool for the execution of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and then to conceal her part m the 
ri 0 °dy deed, sent him to die broken-hearted in the 
hWer after seventeen years imprisonment. Wa - 
Sl ^g'ham exhausted health and fortune in the salvation 
° f ^r throne and life, and she allowed him to die 
l heggar. She would not even pay the bills which 
her admirals contracted for the hospital stores re¬ 
ared by the sick and wounded sailors who had just 
® a Ved England from the Spanish Armada an wa 

of the profit she had made by furnishing the 
7 et With spoilt provisions. No wonder, then, th 
8 Qreen savs, “Elizabeth made her market wit 
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equal indifference out of the heroism of William of 
Orange or the bigotry of Philip.” 

But in spite of the indifference of Elizabeth and 
the bigotry of Philip, the heroism of William and of 
his indomitable people won the victory for which the 
English Puritans had prayed. There is sufficient 
reason to believe that for nearly fifty years at least 
this victory was the means of drawing' the victors 
and their English sympathisers still closer together. 
We have seen that during the reign of James, Hol¬ 
land was a haven or refuge for persecuted Puritans? 
as it had been during the reign of Mary; and though 
Holland was then under the despotic rule of Maurice, 
son and successor of William, it was still the freest 
country in Europe, the only country — Switzerland 
possibly excepted — where free thought and free 
speech were not punished as crimes, and where the 
victims of civil and ecclesiastical tyranny could find 
protection. Remember that it was from Delfthaveu 
that the Pilgrim Fathers of Hew England first set 
sail; and I am glad to know that this fact is to be 
commemorated by an American monument, erected 
by permission of the Dutch Government at the place 
of embarkation. 

Holland, then, was a good school in which to 
learn the lessons of liberty in those days; and never 
were pupils more desirous to be taught, or more 
ready to reduce the teaching to practice. They 
were, however, by no means beginners in that 
school. They had already had lessons at home even 
better than those received abroad, and profited by 
this domestic education to an extent which enabled 


them to teach their teachers. As early as 1601 they 
had given Elizabeth a lesson which she accepted 
gracefully, if not gladly, and never forgot. The 
encroachments of royal prerogative upon the rights 
°f the people had been gradually pushed — as if to 
see how far popular sentiment would permit them to 
until the point of resistance was reached when 
the Queen undertook to grant patents of monopoly 
hy the wholesale; thereby enriching the favored 
f ew at the expense of the many, who were com¬ 
pelled to purchase such necessary articles as iron, 
vinegar, coal, saltpetre, lead, starch, yarn, skins, 
e ather, and glass, at most exorbitant prices. Says 
nne of the numerous historians of that period: 

The House of Commons met in an angry and de¬ 
termined mood. It was in vain that a courtly mi¬ 
nority blamed the Speaker for allowing the acts of 
Queen’s Highness to be called in question, 
he language of the discontented party was high 
menacing, and was echoed by the voice of the 
^ b °le nation. The coach of the chief minister of 
Grown was surrounded by an indignant populace, 
Who cursed the monopolies, and exclaimed that the 
} n ‘ ei 'ogative should not be suffered to touch the old 
forties of England. There seemed for a moment 
to b e SOme danger that the long and glorious reign 
°* -Elizabeth would have a shameful and disastrous 
She, however, with admirable judgment and 
^ n Per, declined the contest, put herself at the head 
? the reforming party, redressed the grievance, 
Pinked the Commons, in touching and dignified 
an guag e , for their tender care of the general weal, 
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brought back to herself the hearts of the people, 
and left to her successors a memorable example of 
the way in which it behooves a ruler to deal with 
public movements which he has not the means of 
resisting.” 

Her successors treated the example with utter con¬ 
tempt. James I.— a curious compound of coward, 
pedant, bigot, and fool — was inclined to push the pre¬ 
rogative farther than Elizabeth, or even Henry VTH*> 
had dared. His death in 1625 postponed for a few 
years the contest between King and Parliament 
which had then become inevitable. The son was an 
improvement upon the father in most respects. 
Charles I. was neither coward, pedant, bigot, nor 
fool. He was as brave as his grandmother, Mary? 
Queen of Scots ; and no man was ever braver than 
that luckless woman. He had the education, tastes, 
and manners of an English gentleman of the highest 
type. But his word was worthless, and this unpar¬ 
donable sin cost him his head at last. He hated 
Puritans and Puritanism only, I think, because he 
was wise enough to see in them the deadly enemies 
of autocracy — and an autocratic monarch Charles 
had resolved to be. We all know to what that reso¬ 
lution brought him, and some of us know— or think 
we know — what it brought, and is yet to bring, to 
England. 

I do not propose even briefest sketch of the great 
events between the re-assembling of Parliament in 
April, 1640 — after an interval of eleven years —' 
and the so-called “ Restoration of Monarchy ” by the 
accession of Charles II., in May, 1660. For the 
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English-speaking race in both hemispheres theie 
is, it seems to me, no more interesting and important 
period in the world’s history. To rightly undei- 
stand the character and consequences of these events, 
is not merely to understand the political and social 
career of the English-speaking race since 1660, but 
to have some intellectual appreciation of the political 
and social situation of that race to-day some ma¬ 
terial for an accurate forecast of its future. Claien- 
( lon calls his once authoritative, and still valuable, 
work, “ History of the Rebellion ; ” and other writers 
011 the same subject have used the same word — 
while all of them speak of “ the Revolution of 1688.” 
^ow the real revolution began in 1642, when the 
s Word was first drawn between King and Parliament; 
a *d, I may S ay, has not yet ended — though tongue 
un d pen have long since supplanted the sword, 
^he misnamed “ Rebellion' 1 '’ of 1642, made tie mis 
named “ Revolution of 1688 ” possible. The latter 
; va s simply the logical supplement of the ±ormei. 
^here never was any real ‘ 1 Restoration o onai 
C V’ in England; of that monarchy whose repre¬ 
sentative died on the scaffold in front ot his palace 
°* Whitehall. Charles I- and his predecessors 
Signed “by grace of Cod and right divine. 
Carles II did not venture to tread too closely m 
'/is father’s steps; and when James II. made the fool¬ 
hardy attempt, he saved his head indeed, but lost 
Ui s crown. William and Mary reigned by grace o 
the English people and by right embodied m an Ac 
0f Parliament — as does Victoria to day. 

E'en,- mn.in rnitranceof that marvellous musciu 
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at South Kensington there is (or was two years ago) 
a statue of heroic size of an heroic man. He stands 
erect, in the military costume of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury ; one hand resting upon his sword, the other 
holding a Bible. The massive face, seamed and 
scarred by sorrow and suffering and care, is prem¬ 
aturely old, and never could have been handsome. 
But a face once seen never to be forgotten ; a face 
in which high courage, inflexible and inexorable will* 
serene self-confidence and fiery enthusiasm held in 
check by sober judgment, strong ambition tempered 
by the humility of a yet stronger religious faith — 
are strangely mingled. The face of a born king 
and leader of men; of him whom Macaulay rightly 
calls, “ the greatest prince that ever ruled En¬ 
gland ” — Oliver Cromwell. 

He looks as I fancy he must have looked when the 
first gleams of the morning sun, rising over the 
G-ei man Ocean, fell upon the charging columns of 
his invincible “Ironsides,” winning “the crowning 
mercy” of Dunbar; and when one who stood by 
heaid him exclaim, in the words of the Psalmist,—" 
Q-od arise', let Iiis enemies be scattered! ” 

This statue is only in plaster now, but I believe 
the time is coming — ay, and is not far distant-— 
when it will be wrought in enduring bronze, and set 
up in the heart of London where all the world may 
see it. Set up, perhaps, on the very spot where, two 
hundred and thirty years ago, his corpse, dragged 
from its tomb in Westminster Abbey, was hanged, 
drawn, and quartered; the head fixed upon a pole 
over Westminster Hall, and the remains buried under 


Tyburn gallows. The locality of Cromwell’s grave 
^ as long been lost, but Cromwell’s spirit walks 
abroad in the England of to-day — a mightier power 
fhan all the English Sovereigns from the first Briton 
to the last Guelph. 

I am no blind admirer of “ the immortal rebel who 
e wed the throne to a block.” He had great faults; 
committed, perhaps, gi’eat sins — but they were the 
ai dts and the sins of a great man doing a great 
' v ork. From that Monday morning in November, 
when Sir Philip Warwick, coming into the 
. ° Use of Commons, “ perceived a gentleman speak- 
whom I knew not, apparelled in a plain cloth 
s ^ ll t which seemed to have been made by an ill 
°°untry-tailor, with plain linen not very clean, a 
8 Peck or two of blood on his little band which was 
much larger than his collar; his hat without a 
hand; his sword stuck close to his side; his 
° l mtenance swollen and reddish, his voice sharp and 
11 tunable, and his eloquence full of fervor, and 
Uc h hearkened unto ’ ’ — from that day until the 
e Ptember night in 1658, when he faintly whispered 
^? a t last dying prayer— Oliver Cromwell so far as 
^.^’y tells—never did a mean, dishonorable, or 
^ 8 °Uest deed. Many deeds he did do of which we 
aun°t approve, many which we must perhaps 
^ ^erely condemn; but not one he was afraid or 
^ a Uied to acknowledge — not one, I think, that 
if 66 ^ ma k e us blush for him. The evil he did — and 
llot gi’eat — has long since perished; the good 
WUi —and it was great—survives and strengthens; 
U1 continue to live and to grow until a nobler, 
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grander commonwealth than that which Cromwell 
tried to establish shall arise in England — to stand, 
let us hope, forever. 


The third link in the revolutionary chain touches us 
more nearly than any other, for the reason that it is 
our own — the Revolution by and through which 
we have a place among the family of nations as the 
first of republics. This personal interest carries 
with it, of course, an amount of personal knowledge 
which requires the smallest possible addition from 
me. The subject, if not exhausted, has become so 
thoroughly familiar to every intelligent American 
through the constantly enlarging library of books 
devoted to it, that I may safely spare my breath and 
your patience, and confine myself to such remark as 
seems absolutely necessary. 

That the American Revolution of the Eighteenth 
Century was the child of the English Revolution of the 
Seventeenth, is a self-evident proposition to any one 
who knows the facts in the case and is competent to 
think about them. In America as in England, the 
revolutionary harvest sprung from Puritan soil—from 
seed which Puritanism had planted and watered- 
Other colonies were more or less prompt to follows 
but the Puritan colony of Massachusetts was unques¬ 
tionably the leader. On this point Hosmer, in hi® 
“ Life of Samuel Adams ” cites several contemporary 
English authorities; among them Gen’l Gage, the 
British commander in Boston, who says: “This 
Province began it;” Lord Camden, who calls 
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Massachusetts “ the ringleading colony.” Man- 
duit’s “ Short View of the History of the New 
H egland Colonies,” says:— 

‘ In all the late American disturbances and in 
® Vei T thought against the authority of the British 
ai ‘Hament, the people of Massachusetts Bay have 
taken the lead. Every new move towards independ- 
has been theirs; and in every fresh mode of 
1 distance against the laAV they have first set the ex¬ 
ample, and then issued admonitory letters to the 
pther colonies to follow it.” In our own day Lecky, 
Jb his ‘‘ History of the Eighteenth Century,” says 
<£ the Central and Southern Colonies long hesi- 
ated to f ollow New England. Massachusetts had 
l '°Wn herself with fierce energy into the conflict, and 
°°b drew the other provinces in her wake.” Seeley, 
equally high English authority,in his “ Expansion 
^bgland,” declares that the spirit of revolt 
b^as not present in all the colonies. It was not 
j^esent in Virginia; but when the colonial discon- 
ents burst into a flame, then was the moment when 
ll ginia went over to New England, and the spiiit 
off the Pilgrim Fathers found the power to turn the 
ended colonists into a new nation.” 

-w do not mean to say that without what was then 
e, w England there would have been no revolt fiom 
b nt ish rule, but I do mean to say that had there 
^ en bo New England with its Puritan people, the 
dh 0lt Wou ld not" have come when it did or as 1 
r ^"" blight have been long postponed, and then 
different causes, course, and consequences. 
llr itanism was, so to speak? the magazine, re y 
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and waiting for the exploding- spark; and while 
much of the magazine material was provided by the 
aggressions of the Crown during twenty or thirty 
years preceding the final outbreak, there was very 
considerable stock on hand, with which these aggres¬ 
sions had little or nothing to do. The first settlers 
at Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay were naturally 
in fullest sympathy, political as well as religious, 
with their brethren who remained behind. The 
ocean divided them, nothing else; and when the 
struggle began between King and Parliament, they 
were heart and soul for Parliament and against the 
King. Hosmer, in his “Life of Sir Henry Vane, 
the Younger,” alludes to this close sympathy be¬ 
tween Old and Hew England in the following inter¬ 
esting paragraph: — 

“ One hears much to-day of the reaction of the 
Hew World upon the nations of the Old World* 
Europe—America claims and the Old World ad¬ 
mits — has been wonderfully modified by the influ¬ 
ences which go back from us. The very earliest 
instance that can be traced of a reaction from 
America upon England, is to be assigned to the 
time we have now reached (1643) and a principal 
channel of that influence was our young Sir Henry 
Vane. How it was that the Independents began to 
rise in power, destined in time to supersede the Pres¬ 
byterians, who since the beginning of the Civil Wat 
had been in vast majority among those opposed to 
the King. Independency was often referred to to 
those days as the ‘ Hew England Way. ’ ” 

In proceeding to show how Vane, then a resident 
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of Boston, fell under the influence of John Cotton, 
the ablest of the Massachusetts ministers, the es¬ 
teemed friend and correspondent of Cromwell, and 
the father of Independency — Hosmer quotes from 
J* Wingate Thornton, a little-known writer who has 
thoroughly studied the subject, this emphatic state¬ 
ment : — 


“ The polity of the strong men — Goodwin, Owen, 
•Peters, Vane, Milton, Cromwell, and their fellows 
t° Whom, under God, was confided the immediate 
future of England, was moulded in the freer life and 
thought of Hew England, by their correspondents 
an d fellow-workers, Cotton, Williams, and their 
fellows. England in her agony, looked to Hew 
Ragland for counsel, got it and followed it, until 
8 he too had a Commonwealth.” 

Pew tears, I imagine, were shed in Hew En- 
gland when Charles I. paid the penalty of irredeema- 
faithlessness with his life; and few smiles weie 
g een when Charles II. mounted the throne his brother 
soon to lose. I doubt whether, even after the 
Recession of William and Mary, there was much real 
for monarchy, as such, among Hew Englan 
Puritans. They were loyal enough, but not from 
^ ee P affection for monarchical institutions; and the 
Uctrine of passive obedience and the divine i ight o 
5 in gs to do wrong, they repudiated as fiercely as 
their kinsmen who fought under the Gi eat 

fcctor. 

®° there was no strong monarchical prejudice 
^ercome when the blind obstinacy of P 001 . . 

compelled them to choose between sub mis 
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to tyranny and open rebellion against royal authority ; 
between the yoke of colonial dependence, and des¬ 
perate battle for national independence. And they 
proved their faith by their works; for the records 
show that out of a population which was hardly 
more than one third of the inhabitants of the thirteen 
colonies, ISTew England furnished 118,251 of the 
231,791 Continental troops engaged in the war. 
Massachusetts alone furnished more than one quar¬ 
ter of the entire number— 67,9u7. 

But while — if we may trust what is accepted on 
both sides of the Atlantic as authentic history—the 
American revolution of the Eighteenth Century is 
closely linked by the Puritanism of both countries to 
the English revolution of the Seventeenth, let us re¬ 
member that the whole thirteen colonies were practi¬ 
cally a unit in the struggle which fused them into a 
republic one and indivisible. And, above all, let us re¬ 
member that the popular government we now enjoy— 
“ a government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people ” — was achieved by the valor and estab¬ 
lished by the wisdom of Protestants and of Catho¬ 
lics alike, and of those who were neither the one 
nor the other; and that the national freedom and in¬ 
dependence of which we are rightly proud was pur¬ 
chased by the blood, not of the English race only* 
but of Irishmen, Scotchmen, Frenchmen, Ger¬ 
mans — of every European race which then had its 
representatives on the soil of northern America. ISTo 
religion, no race, can claim a monopoly of the glory 
or the blessings of the American Revolution. 

And let us not forget that if Puritan Massachusetts 
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l°d the Revolution, Cavalier Virginia gave the match¬ 
less chieftain who led leader and followers to victoiy 
l' 1 the field — to national peace and perpetuity when 
victory was won. Milton, the Puritan poet, in his 
sonnet to Cromwell, wrote the familiar line whose 
solemn splendor no repetition can dim “Peace 
hath her victories no less renowned than war.' It 
remained for a greater than Cromwell to blend in a 
Magnificent perfection such as Milton never dreamed 
the renown of successful war and successful 
l )e ace; to set an example for all the ages after him 
'vhich may be imitated, but which never has been 
equalled and never can be surpassed. Geoige 
Washington stands alone in the Pantheon of 
istory — without a model and without a lival. His 
^ a faultless figure, without spot or blemish a 
°d-given man to do a God-appointed woik. 

^ the American Revolution had done not nig 
m °re than produce him, it would deserve — and 
receive — the gratitude of mankind “to the last 
liable of recorded time.” 

“ For Nature formed but one such man — 

And broke the die in moulding ” Washington. 


the entrance hall at Mount Vernon, carefully 
£ r °tected by a glass case, there hangs a huge iron 
e y of rude construction and black with the accu 
related rust of centuries. It is the key of ® 
f as tille, sent by Lafayette to Washington when that 
° rt ress prison was captured by the people of Pans, 
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July 14, 1789. Doubtless the gift was something’ 
more than a mere compliment; was intended to 
signify, in unmistakable fashion, that France was 
following the footsteps of America in the path of 
revolution, and had been encouraged and stimulated 
by the triumphant result to which the generous aid 
of France had so largely contributed. The Bastille 
key, then, may be regarded as the appropriate em¬ 
bodiment of an historical theory which has been 
carried, I think, far beyond its proper limits. Un¬ 
questionably the French Revolution was encouraged 
and stimulated by the American Revolution ; more 
especially by the Republican ideas which Lafayette 
and his comrades imbibed during their service in the 
War of Independence, and which they naturally 
communicated, with more or less enthusiastic ap¬ 
proval, to their countrymen at home — then in fit 
mood to receive such ideas gladly. This influence, 
powerful indeed, but by no means sufficient to accom¬ 
plish all that has been attributed to it, links the two 
revolutions together, and so completes the chain 
which I have chosen as my text. That this chain I s 
destined to be lengthened, in the near or remot e 
future, by other world-moving revolutions, I firmly 
believe. Meanwhile let us glance very briefly at th e 
latest link — not the last. 

The French Revolution of 1789 is essentially 
different from the three predecessors with which b 
have ventured to associate it. There is notits coun¬ 
terpart in humarf history. It is absolutely unique—" 
and must be studied as such if we would learn th e 
great, the imperative, lessons it has to teach. 


I 
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A friend said to me not long ago: u Well, I believe 
the French Revolution was caused by the extrava¬ 
gance of Marie Antoinette.’ ’ One might, with equal 
truth, say that Niagara is caused by the flooding o 
a certain country creek which empties into the i apids 
above the cataract. Of course the alleged extrava¬ 
gance of Marie Antoinette added something to 
the revolutionary forces, just as the creek swells 
Niagara — but no more. These forces w r eie in 
Motion'— invisible and irresistible — before the i 
^ated Queen was born; and would, in all pi obability, 
have^burst forth when they did and as they did ha 
s be never existed. The Revolution had no one 
® ai ^e, but innumerable causes ; nor can any exact 
ate be assigned to its beginnings. The popu ai 
da te is the fall of the Bastille, or the assembling ot 
States-General two months earlier. Some ns 
J°rians go back to the reign of Louis XV., others to 
the reign of Louis XIV. — while Michelet, wiser 
Ce, tainly than these, begins his history wit l an e 
Huss, and the free thinkers of the tliiiteen a1 ^ 
fou rteenth centuries. It seems to me that we might 
as Well attempt to fix the date when the forces which, 
*** th e year 79, transformed Vesuvius from a peace 
, Ul fountain into a destructive volcano, first began 
0 take shape and purpose in the bowels of the eal 
both cases there were premonitory signs o 
c °ming eruption, but in each case the time when i 
ri Ttive element began to be is beyond oui ken 
Frederic Harrison, one of the most though 
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'fferg 0 f our day, says : 
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proposed to discuss at the debating 1 society ‘If the 
French Revolution were a justifiable proceeding? ’ 
And thereupon, a fantastic, but most acute scholar, 
asked him if he thought the fall of man a justifiable 
proceeding? There was a profound meaning in the 
grim jest. There is about the French Revolution 
that precise character of portentous moment to the 
human race, of utter inevitableness, of rash self-con¬ 
fidence, leading us through generations of suffering 
to a higher life by heroism, just as there is about the 
old-world myth of the fall of our first parents from 
Paradise. It launched us, for all ages to come, for 
better or for worse, on that career of toil, self-im¬ 
provement, and ultimate regeneration, much as the 
imagination of Hebrew prophets of old saw man 
committed to work out the problem of his life in the 
old books of Moses. The Revolution is the story of 
man’s civilization in its final problem, just as the 
fall represented to the first religious thinkers the 
crisis of man’s earliest answer to the first great 
problem of life.” 

This “utter inevitableness ” of which Mr. Harri¬ 
son speaks, is perhaps the idea which most deeply 
impresses every intelligent and persistent student of 
the event. It seems as if no human wisdom, no 
human power, could have averted it; as if Divin e 
wisdom and Divine power had decreed it — that it 
was as inevitable and as inexorable as the law of 
gravitation. 

Other revolutions have their one pre-eminent leader 
and hero: William, Cromwell, Washington. This 
Revolution has many leaders and heroes, but not one 
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who stands forth above all his fellows as the recog¬ 
nized representative of his and their cause forever. 
Other revolutions were mainly, if not entirely, politi¬ 
cal • the escape from the despotism of Spain, the 
vindication of the rights of Paliament against the 
encroachments of the Crown, the maintenance of 
the vital principle that “ taxation without representa¬ 
tion is tyranny.” This Revolution was political in¬ 
deed, but much more — it was (what we too often 
forget) social as well. It was to decide not merely 
whether France should be governed by autocratic 
B °urbonism, but whether God and Nature had de¬ 
clared that “ the Few were born booted and spuried 
to Hde, and the Many born bridled and saddled to 
^e ridden.” It went straight down to those “ bed¬ 
eck ” principles which are supposed to hold society 
to gether — principles, I may say, that even now are 
ktfng discussed in Europe and America with a fear- 
e ss freedom which indicates that they aie no a o 


Esther self-evident truths. 

For the dominant and — to us — all-important pe¬ 
culiarity of the French Revolution is that it is not 
Jfad, nor yet sleeping; but still alive, awake, active. 
Carl y l e -in what he himself calls “A History, 
' 3ut which is only a poem, wherein the poet draws 
he avily upon the poetic license — affirms that it was 
extinguished by what he calls the “ Whiff of Grape- 
* h °t,”with which General Bonaparte, m October, 
swept the Parisian mob out of power. Long 
before Carlyle died he must have seen his enormous 
b Vder, but he was not the man to confess it. 

"The Revolution he thought dead and buried ninety- 
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five years ago, is alive and active to-day; not in 
France only, but in every civilized country, whether 
the government be monarchical or republican. 

An article by Bishop Huntington in the October 
issue of The Forum — which every priest, preacher, 
and layman should diligently read and inwardly 
digest — opens with this paragraph: — 

“When a great mixed multitude in one of the 
public halls in Hew York, cheered the name of Jesus 
Christ and hissed the name of the Church, it settled 
no problem, proved no proposition, but it was as 
significant as half the sermons that are preached. 

Much more, I should say. I wonder if the good 
Bishop remembers that the same cheers and the sam e 
hisses were heard in public meetings in Paris in 
1792 and ’93? — and that on the walls of Jacobin 
clubs were hung pictures of the Saviour, with this 
inscription above them — 

C 

“ Jesus of Hazaretii, 

The First Sans-Culotte.” 

A recent telegram from Berlin said, in substance, 
this: — 

‘ ‘ The rich manufacturers here affect to regar 
the rapidly growing Socialistic party with contempt 
nous indifference. So did the aristocrats despi se 
and ignore the growing strength of the populai 
party on the eve of the French Revolution. An 
we all know what followed.” 

Close upon the heels of this telegram came ac¬ 
counts of the great Socialist Congress at Halle"" 
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representing the party which, in 1878, polled 437,- 
!38 votes, and in 1890, 1,427,323. Here are the 
demands of this party, as voiced by the Congress: — 
<e The universal, equal and direct right of election 
and voting for all citizens from 20 years of age at 
all elections in State and parish. 

Direct legislation by the people. 

Decision on war and peace by the people. 

A national citizen militia in place of the standing 
arm y, with universal obligation to serve. 

The abolition of all social laws, especially the laws 
Uniting the freedom of the press and of public 
me eting. 

In short the abolition of all laws which restrict 
j ee expression of opinion, free thought and inquiry, 
le free administration of justice by a popularly 
prostituted judiciary, universal free education. 

key also demand compulsory and free education in 
all _ institutes, and that religious teaching shall be a 
Divate matter disconnected from the schools and 
ro »i the State. 

The Socialists further demand one sing’le piogies- 
? Ve tax in State and parish in place of all existing 
ax °s; the unrestricted right of combinations; nor- 
^ a i Working day, corresponding to the needs of 
pei et y. prohibition of Sunday labor and of chil- 
j l ' en ’s and women’s labor in all employments injur- 
° Us to health and morality; sanitary control of 
• ° l 'kmen’s dwellings; supervision of industries by 
pspector S chosen from and by the workingmen; 

. Elation of prison labor and complete self-admm- 
l ’ u tion of all workmen’s benefit and support funds.” 
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And the recognized leader and spokesman of the 
Congress, Liebdknecht, declared that “ they will use 
all lawful means to attain a free State and a social¬ 
istic condition of society, the destruction of the iron 
law of wages and the removal of all social and p 0 ' 
litical inequality.” The Socialist Workmen’s party 
of Germany, he said, “though at present active 
within national limits is conscious of the international 
character of the workmen’s movement, and is deter¬ 
mined to fulfill every duty which it imposes on the 
workers. In order to realize the fraternity of 
men, they demand the establishment of socialist’ 0 
co-operation by the State for the purpose of prepar¬ 
ing for the solution of the social question and the 
establishment of Socialistic co-operative societies 
supported by the State under the democratic contr o 
of working people. We shall go on fighting, an 
the spirit of sacrifice and of unity, combined with 
our lofty aims, will make us strong. We sha 
overthrow every thing.” 

And all this, remember, under a King and 
peror who believes, as firmly as did his grandfather 
that he rules by right divine, and who is the mastei 


of a million bayonets ! 

Evidently, then, the “ Whiff of Grapeshot ” 
not a finality. And cannot be in these days wh cja 
even “bayonets think,” and, as Gen. Sherm a ' 1 
happily says — ‘ ‘ the soldier is no longer a m eI 
musket; he is a Man.” , 

That mighty specter — call it as you will, an g v 
blest or devil damned — which from a far-off 
confronts the Present, no spell can lay, no exorcis 11 


can bind. The Sphinx of Revolution proposes the 
same riddle to-day that it did to its victims m Prance 
an hundred years ago. Are we, or our cn ron ’ 
doomed to solve this riddle or share a similar ia m 
One of the latest, and in some respects the bes o 
the innumerable writers upon this exhaustless theme, 
after a brilliant summing up of the most remar a e 
events of the Revolution — shows a curious lack 
appreciation of their true character and piopoi 
h 1 the concluding sencence: 

“Verily, there is nothing out of Shakespe 

tremendous.” ... « tp \f 

Was there ever a more absurd anti-c lrnax. 

^ere possible to combine and concentra e 
tragedies of Shakespeare into a sing e 111 
Of tragic power, the miraculous - wonld— 
mto feeblest insignificance when 1 ma ny 

*»ple facts that belong to only one of the many 

historic spots in Paris. 

Go stand there, and look round you. 

it is the Place de la Concorde now , it was once 

° a 'led the Place de la Revolution. ,. 

The old name should have been retained for th s, 

t mos ‘ 

■^“"te, ^marked by the famous obelisk 

. Of Luxor, which occupies the^xactstteome non^ 

^^estrian statue of Louis 

Of the Legislative Assembly m Augus 179^ 
Polished! and the material converted into » 
a “d Republican two-sons pieces - while ^ 

Plast... n__ „f T.ibertv was erected on the v 
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pedestal. Behind you the Champs Ely sees stretch 
away to the Arc de Triomphe and the Bois de 
Boulogne. In front are the Gardens of the Tuileries, 
and what remains of the palace so intimately con¬ 
nected with French history for nearly four hundred 
years. To the left _ where the Gardens touch Rue 
Rivoh — is the site of the hall of the Royal Riding 
School, where the Constitutional Assembly, the 
Legislative Assembly, and the National Convention 
held then- sessions. Across the Gardens to that hall 
Louis XVI. and his family fled when they left the 
palace for the last time —to escape the fury of the 
mob on the 10th of August, 1792. 

Two hundred yards from that site —still to the 
left are the few fragments of the Convent Church 
m which the Jacobin Club did its terrible work* 
Away to the right, across the Seine, you may almost 
see the spire of the Palais de Justice where the trials 
of the accused took place during the Reign of Ter- 
1 oi, and the conical turrets of the Conciergerie prison 
where the condemned spent their last night on earth* 
The street which enters the square to the left is the 
last stage of the journey from the prison to the scaf¬ 
fold the Via Dolorosa of the Revolution, And 
theie twenty feet or less from the iron railing 
aiound the obelisk — the Guillotine stood, from Jan- 
nary, 1793, until May, 1795; and in these sixteen 
months nearly 3,000 persons passed under its axe* 
Louis XVI. was executed between where the obelisk 
now is, and the entrance tothe Champs Eysee s.—' 
His last look was over the then vacant pedestal of 
his grandfather’s statue to the dismantled palace 
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where he had known so much happiness and glory, 
So rauch misery and shame. All the rest of the suf¬ 
ferers died on the other side — nearer to and fronting 
the Tuileries Gardens. Right there, then, where 
the dull stones give no sign of what they hide, 3,000 
victims of the Revolutionary Moloch perished. The 
ground you tread is steeped in their blood. Here, 
Where now fountains plash, birds sing, and children 
P la y 5 c< Red Murder stamped his foot and cried 
'•loud!” Hither came the fairest women and the 
la vest men. Hither came statesmen and jurists, 
So jdiers and priests, philosophers and poets, men of 
fRence and men of letters — the pick and flower of 
ranee mingled with its dregs. Hither came that 
au ghter of the Caesars, Marie Antoinette, and that 
fcdeater daughter of the People, Madame Roland, 
’flier came that saint, Princess Elizabeth, sister of 
King, and that sinner, du Barry, mistress of 
J ^uis XV. Hither came Charlotte Corday, whose 
’gkteous steel let out the murderous life of Marat 
the judges who sent her here. Hither came 
^ 0| )espierre and St. Just, following Danton and 
^ a mille Desmoulins whom they had destroyed. 

^ n d hither came — to play their part in a final 
that surpasses all other scenes in that awful 
*j a ma —the twenty-one Girondist deputies whom 
4 ; hit 0n and Robespierre joined hands to kill. 

^heir last night on earth had been celebrated by a 
' Vln Posium which reminds us of the days of Socrates 
. Ud Klato ; nor was its enjoyment disturbed by the 
* l ' e sence in the banquet hall of one of their colleagues 
Gacl by his own dagger. When, next morning, the 
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survivors dismounted from the fatal cart they began 
to chant the Marseilles Hymn. As one after another 
they were called to ascend the scaffold, the chorus 
grew fainter and fainter — dwindled to a single voice, 
and then that was silenced. Can we not almost hear 
the last words of that last singer?— 

11 O Liberty — can man resign thee, 

Once having felt thy generous flame ? 

Can chains or prison bars confine thee, 

Or whips thy noble spirit tame? 55 

I accept these last words of that last singer as my 
verdict upon the French Revolution. 

Madame Roland, saluting the statue which shad¬ 
owed the Guillotine, exclaimed: “ O Liberty ! what 
crimes are committed in thy name! ’ ’ And then she 
laid down her life without a murmur upon the altai 
these crimes had stained. If I do not palliate them? 
neither do I forget their provocation. They wei e 
the accidents of the Revolution — not its legitimate 
fruits. The accidents have gone and the fruits re 
main — remain, as I believe, a blessing, not to 
France only, but to the world. Liberty, in spite 0 
all the crimes committed in its name, is worth what 
ever price may be paid for it — though that price o 
an ocean of blood and tears. 

For without Liberty — in its highest, broadest? 
and best sense — what man with soul above th e 
trodden clod would care to live? 


John Calvin Learned was born in Dublin, N. H., 
August 7, 1834. He prepared for Dartmouth College 
hi 1853, but circumstances prevented him from enteiing 
that institution. He came to Missouri about 1856, and 
taught school at Ozark for several years. Returning to 
the East he entered the Divinity School of Harvard 
University in 1859-60; remained three years, and then 
8 Pent a few months in Europe. He received his first 
c »ll as a Unitarian minister to the church at Exeter, N. 
U-, in 1863; was married to Miss Lucelia Wakefield in 
l8 64, and in April, 1870, removed to St. Louis and 
became the first pastor of the Church of the Unity — 
^hich position he held until his death, December 8, 
1893. 























































FUNERAL EXERCISES. 


At the funeral which occurred Monday, Decern- 
bei ' 11, 1893, at the Church of the Unity, Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, op Chicago, conducted 
the exercises. 


Introductory Selections. 

u Who hath not learned in hours like this that 

b ^ e is ever allied to death, and that love never 
this of its own ! ” 

£< Peace I leave with you. My peace I give 
Unt o you.” 

<£ Let not your hearts be troubled.” u I g° 
prepare a place for you, that where I am ye may 
be also.” 

u Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 

Grod.” 

“ Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 

c °nrforted.” 

“ Por this mortality must put on immortality, 
this corruption be clothed in incorruption. 
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IN MEMOKIAM. 


“ Then, welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 

Be our joys three parts pain ! 

Strive and hold cheap the strain ; 

Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge 
the throe!” 


Prater. 

Infinite tenderness, Thou who dost reveal Thy¬ 
self in the radiance of this sunlight, may we, 
children of the light, turn to Thee in the hour 
of our grief, that it, too, may become radiant. 
May the tears wash our eyes clear, that we may see 
those things that abide, and know those lasting, 
eveilasting forces that were and are, and ever 
will be working for our betterment. For this life* 
so gentle in its strength, so loyal in its love, so 
independent in its reverent dependence, we give 
thanks. For the blessed memories that make 
hallowed this place, we give thanks. For the 
inspired and inspiring truths here uttered, we give 
thanks. For the sweet chord of human fellowship 
that has bound him to so many struggling souls, 
that still binds him to each and binds all to Thee, 
we give thanks, so that this day may ever be 
hallowed with high resolves, radiant with divine 
consecration, restful in blessed memory. 

O, thou who hast ordained that through change 
we win the higher vision, that through travail and 
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pain we come to the peace that passeth all under¬ 
standing, our hearts go out in gratitude, in yearli¬ 
ng, and in trust at this time. Amen. 


FUNERAL ADDRESS. 

It is fitting - that some word of love should 
be spoken at this hour of our baptism; it is 
the more fitting that the words should be few, 
t°r this is no time for phrasing's ; it seems fitting 
t° the friends, and in accordance with the wishes 
of our friend, that the few words should be spoken 
hy one who knew him so long only to trust him 
the more in the fullness of his knowledge; and so 
I stand, friends, just a moment beside this peiish 
a hle casket to speak that which can not be spoken, a 
Word of love for you his loving parishionei s, a wor 
°I love and reverence for those of us who weie 
his loving co-workers. 

John Learned, the indomitable conscience ; John 
learned, the untiring intellect; John Learned, 
the unswerving heart; John Learned, the mo es 
Prophet whose foresight, born out of insight, 
Planned such large things for this parish o 18 
l°Ve, this city of his choice, this countiy that 
honored by his citizenship. I who have leaned so 
>ch upon his strength, who have lived so gladly 
*h the smile of his confidence am here to spea 
c °dld for the radiant sunlight which did not go ou 
^hen the weary breath ceased. I am here, i 
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might, to speak the truthful word which alone 
becomes the memorial monument of the great 
dispenser of cheer; and did I find phrase fitting for 
this hour it would be valiant phrase, one of cour¬ 
age and vigor. I might well draw from literature 
the most clarion notes, borrow from the poet the 
trumpet tones and give them to you as a fitting 
message of him who is now encoffined, but there is 
no need of words. I join in the silent reverence 
of these my brethren; my place is down there with 
you who mourn. 

We have no anxieties for his future; we have 
no concern for the future of the gospel of love 
and reason which was his. We have only concern, 
lest we, missing his encouragement and guidance 
may fail in doing our part in holding up and carry¬ 
ing on the banner which he lifted so high and 
so valiantly. 

There come to us at such times as these some 
of the imperishable words of the poet, none of 
which seem more fitting than these lines written 
to the strong master of Rugby, of whom our 
friend was not an unworthy successor in his 
powers to mould the youthful minds to noble ideas, 
to lead inquiring youths into the paths of wisdom 
that run parallel with the paths of virtue. 

“ O strong soul, by what shore 

Tarriest thou now? For that force, 

Surely, has not been left vain ! 

Somewhere, surely, afar, 
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In the sounding labor-house vast 
Of being, is practiced that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm! 

Yes, in some far-shining sphere, 
Conscious or not of the past, 

Still thou performest the word 
Of the spirit in whom thou dost live 
Prompt, unwearied, as here ! 

Still thou upraisest with zeal 
The humble good from the ground, 
Sternly repressest the bad! 

Still, like a trumpet dost rouse 
Those who with half-open eyes 
Tread the border-land dim 
’Twixt vice and virtue ; reviv st, 
Succorest! — this was thy work, 

This was thy life upon earth.” 


As I turn the leaves of this book I find other 
lines marked by his own pencil which seem pro¬ 
phetic, foot-marks of his prophetic soul, who 
knew not how well he was selecting lines that 
nfight well enter into his own epitaph. From 
another volume from his own book-shelves I come 
npon this stanza which doubtless his voice has 
8 Ped between these walls before. He has pencil- 
marked the stanza, lines spoken of another, so 
fitting to himself. 

“ Oue who never turned his back but matched 
forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 
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Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake.” 

“ I know there shall dawn a day 
— Is it here on homely earth ? 

Is it yonder, worlds away, 

Where the strange and new have birth, 

That power comes full in play? 

******** 

“ Somewhere, below, above, 

Shall a day dawn — this I know — 

When Power, which vainly strove 
My weakness to o’erthrow, 

Shall triumph. 

* * * * * * * 

“ Then life is — to wake not sleep, 

Rise and not rest, but press 
From earth’s level where blindly creep 
Things perfected, more or less, 

To the heaven’s height, far and steep, 

Where, amid what strifes and storms 
May wait the adventurous guest, 

Power is love.” 

And again, there come these lines from one who 
had known his strength many years ago, whose 
friendship he enjoyed, whose encouragement was 
his strength:— 


O, sad and sorrowing here this winter night — 

The winds moaning and shaking the window-panes. 
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I do bethink me of the friends of Light 
Who, years agone, befriended me; the gains 
That I, enriched, did count my certainties, 

And hoard and feel deep satisfaction in 
As ever miser did with his pure gold. 

Ah, none brought me a love more prized than his; 
None gave a strength more equable and kin 
To all one cherishes and fain would hold 
Eternally. The quiet humor sweet 
That played about the eye and used to greet 
One when afar and bid him welcome home, 

Still chiding him that he so long did roam: 

It was all charming, strengthening and good. 

As one by one, companions of those years, 

They fall away and disappear, I list 

Faint echoes from a land remote. Fain would 

I hear a voice declaring, “ Dry y our tears, 

For we are separate as by a mist. 

There nothing comes so tangible, my eais 
Drink in the sound, yet somehow all my feais 
Go fleeing ’fore me when I think of souls 
Transcending all of time and space , great woe 
Of Truth, of Love, of Joy ! It may not be 
That the old Universe is prodigal, 

Beyond all sense of reason, honor, too ! 

So much may daring sense of justice see. 

This nobler faith and credence in the All 

Be ours; abides alway, the good, the true. 

Sidney H. Morse. 




Once more I let our friend speak the bene *®‘ 
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to you now. Then it might have moved you as 
high poetry. Now, it moves you as high living. 
Then it might be distrusted as being the rhap¬ 
sody of a moment. St. Louis knows now that it 
was, it is, the record of well-nigh quarter of a 
century of loyalty. Then it might have been a 
bright ideal, but some of us who stood beside him 
in stormy and clear weather know that this is his¬ 
tory ; and if one life could translate such an ideal 
into history, why may not others? And so let us 
turn our thoughts away from our sense of grief 
and loneliness and find strength in the glorious 
inspiration that should come to us, that John 
Learned left his work undone for some of us to 
carry on. 

“Captain, the old flag never touched the 
ground, ” said the color-sergeant. Brothers and 
sisters, let us see that the old flag does not droop 
because the color-bearer has fallen so valiantly at 
his post. May thou, spirit of John Learned, so 
noble in thy independence, so wise in thy loyalty* 
give to us the power to realize in our lives as thou 
didst in thine those high measures 1 

Twenty-five years ago he breathed his soul into 
these sentences. I hope you have joined with 
him in singingthem. In future you will again lift 
your voices in these measures, and with an added 
sanctity. 

“ Great Spirit of renewing Truth! 

Come shining through our darkened eyes, 
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And make the tides of light roll in, 

To cleanse from error and from sin : 
Destroy the Refuges of Lies. 

“ If any falsehood of the Past 
Round us has thrown its iron chain, 

Burn through and melt each fettering link, 
Ere slaves of Prejudice we sink: 

Give us to Freedom once again. 

“ Faith in the Present may we have ! 

Faith that God lives and works to-day! 

Faith that all righteousness prevails, 

That Revelation never fails 
In souls that work and pray. 

“ O Future, thou art held iu trust! 

To build for thee a glowing way 

Our hearts are pledged : no Past can bin , 
No Age’s Promise is behind,—- 
Set forth ! pursue the mighty day. 


From the silent clay comes an inspiration o 
fhe cheer which he would leave with you, fellow 
Mourners, and fellows too in your rejoicings, an 
^ay the memory of the past, the tendei ties o 
Present, the high calls of the future teach us so to 
liy e that we, too, may in the fullness of tune i 
thi s friend, father, husband and brother, fin 
Peace that passeth all understanding, the p 
f^at abideth forever. Amen. 











































MEMORIAL SERVICE 

AT church OF THE UNITY, SUNDAY, DECEMBER 

31st, 1893. 

Mr. J. B. Case, a member of the Board of 
Trustees, acted as the presiding officer. The 
Services began at 11 a. m. with a prelude on t le 
0l ’gan by Mrs. B. J. Taussig. 


Then followed: — 


I. 


hymn 13. “the seekers.” tune of ward. 


Sung by Congregation. 


To-day we would renew the quest, 
Set forth anew in search of God ; 
The Infinite shall give us rest, 

The Spirit is our Staff and Rod. 


Yet, oh, not far away he dwells 

Who is our Promise and our Stay : 


" WT 14- K i vi 
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Not outer bond, but inner light 
Shall keep us quick at duty’s call, 

Shall hold us to Eternal Right, 

Shall lead us to the All-in-AU. 

O Soul! acquaint thee with thy needs, 

To-day reconsecrate thy power ; 

And let our ritual be the deeds 

That bless our brothers more and more. 

J. C. Learned. 


II. 


REMARKS BY MR. EDWARD S. ROWSE. 

I am asked to say something 1 about the history 
of the Society of the Church of the Unity. 

It is the freest and broadest church organization 
of which I know anything. Conceived in a desire 
for full and broad discussion of religious ideas, the 
utmost freedom from ecclesiastical domination, 
and to extend the Love of God and righteousness 
in the world, it planted itself upon the following 
platform :— 

“ We whose names are here subscribed, associate 
ourselves together as the Church of the Unity of 
St. Louis, to maintain public worship, and for the 
study and practice of Christianity.” 

Subsequently it adopted the following bond of 
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Union, which may be regarded as more fully 
stating its position :— 

“We whose names are annexed, believers in the 
truths of the Christian religion, and aiming to 
establish a free broad church, or home foi all 
children of God, unite ourselves together for the 
purpose of worship and work, for the improvement 
°f our own lives and for the welfare of otheis. 
Subscribing to no doctrines, and imposing no creed, 
Ufe cordially welcome to our fellowship all who 
desire to work with us in advancing the Kingdom 

°f God.” 


Under this Platform, Bond of Union, and the 
r ules of the Society, every person who is a mem¬ 
ber, whether man or woman, is entitled to an e< I U! * 

Y °ice in the management of its affairs. nspne 

V the teachings and example of oui e ov ® 
Pastor, all its members have been, andaresti 
^arm friends, and are all actuated by the highes 
*nd best motives. Through prosperous and 
^prosperous times, in days of darkness and trial, 
3°y and success, all have stood together to accom¬ 


plish the result wished for. .. 

The Society came for a purpose, and that is n 

yet accomplished, for the Kingdom o ® 
righteousness does not prevail in the lan . .j 

that time comes our work will be ®ne. ^ 

then we must strive and work, filling t e 1 aml 
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never turning backwards to consider what our 
losses have been, but rejoicing in what success has 
been made, determined that victory shall ultimately 
be ours. 

It will interest those who are with us to-day to 
know what has been done by their fellow soldiers 
heretofore in building up this Society. The state¬ 
ment will be as brief as possible: 

In June, 1868, after considerable trouble, many 
meetings, and much discussion, ten men were 
found who joined in an application for the legal 
existence of the Church of the Unity under the 
laws of the State. Their names were — 


Wm. H. Maurice, 
John S. Cavender, 
Wm. H. Pulsieer, 
Wm. N. Hinciiman, 
Frederick B. Homes, 


Charles L. Dean, 
Clarles L. Bush, 
Stephen Brock, 

J. Philo Young, 
Edward S. Bowse* 


Only four of these are living to-day. 

In November, 1868, the land on which our 
church stands was bought. 

At the same time it was determined to build a 
church. Plans prepared by F. W. Kaeder were 
accepted on the 26th of June, 1869. 

On August 5th, 1869, the corner-stone was laid 
with appropriate ceremonies, in which the Kev. 
Carlton A. Staples of Chicago, who had formerly 
been a colleague of Dr. Eliot at the Church of the 
Messiah, and who had done much to encourage 
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the organization of the Society, had a leading 
part. 

The building was completed early in 1870. 

During all the time the work had been going on 
the Church of the Messiah had extended the use 
°f its pulpit to such persons as our people wished 
t° hear as candidates for our minister. In Jan- 
lla ry, 1870, Bev. John C. Learned of Exeter, N. 
^T, preached for two or three Sundays, and he so 
htipressed the people that on the 31st day of Jan- 
Uar y, 1870, it was unanimously resolved by the 
Society that it be suggested to the Trustees that 
tlle y invite Mr. Learned to become its pastor. 
This invitation was accepted, and on Sunday, 
A pril 17th, 1870, he preached his first sermon in 
*he new church building. . 

On May 15th, 1870, the church was dedicated, 
the services being conducted jointly by Di. 10 

a nd Mr. Learned. 

It was a brave thing for this handful o men, 
ll0 ne of them strong in wealth, to undei ta ~e ie 
hurden of the Society. It was a braver thing for its 
Pastor to come to a strang'e people and endeavoi o 
huild up his work m a church burdened with e 
kut his kindly thought, his persistent labor, his 
P e rsuasive manner, the high tone of his teachiUj, ^ 
gradually drew his supporters more hearti y 
^ther, and they all determined there should he 
failure in the movement. The Society giew _o 
^ in numbers, and rapidly in debt, unti m 
fhe debt was nearly $14,000.00. In that year a 
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effort was made to pay it all off. Each man was 
asked to do what he could, and on one Sunday in 
May, 1873, the pastor announced from the pul¬ 
pit that the entire sum had been promised on the 
plan of one-fifth cash and the balance in four 
equal installments, with interest. This showed 
the feeling 1 of the people and the willingness of 
each to do his part. We all felt good over 
the result, and thought our way was clear. Our 
pastor was happy at the time, but in looking 
over a book in which he kept a record of thing 8 
pertaining to the Society, I find he makes the fol¬ 
lowing entry on the page announcing the above 
action: — 

“ Alas for human life ! In the fall of this ye al 
came the greatest financial crisis of the Nation 8 
history. Many who had subscribed were tnad e 
bankrupt; and it was eight years before tin 8 
incubus of debt could be wholly lifted.” 

Notwithstanding the financial storm, the Society 
never faltered. Times were hard. Several f e 
by the wayside financially, but even these still he 
on, and in time met their obligations. But the 
income did not meet the necessary expenses, an 
when all the subscription notes were paid, tl lG 
Society was still in debt. In 1881 the incubus 
was finally removed by raising the necessary sun 1 ’ 
and for once the Society could draw a full breat■ 
Since then it has never been in debt except tot 
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small sums, and always when the Trustees have 
called for extra subscriptions to meet any defi¬ 
ciency, the amount has been forthcoming. 

In 1884 it was determined to add the annex to 
the church, and for this purpose the sum needed 
Was easily raised by subscription, and the work 
Was paid for when completed. To-day the Society 
stands free from pecuniary obligation to any man. 
It does owe a lasting debt to him who has passed 
a Way, for the encouragement he has given us, and 
tor his helpful voice and hand. Let us pay this if 
We can by carrying on the work he mapped out, on 
the lines indicated by him. 

One peculiarity of our organization, is the entire 
p'Od absolute independence it has sustained towai ds 

its pastor, and his independent position towai ds it. 

I'he Society made its own platform and manages 
its own affairs. Mr. Learned stepped upon our 
Platform, knowing well what it meant in the way 
°f freedom for himself and the Society, and that 
each was never to be bound to the other for more 
than a year at a time. Each year at the annual 
Meeting, the Society asked him to remain foi one 
^ar more. Had he lived for many years longer, 
he would no doubt have been asked yeaily in this 
Wa y, for he was loved, honored, and respected by 

bs as few men have been. 

^Ve must always maintain our indepen ent , 
ai *d so also let the man who may come to be om 
teacher, be equally independent. . . 

VruiL if fW the — Society 
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have been staunch and true to its interests and its 
work, too much cannot be said of the helpful aid 
and encouragement they have received from the 
women. Never doubting, always faithful, ever 
industrious, hopeful and reliant, they have sus¬ 
tained the pastor and the Society by their voice 
and hand. Without their aid, it is very doubtful 
if success would have been ours. 

The history of the Society would be incomplete 
if no mention were made of the work done outside 
of what may be called its religious work. 

In 1885, the members established the Unity 
Club. The work done by this organization in 
literature and in social life, has done much to ex¬ 
tend the influence of the Society in this commun¬ 
ity, for it has brought within its influence, many" 
persons who otherwise would not have known what 
we were doing. 

The Society has always been a warm supportei 
of the Western Unitarian Conference, and through 
its pastor has wielded a large influence in forming 
the basis upon which the Conference stands, be¬ 
sides being at all times a considerable contributoi 
to the funds for carrying on the work in the 
Western States. 

It has from time to time lent a helping hand to 
charitable work, ever careful to extend its help to 
such movements as contemplated helping those 
who tried to help themselves. 

Its Sunday School has always been large, and 
has been made up not only of children belonging 
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to the Society, but has gathered in a goodly por¬ 
tion from families whose heads owed no allegiance 
to any church. From this latter source the Soci¬ 
ety has received considerable accession in numbers. 
Finally, in all directions where there was work 
to be done, we have gone out and performed a 
Part of our duty at least. Every one has been 
benefited by the association of Church . and 
Society. Shall we fail to continue this work? 

We owe it to him to whom we have met to-day 
to pay our tribute, to put and continue in practice 
the precepts he has taught, with unflagging zeal, 
^ith unfaltering energy, and with undoubting 
confidence. Under his teachings Ave have become 
more manly men and womanly Avomen. 

Our loss has been great — almost too har o 
hear-, but the Good Father of all will bless us if 
Av e strive to embody the precepts of our teacher in 

°Ur actual life. , 

Let us then stand by each other as brothers and 
s *sters, as men and women faithful to the tius 
have undertaken, well knowing that, thou & i non 
us may see the fruition of oui hopes, t ie 0 
e °nie is certain and that the LoA r e of God an 
r <%n of righteousness and peace will ultimately 

come. 
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III. 


TRIO, “ LIFT THINE EYES.” 

BY MRS. A. K. LUYTIES, MISS FANNY L. WOODWARD, MISS 
GRACE A. TAUSSIG. 

Lift thine eyes, O lift thine eyes to the 
mountains, whence cometh help. 

Thy help cometh from the Lord. 

The Maker of heaven and earth. 

He hath said, thy foot shall not bo moved, 

Thy keeper will never slumber. 

Lift thine eyes, O lift thine eyes to the 
mountains, whence cometh help. 


IV. 

REMARKS BY PROF. C. M. WOODWARD. 

I have been asked to speak of Mr. Learned 
when off duty. He was in the pulpit scarcely more 
than an hour a week, and it was my high privi¬ 
lege to see much of him at other times. Some 
reminiscences will, I trust, not be out of place. 

Though not a member of the original organi¬ 
zation of this church, I was present when the 
church was dedicated and Mr. Learned was 
installed. I well remember how beautifully this 
chapel was trimmed, how bright was the look on 
every face, and how full of dignity and earnestness 
the bearing of the minister. 
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I was quickly attracted to this spot, and soon 
became a member of the parish. There was some¬ 
thing about Mr. Learned which suggested courage, 
co-operation, sympathy and good fellowship. 
Almost before I knew it, I was hard at work in the 
Sunday-school and enlisted in the cause of auxiliary 
organizations. We had no church parlors in those 
early davs, and our gatherings were held at 
Private houses. Mr. Learned knew very well that 
a healthy church life needed more than one bon 
union, more than one chord of fellowship. n 
dividual activity was necessary. So as o ten as 
°Uce in two weeks he got us togethei foi ou si 
w °rk on one subject or another. 

Some of you will recall the a e 
Union— the 4 ‘ Unity Club ’ ’ of those days. 

Was there that we became acquainted. wa 
fhere that we min gled science, religion, literatui , 
ai 't, and philosophy. ,, „ „„ j 

The atmosphere of the “ Union ” was free a 

Pure. We had no dogmas, but every encomag 
*Uent to get at the truth. We had not Au V 
f°r Truth,” but “ Truth for Authority. ^ 

Uo man ever inspired people to woik moiei 
% than Mr. Learned. You remember how A • 
Tulsifer discussed - Yeast;” how I rot. L- ' 
^iley told us of Darwin and sketched the g 
of Evolution ; — how Miss Anna C. Bracke ^ ' 
°f Margaret Fuller; — and how others con ^ 
*U one way and another. I do not i emel j do 
^r. Learned actually wrote papers, 
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remember that he often suggested excellent 
subjects. 

Finally La Salle Hall was secured and there we 
had our sociables, our lectures and our theatricals. 
At the lectures, Mr. Learned brought out Judge 
Holmes to speak on the Antiquity of Man, 
Prof. Potter on Geology, and Mr. Davidson on 
some classic subject. 

The “ Hall ” sociables and theatricals were very 
successful. All of us who were so fortunate as to 
be there can recall the happy glow which always 
lighted up the face of our pastor on those festive 
occasions. He had a keen sense of humor and a 
generous appreciation of even crude efforts. He 
laughed heartily at our witticisms and applauded 
our wisdom. He never preached to us nor talked 
at us on such occasions, but he said kind things 
and made us feel perfectly at ease. How we all 
liked to sit near him at supper, and yet how nat¬ 
urally and invariably he sought out and brought 
forward the comparative strangers. 

In all such gatherings, Mr. Learned never made 
himself prominent; he regarded them as “lay” 
occasions and modestly kept in the background, 
directing matters only by quiet suggestions. 

He was greatly delighted—as were we all — 
when our outside work took the form of “ Unity 
Club,” with its literary, economic, and social 
branches. This vigorous club has been a great 
success and through it Mr. Learned has exerted a 
strong and abiding influence on this community* 
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To me and to others, it has been invaluable. 
While I would not to any extent or in any degree, 
undervalue his pulpit work in either its religious, 
ethical, or literary aspect, I wish to assert the high 
character of the work he did during the last ten 
years in encouraging the actual study of good 
literature. I cannot tell you how much I owe to 
hir n. I h av e been a member or every class, and 
the little I know of literature seems to me to be 
Wgely due to his aid and the work I have been led 
to do in his class. From the day when we began 
"with the “Sphinx” in 1883, to our last meeting 
"With him a few weeks ag;o when we read ‘ ‘ Rabbi 
Sen Ezra” together, I have sat at his feet a 
billing and an eager pupil. 

And yet in all this work he did not seem to do 
a great deal himself. His spirit moulded and 
Inspired us all. He brought people out, and they 
surprised everybody — themselves most of all — 
V what they could do. He always carefully 
a dapted the year’s program to the capacity and 
temper of his class. Whatever gift he found he 
Utilized. This fine faculty of enriching the lives 
°f others by bringing about a healthy development 
and growth, I regard as one of Mr. Learned’s 
great gifts. His method was altruistic in the strict 
sense. He lived up to his own hymn in which he 
says:— 


“ And let our ritual be the deeds 

That bless our brothers more and more.” 
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I could recall many pleasant incidents during 
those hours of social intercourse and literary study? 
but time will not permit. I will mention only two. 
One was long ago, when at the house of Mr. and 
Mis. Dearborn, our Shakespeare club read Julins 
Cmsar in character, Mr. Learned taking Brutus. 
With what spirit and propriety did he render 
his part! Every one was delighted. Later in 
common with his entire class he took part in the 
reading of Shelley’s fine poem, “ Prometheus 
Unbound. ’ Ilis character was Demogovgon -” 
How superbly did he read his ponderous words, 
and with what fervor did he recite the closing 
lines of the drama in these words :_ 

“ Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent; 

This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free ; 

This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, Victory. ’’ 

Some of my pleasantest memories of Mr- 
Learned are connected with vacation days spent 
with him at his boyhood’s home in Dublin, H. H- 
Together we walked over those broad acres, where 
as a boy he worked on the farm; together we 
wandered through the lofty woods and listened 
to the murmuring pines and the hemlocks,” 
and to the liquid notes of the hermit thrush; 
together, searching for berries on the slopes of the 
mountain, we drank in the beauty, the grandeur, 
and the inspiiation of nature ; together we walked 
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around the lake and. bathed in its clear waters. 
On two occasions we climbed to the summit of 
Monadnock Mountain together, gazed upon 
beautiful Hew England spread out like a carpet at 
°ur feet, and picnicked under the shelter of its 
tremendous rocks. 


Though not to be compared with great moun¬ 
tains, Monadnock is grand and vast, and its crys¬ 
tal lake with the heights around it is unsurpassed. 
Mr. Learned had for them a love and enthusiasm 
'which seemed to increase with increasing years. 
He quoted Raphael Pumpelly to me — a “ d Pum- 
pelly after traveling on every continent ia ui 
a charming villa on a plateau several hundred teet 
above Monadnock lake — to the effect that there 
'vas no more beautiful spot in English Westmore¬ 
land, or among the Alps. _ , , 

The sweet, safe, cleanliness of Hew England 
bills, none but the native knows. There is no 
w dd brook but gives good water to drink; m le 
Alleys and meadows, no venomous reptile forbids 
°ne’s walking where he will; no poisonous miasma 
threatens one as he seeks the shelter of the dark 
*ood or reclines in the tall grass. One wanders 
about with a delicious sense of security and purity. 

With such surroundings, on these imperial 
highlands, Mr. Learned’s childhood was spent. 
There the boy became a man. Of a truth he giew 
M sympathy with nature, for of all the men I have 
®aet, his character was sweet, Ins intel lec 
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Emerson, in his poem, “ Monadnock,” makes 
the mountain say: — 

“ 1 will give my son to eat 
Best of Pan’s immortal meat. 

****** 

There’s fruit upon my barren soil 
Costlier far than wine and oil. 

There s a berry blue and gold, 

Autumn ripe its juices hold 
Sparta’s stoutness, Bethlehem’s heart, 

Asia’s rancor, Athens’ art, 

Slowsure Britain’s secular might. 

And the German’s inward sio-ht.” 

tD 


As a boy, Mr. Learned must have many times 
tasted that immortal meat, and plucked that am¬ 
brosial berry, for he was 

“ VVell embodied, well ensouled.” 

No Lacedemonian was ever more inflexible 
in the right than he. No child of Isarel had a 
warmer heart than he. The age of Pericles could 
boast no purer taste. To English steadfastness he 
oined an insight as deep as any German. What 
he lacked was the malignity of the Mongolian* 
In his veins that quality of the “berry” was 
transformed. 

One Sunday during those Dublin days, Mr* 
Learned went to Peterborough, some fifteen mile® 
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distant, to preach, and I rode down with him. It 
"was a rare day; the leaves were just beginning to 
turn, and the valleys and hills and the mountain 
stream g'ave us constant delight. As we walked 
into the ancient church at Peterborough, I was 
proud to be the companion of such a noble man. 
After a fine sermon — which was a good deal (inei 
than those honest farmers knew — we dined at the 
il Morison’s,” the home of the great civil engineei, 
ail d drove home by a different route. In the 
8 °litude of that mountain road, a thousand miles 
Aom home, he talked over the work doing and to 
be done here in St. Louis. Every interest of this 

Parish was dear to him, and every member found 
Place in his affectionate concern. 

I have brought out these memory scraps, not 
because they are more worthy of recall than yours, 
W because they are like yours and because m a 
Measure they help to explain the strong hold Mr. 
^earned had upon us, and the profound influence 

°t his character and life. . 

I said Mr. Learned was a “safe” man. This 
Tiality was evident more and more. While enthu¬ 
siastic he was not narrow nor easily led. He 
^as free from eccentricities, and yet he did not 
hesitate on occasion to read the most eccentric 
b°oks, and to listen to the wildest speeches. One 
*Oet him at all sorts of clubs, and gatherings, 
st Udying men, getting at the essential underlying 
Principle in every popular organization and move¬ 
ment, sifting as he went the wheat from the vast 
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quantities of chaff. lie heard all opinions, but he 
formed his own. 

Accordingly it was a pleasure to talk with him 
on social and economic matters. Pie was slow in 
charging bad motives, but he was prompt in char¬ 
acterizing an ungenerous act. 

Pie was deeply interested in education as many 
sermons showed. He felt that the strong hope of 
the next generation lay in education. Pie was a 
firm believer in social progress, and he saw with 
unusual clearness the lines along which it was to 
be achieved. 

There are other matters connected with that 
rich life which well deserve mention here, but of 
which I cannot trust myself to speak. You 1 ’ 
hearts must speak for me. 


V. 

SOLO, “I GO TO PROVE MY SOUL.” 

BY MISS EMMA L. TAUSSIG. 

I go to prove my soul! 

I see my way as birds their trackless way. 

I shall arrive ! What time, what circuit first, 
I ask not: but unless God send His hail 
Or blinding fireballs, sleet or stifling snow, 

In some time, His good time, I shall arrive ; 
He guides me and the bird in His good time ! 
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VI. 

ADDRESS BY MR. THOMAS DIMMOCK. 


Strong Son of God, Immortal Love, 
Whom we that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace 
Believing where we cannot prove; 

CD 

Thine are these orbs of light and shade, 
Thou madest Life in man and brute, 
Thou madest Death — and lo ! thy foot 
Is on the skull which thou hast made. 


Thou wilt not leave us in the dust 

Thou madest man, he knows not why, 
He thinks he was not made to die, 

And thou hast made him — thou art just. 

Thou seemest human and divine, 

The highest, holiest manhood, thou — 
Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours - to make them thine. 


Our little systems have their day — 
They have their day and cease to be ; 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


Forgive my grief for one removed, 
Thy creature whom I found so fair. 
t tMiot. Iiei lives in thee and there 
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It is always difficult to speak fittingly in public 
of those who have passed into “ the undiscovered 
country,” — penetrated that 

Tender mystery 

Which, like a veil of shadow, hides 
The Light we may not see. 

It is well-nigh impossible to do so when the one 
who has gone is especially near and dear to us, anC * 
when, if we could have our wish, we should keep 
that “ silence” which is “more eloquent than 
words.” The event which has brought llS 
together to-day is not only a public loss, which tb e 
whole community shares with us, but it is a private 
and personal bereavement to most — if not all 
of those whom I address. I am sure, very sure? 
that there is not a man or woman, scarcely a 
child, who knew Mr. Learned to any d egi’ ee 
beyond that of merest acquaintance, who does n° 
have this sense of private and personal sorrow 
which needs nothing to deepen or to intensify- 
I labor under the additional disadvantage of p re 
decessors who have spoken out of the fullness 0 
their hearts, and the fullness of a much larger an 
better information than I possess. They kn^ 
him intimately for many years, while I knew bn* 1 
fewer years, and never with such intimacy as they 
were fortunate enough to have. But I at leas 
knew him sufficiently long and well to feel a warn 1 
and strong affection — and to miss him more than 
I would, or could, any man now living. 
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This church in which we have assembled to do him 
such poor honor as a Memorial Service can give, 
ls more closely associated with our friend than any 
other inanimate object. It was, in one sense, his 
home; the sacred center from whence radiated 
the manifold influences of his public life — 
offiuences undoubtedly deepened and strength- 
°ned by this central source. Here he preached, 
mid prayed, and taught, month after month and 
year after year 0 f h} s too short life. If these dumb 
AVa Us could speak for him, or could they give back 
the echoes of what he himself has spoken here — 
there would be small need of any utterances of 
°nrs. He loved these walls, loved to see them 
m ade bright and beautiful with the flowers of the 
Su mmer festival — loved to see them, as we see 
them to-day, garlanded with winter’s offering of 
Christmas green. Nothing could be more appro- 
fa iate, nothing more in harmony with his feelings 
and wishes, than that these holiday decorations 
vv tuch he so often assisted to arrange should lend 
^ l ;ace and beauty, and the charm of happy mem- 
° r tcs to this occasion. 

To the outer world he was known as “the 
Minister of the Church of the Unity.” No 
Cler gyman, I think, ever cared less for clerical 
h^stige and privilege than he did; but he 
^as rightly proud of his chosen profession — 
w hich may so well be proud of him. It is 
£ r °per, then, to say something of him in his pro¬ 
visional capacity ; that part of it, more partic- 
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ularly, which belongs to this pulpit — this pulpit) 
which some other may soon occupy, but which n° 
other will ever fill as he filled it. 

Mr. Learned was not what is commonly calls 
“a popular preacher” — and would not have 
been if he could. He did not draw the crow 
and made no attempt to do so by any of th e 
methods of sensational preaching. Neither b lS 
taste nor his principles permitted him to do s0 ‘ 
He was content to address the thinking few, ratbei 
then the unthinking many. He relied nioi 
upon reason than upon rhetoric; tried to reach th e 
head and the heart, rather than to tickle the eai • 
He never spoke, in or out of the pulpit, unless ^ 
had something to say ; and he knew how to say 
clearly, forcibly, and effectively. No one was evei 
at a loss as to his true intent and meaning, and 
never required either interpreter or apologist, 
never professed to know where knowledge i® ^ 
possible; was not afraid or ashamed to con e 
ignorance on subjects manifestly beyond al ° 1 -r^ e 
ken. His was a profoundly reverential spirit* 
never spoke of God, as some one says, “ as if 
were a man in the next street.” He did 11 
“ rush in where angels fear to tread.” He 6 ^°°g 
in the Ineffable Presence with bowed head 


silent lips. 

“ Canst thou by searching find out God* 
canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection^ 
* * * Touching the Almighty, we cannot n 11 

Him out.” 
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He believed with Emerson that “ when there is 
an y difference felt between the foot-board of the 
pulpit and the floor of the parlor, you have 
n°t y e t sa jd that which you should say,—” 
ail d he certainly was as outspoken and fearless in 
le Pulpit as in the parlor. Pie used to say some- 
^•tties : “ The roof is - always off of Unity, for the 

e est of free speech; the doors and windows 
‘Ways open for the incoming of the newest light.” 
<( e ever “took the truth for authority ”—never 
authority for truth.” “But” — as one who 
? Uew him well most truly says — “ his peculiarity 
^Vas his modest aggressiveness. No man was 
Nearer the front \ but you never heard him shout- 
Ul §' captain’s orders.” Nothing was allowed to 
8 bind between him and his God, and he had none 
that slavish fear which many mistake for pious 
Reverence. His was ever a manly worship. He 
^ re d nothing for creeds — everything for deeds. 

Was a Catholic, in the broadest and best 
Se nse of that much-abused word. Pie believed, 
' Vlt h the Apostle, that, “ God is no respecter of 
Prisons, but in every nation he that feareth Him 
Worketh righteousness is accepted with 
jj e wag 110 t one of those who “ eagerly 
a 8ten their eyes upon the differences between their 
Cr>e ed and yours,” but rejoiced to recognize “ the 
^’cements and identities among all the religions 
men. ’ ’ You were quite as likely to hear, as 
]? ar t of the Sunday morning service, selections 
*’°m the sacred writings of India, Persia or China, 
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as a chapter from the Hebrew or Christian Bible, 
and any man or woman who had an earnest word 
to say for the betterment of humanity, whether 
the views were orthodox or heterodox, could say 
it from this desk without fear or favor. I have 
heard here a lady preacher of the Methodist 


Church, and I have heard Professor John Fiske —' 
the two representing' the extreme opposite poles o 
religious thought. He was entirely free himself, 
and he wanted all others to be so. “Freedom? 
Fellowship and Character,” were the trinity of b lS 
religion; and like one whom he held in highest 
esteem, he believed that “ Whatever is consistent 
with reason, conscience and the religious faculty? 
is consistent with the religion of Jesus all els 
is hostile. Whoever obeys these three oracles 
essentially a Christian, though he lived ten thou^ 
sand years before Jesus, or living now does 
own his name.” 

I never heard sermon, speech or talk from him? 
on moral or religious themes, that did not breat 
and burn with this noble Catholic spirit, and * 
certainly did more than any man I have eV f ^ 
known, to cultivate and stimulate that spirit 11 
others. Therefore it was that many came to t u 
church who would never go elsewhere, and eV<3 ^ 
those who went nowhere called upon him to many 
them and to bury their dead, and were alway^ 
glad to have him with them in their seasons 0 ^ 
joy and seasons of sorrow. This is the Church 0 ^ 
the Unity—the Unity of God, and the unity ° 
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hearts and hands in the doing of His work in the 
World. Remembering the kindly services he was 
never weary of rendering to the churchless multi¬ 
tude, it might with equal propriety, I have some¬ 
times thought, be called the Chuvch of jLII Souls. 
Like Wesley, he “took the world for Tiis pal¬ 
ish.” 

His discourses, here and elsewhere, were always 
carefully prepared; carefully studied and thought 
°ut, before they were written out for deliveiy. 
His audience, whether at home or abroad, always 
had the very best that was in him — and we know 
how good that best was, which, alas, we shall 
never have any more! Hot one of us that has 
^°t carried away from this house many, many 
times, new and fructifying ideas —ideas which 
have helped to make us not merely wiser, but 
better— ideas which strengthened our faith in 
Q°d, our faith in man, our faith in the final tri- 
nmph of right over wrong, of truth over false¬ 
hood — our "faith in the sure coming of that 
blessed day when “in the great family of God 
there shall be no son of perdition. 

The hand that planted this good seed has gone 
back to the dust from whence it came, but the 
seed itself will live and bear fruit while earth or 
heaven stands. “ O, the glorious godliness of 
truth! It endureth and is always strong; it 
hveth and conquereth forever more. 

The minister and the man were so completely 
blended in our friend that no well-defined line can 
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be drawn between them, to indicate where the one 
ended and the other began. But I must try to 
say a few words — however insufficient and unsat¬ 
isfactory to myself and to you — about that most 
attractive personality which naturally belonged to 
the private rather than the public life, though it 
was never absent from the latter, and contributed 
very largely to its influence. 

Some years since I saw and heard, for the first 
time, that rare man, William M. Salter, then in 
charge of the Ethical Culture Society of Chicago, 
and now in Philadelphia. I was so much impressed 
by both the matter and the manner of his discourse 
that at the conclusion of the services, I sought 
him out and introduced myself — saying that I 
had left my own church, the Church of the Unity, 
to hear him. The expressive face brightened with 
the sweetest of smiles as he asked, “ So you are 
one of Mr. Learned’s congregation? ” “Yes. 
“Ah, he is a good man!” — and then in a 
voice as sweet as the smile, he added, with an 
indescribable emphasis— “ Give him my love .” 

This incident not only shows how our friend 
attracted and impressed one whose intellectual and 
moral organization is phenomenal in its mingled 
refinement and strength; but it presents in happie®^ 
way what it was that most deeply impressed all 
who knew him well: liis goodness — and what that 
impression invariably produced: love for him . 
me the highest attribute of God is His goodness, 
and to call a man or woman “ good ” is, for me, 
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the highest possible praise. “ A charmed life old 
Goodness hath.” It embraces everything lovely 
and lovable in human character — all those quali¬ 
ties of head and heart which inspire respect, confi¬ 
dence, and affection. How many times since he 
ieft us have I heard persons not connected with 
this Society, and widely separated from him in 
religious opinion and affiliation, say: Well, he 

is a great loss. lie ivas a good man.” This dis¬ 
tinguishing goodness was not of the weak 01 
sentimental sort; but always earnest, vigorous, 
helpful and practical. Those who went to him for 
c °unsel or assistance—and howmany they weie ! 
t°und a strong and clear head, guiding and con¬ 
trolling- the kind and generous heart. They 
iearned to trust his judgment as much as Ins 
Apathy. He looked the facts squarely in the 
fa ce, and never permitted his feelings to blind 
him to the real merits, or demerits, of the 

c ase. , 

He had the fullest “ courage of his convictions ” 
011 all subjects, and was as fearless in proclaiming 
a « he was conscientious in forming them. He was a 
hneal descendant of Puritan ancestors, and their 
hlood in his veins had not lost force and fire in 
tw o hundred and fifty years. Like those ancestors, 
he Would have “ given his body to be burned,” if 
Necessary, rather than renounce what he believed 
to be the truth. Yet was he always ready, nay, 
^xious to revise his beliefs in the light of new 
f^uth. He never stood still; he ivas always grow- 
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ing — growing towards the light, never away from 
it. 

Brave as a lion, when circumstances so required? 
yet he was tender as a woman. I have seen his 
eyes fill and heard his voice tremble when speaking 
of the kindness of friends in this Society, whose 
names he did not mention. And I have been given 
another, and more touching, illustration of the 
tenderness of his nature. His mother died when 
he was only a little more than three years old. All 
that he really remembered of her were certain 
changes in the house at the time of her death- 
But when, as a youth, he returned occasionally 
from boarding school, he never went to his home-"' 
a mile or more from the village where the stag e 
stopped—until he had first visited the cemetery? 
and lingered awhile by his mother’s grave — tn e 
mother whom he never knew. 

He was, I think, both by nature and education? 
a pronounced optimist. He was too wise a man 
to believe that “Whatever is, is right,” but ho 
certainly did believe that Bight would finally e ^' 
tinguish Wrong, and that all should work togethei 
for the hastening on of that glorious consumma' 
tion. Meanwhile life was eminently worth living’ 
and he enjoyed it. He did not shut his eyes f° 
the shadows, but he lived ever in the sunlight* 
Like Emerson he said: “Omit the negativ e 
propositions — nerve us with incessant 
tires.” He was a happy man himself, and mad^ 
those around him happy; not “ a man of moods? 
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to-day bright and to-morrow gloomy; but of that 
serene and equable temperament which may be 
“ tried by both extremes of fortune and never dis¬ 
turbed by either.” Of stoicism, much less cyni¬ 
cism, there was not a grain. Always cheerful, 
a lways hopeful, he looked ever on the sunniest side 
of things, and urged others to do likewise — which, 
unfortunately, all of us cannot. I have heard his 
cptimism criticised by some, on general principles, 
as not being justified by the facts; but whatevei 
I myself might think I was always glad to come 
in contact with it — to feel the warm grasp of his 
hand, see his smiling face, and hear his familial 
Voice in that cordial greeting which came straight 
from the heart. I never met him without pleasure, 
never left him without regret — and now it will be 
a life-ion sr regret that I did not see moie of one I 

could never see too much of. 

He was an ardent lover of the beautiful in all 
its varied forms — in Nature, in Art and in Litera¬ 
ture. In the latter department especially he has, f 
Perhaps, done more than any other one mamSt. 0L^ 
P'Ouis for the cultivation of an intelligent tfrsfe. 

Hverv winter for years past — as all of you are 
aware —he has conducted classes in the critical 
study of the great masters in the realm of let¬ 
ters; going to the very root of the matter, 
iu every instance, leaving no point untouched, 
answering questions and suggesting others, and 
thereby encouraging the free and full discussion 
°f the whole subject in all its relations. Ihose 
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who were so fortunate as to belong to these 
classes—which I was not — have had what may 
well be called “ a liberal education.” One of them 
— a graduate of Harvard — told me that he had de¬ 
rived incalcuable benefit therefrom, such as could 
have been obtained from no other teacher; and 
that while he lived he should gratefully remember 
the debt he owed to that teacher. 

On that fatal day, standing near the home just 
darkened by the wings of the Death Angel, a 
lady said to me, with streaming eyes: “ O, h e 
was such an inspiration to me!” How many men 
and women, old and young, could say the same • 
Do you know of a finer eulogy or better epitaph 
than this? It is worth living for, and worth 
dying for. 

The dominant characteristic of our friend; tk e 
moving spring of thought and action, of all l llS 
work, public and private, was supreme devotion to 
duty . He never swerved from his allegiance to 
her whom Wordsworth apostrophizes as “ Stein 
daughter of the Voice of God.” For the sake o 
duty no self-denial, no self-sacrifice was too 
great. The path might be, and often was, steep 
and thorny; but he trod it patiently, nay, joy¬ 
fully, because it was the path of duty. He 
seemed to hear the voice of the Master, sayin#* 
“ This is the way — walk ye in it.” 

And the Master knows how faithfully and we 
he obeyed that high command. 

Is it any wonder that such a man was “ a11 
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inspiration?” It may be said of him — in lesser 
degree, perhaps, but quite as truthfully — what 
Matthew Arnold has said of the Roman Emperor: 

u He is one of those consoling and hope-inspir¬ 
ing marks which stand forever to remind our weak 
a nd easily discouraged race how high human good¬ 
ness and perseverance have once been carried 
an d may be carried again.” 

And with equal truth may be said of him what 
Arnold said of Emerson : “ He was the friend and 
helper of those who seek to live in the spirit. 

Such men are “ the history of every man 
bitten large” If human nature were tenfold 
w °rse than it is sometimes painted by those who 
thereby show small respect — not to say levei- 
e nce -— for the God whose work it is, such men 

^ould go far to redeem it. 

My friends, if I had any doubts in regard to the 
Poetically universal belief in the doctrine of im¬ 
mortality, the life and death of such a man as 
John C. Learned would make these doubts absuid 
me. That alert and eager spirit quenched for¬ 
mer? That noble heart, so full of trust and 
tru th and all the elements of good, stilled for¬ 
mer “i n breathless, cold obstruction? ” That 
Murage for the right, that fidelity to duty, that 
de sire and ability for highest service, lost forever 
to God’s universe? No! I can as easily believe 
tl *at the universe itself—ay, and the Maker of 
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it — are doomed to annihilation. What saith the 
Scripture: — 

“ For God created man to be immortal, and 
made him to be an image of His own eternity- 

No power can die that ever wrought for truth, 

Thereby a law of nature it became; 

And lives unwithered in its sinewy youth, 

When he who called it forth is but a name. 

Therefore I cannot think thee wholly gone, 

The better part of thee is with us still; 

Thy soul, its hampering clay aside hath thrown, 

And only freer wrestles with the ill. 

Thou livest in the life of all good things, 

What words thou spak’st for Freedom shall not die> 
Thou sleepest not, for now thy love hath wings 
To soar where hence thy hope could hardly fly- 

And often from that other world on this, 

Some gleams from great souls gone before may shm e ’ 
To shed on struggling hearts a clearer bliss, 

And clothe the right with lustre more divine. 

Thou art not idle — in thy higher sphere 
Thy spirit bends itself to loving tasks ; 

And strength to perfect what it dreamed of here, 

Is all the crown and glory that it asks. 
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VII. 


TRIBUTE OF MR. NAGEL. 

In behalf of the Board of Trustees and the 
Society the following tribute was presented by 
Mr. Charles Nagel. 


In manner as direct and simple as w as the 
life of John C. Learned, we now seek to pay our 
tribute to his memory. 

In 1870, at the age of 36, he came to our church, 
a nd continued with us until he died, Decembei b 
1893. Throughout that time he was our minister 
a nd our guide on Sunday as on eveiy day. 

>8 not a family circle in our membership but will 
feel the want of his word; there are many beyond 
our church, who without ever having looked upon 
hie face, or ever having heard hie voice, will know 
that hie active personal influence is gone. ow- 
cver unwilling to assert himself in anything that 
Pertained to hie own advantage, he was constant 
and ever brave in pressing for the welfare of 
others. What he said from the pulpit was true 
and strong and broad enough, not only to sustain 
but to reach and impress many who neve. 

blew where his words of gentle encouragement 
*ise counsel, and bold love of freedom had been 
- oken. When he proclaimed liberty of Wrf* 
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tion for all; he brought within his influence for 
good, many who seemed forever estranged from 
the church. Waiving what was unessential and 
condemning what was untrue, he carried the 
strength and the virtue in the teachings of the 
gospel to those who had been wearied by indiffer¬ 
ent forms or embittered by intolerance; and meet¬ 
ing them in truly Christian spirit, he won them for 
his cause. His listeners and his followers were 
not confined to these walls; this was but the 
chosen place, where among friends, he fi l ’®t 
uttered his convictions as they grew upon him? 
even as we try our doubts and our hopes upon 
those we love and trust the most. 

In the pursuit of this work, he was endowed 
with rarest qualities in a combination seldom 
found. Strictest rectitude and sense of duty tem¬ 
pered by forbearance and forgiveness; severe 
reproof for deliberate wrong, balanced by kind' 
ness, charity and love for the weakly erring? 
undaunted courage of conviction, strang e ^ 
blended with modesty and self-denial; lofty free¬ 
dom in thought and belief, without intolerance 
for differing views ; the gift to teach in the home, 
in the church and in the University; and above a* 
the power to encourage and to prepare, in th e 
walks of daily life, for that condition most essen¬ 
tial to the preservation of society, self-reliance and 
self-help! 

So equipped he lived and labored — employing 
his faculties alike in his home, in his congregation 
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and in the larger community. And before his 
uncommon ability for good had been in any sense 
impaired, he died in the midst of his activity. A 
determined leader in his cause, he left not an 
enemy in the world! 

True to his own teaching, and in keeping with 
the resignation of his immediate family, we accept, 
a nd we shall try to meet our loss. Replace him 
We cannot. Let another teach and help to the 
same end, but let it be confessed that the lines 
will be different. The spirit of John C. Learned 
stands for itself. It belongs to his family and to 
his followers. They are to assert it and carry it 
forward, with the strength, the trust and the hope 
taught and inspired by him. 


VIII. 


HYMN 11. “SEEKING LIGHT. 

FEDERAL STREET. 


TUNE OF 


Sung by Congregation. 

Great Spirit of renewing Truth 

Come shining through our darkened eyes, 
And make the tides of light roll in . 

To cleanse from error and from lies. 


If any falsehood of the past 

Round us has thrown its iron chain, 
Burn through, and melt each fettering link 
And orjve us freedom once again. 
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Faith in the present we would have, 

Faith that God lives and works to-day, 
That revelation never fails 

In souls that work and love and pray. 

O Future, which we hold in trust, 

To build for thee a glowing way, 

Our hearts are pledged, no Past can bind; 
Before us lies the mighty day ! 


J. C. Leaknep- 
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proceedings 


at the 


Third Annual Festival 

FIELD 

Thursday, December 22. 1887. 

L Commemoration of the Two -Hundred and 
Seventh Anniversary of >*il Landing 
of the Pilgrims. 

The Third Annual Festival of the New England Society 
of St. Louis, was held at the Southern Hotel, on Thurs- 

da y evening, December 22d, 1887. , 

-pi ' . 1 11 •, flap narlors ot the hotel, anti 

Lhe reception was held m tnc p 

at half-past seven o'clock the dinner was served 

When die company were seated at the tables, Rev. 

J^ies G. Merrill, D. D., pronounced the fol-owing g'ace- 

“Our Father, who art in heaven. ^ tha " ^ ^nd for its 
memories of the hour to which we ^Generation to gen- 
good-cheer; we would hand do\\ n 1 ? that winter 

Ration die story of the grand Above 

d ay, landed on the bleak shores of Ne 8 *^ foot _ step s 
a l -we beseech Thee that our^ves me y^i owed ^ Divine 
a 1 °ur ancestors, in so tai c , ^ j^p for every true 
Master and Lord, to V horn e it. l c ^ name we ask 
'■fe lived and every brave deed done, m H.s 

c md offer all. Amen." spared 

One hundred and fifty members and guests « 
the tables—who, with great satisfact.on, partook 

_ ^ 4-L 












































Bi.ue Points. 

Green Turtle, aux Quenelles. 

Celery. Salt Almonds. 

Small Patties of Oysters. 

Broiled Shad, a i.a Maitke d'Hotel. 

Potato Croquettes. 

Filet of Beef, with Mushrooms. 

Curi.kd Potatoes. Asparagus Points- 

Supreme of Chicken, with Truffles. 

Flageolets. 

Sweet Breads, in Cases. 

French Peas. 

Roast Larded Ouail. 

Dressed Lettuce. 

Charlotte Russe. Wine Jellies. French Kiss ® 3 

Assorted Cake. Fancy Ice Cream. 

Fruit. Crackers. 

NEUFCHATEI, CHEESE. 


/ 




After the dinner was over, Rev. George E. Martin, who 
Resided in the place of Hon. George E. Leighton, the 
Resident, who was detained from the dinner by illness in 
family, rose and said : 

-(idles and Gentlemen :— 

I remember an incident that happened some 3 ears a & o 
le ar my native city in Connecticut, an incident not without 
ts suggestion to me at this moment. A very wise tanner 
^ ol <ed in front of a pair of jaded oxen, tired with their 
Aer-load, a pair of half-broken steers, that their exuber- 
lnc e of spirits, utilized by the yoke, might incite the tire 
to draw their load at a livelier pace. The expenmen 
deeded. We are sorry to miss from our midst to-nig h 
3Ur genial President, Mr. Leighton- The yoke of this 
SVe ning’s leadership has fallen upon a Vice-Presiden , 
>se hair is not very gray, and whose step is not very 
5l °^ with the weight of years. It is to be hoped that his 
yo ^hful enthusiasm, utilized by this rather pleasant yok , 
cause those who are to bear the real load of thought 

to 'night, to move it at a lively pace. n _ 

- ^ is not my province or my purpose in these few H 

remarks, for they will be few, to recount the_ °yof 

, V e olden New England,” or of our modern Nen , 

hup , , hrieflv what seems to 
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me to have been the fundamental principle invigorating 
and sustaining the pilgrims ; that principle which must 
sustain and inspire us if we are to be true to our ancestors. 
And that principle may be phrased, possibly, in these 
or s, The lights of brotherhood, with a due regal'd to the 
rights of the individual in that brotherhood." This, I take 
vas the principle that held together the pilgrims in a 
peculiar unity of feeling and faith in the half-way house 
among the kindly Hollanders. This was the principle 
.1 " llcb was based that mutual contract of constitu 

Mm g0vernment ’ drawn up in the stuff)' cabin of the 
a> ov ei. And I am glad to remember that that manna 
government began with these words: “ In the name of 
1 ' a T n : ^ Was dus principle, too, that energized the 

C ° 0n ’ sts when they fought for and gained our fu s | : 
in n r ' n , C ' e P en( -l e nce. It was this principle which lock eC 
dem i readfU StrU§ ‘ gle with deadly enemy about two 
Whpt ^ a&> ° ° n ^ 0l, th ern battlefields, and gained the fight- 
?av P at - t0 ° daring scout for freedom, John Brown- 
clashed 10 the fi £ ht be ff an - The two principle 5 

our natin i° U vllow tb e issue. To-day not a blue star i n 
It is tl ' na e . mb l em looks down upon a man chained* 
day of fi r Clple that We are to fi ght for to-day, but the 
gone X s and io. and caYon 

the editors desk aid I?"’'®? ° f the teacher ' s P latforn ’’ 

hot, as sure and as wel alme ‘ Sh °' nU ' St ^ PU ' 

17 1 , . 11 aime d as ever. 

day of its dispersion " 0 h” 6 " itS J erusaIem ' but in f 

brothprlnrtr, i • , X 1 was ver y easy to conserve the 

large town C 1 > ^ ^ C * ay tb e village and hamlet and 

the dav of N 'r? n °, t SO eas y to keep that brotherhood m 
day of New England's scattering. Hence the wisdom 
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°f such gatherings as this. You and I are called to b 
a Wles of the New England Dispersion. Consider jus 
a moment the nature of the brotherhood to wluc 1 we o 
hack as our example and inspiration. In the ist p ac 
ls a significant fact that the “Almighty Do at p . 

le «st possible part in tins brotherhood. Our l g 

F athers and Mothers came to this land, not to coin c o , 
hat to fashion manhood and womanhood, and in tus ^ 

° 1 ' money-loving and money-getting, m t115 . 

elfish, pushing age, we may well look bacc to us; ‘ 
t0 a commercial gospel written in the lives of the p ■ 

We look back, too, to a brotherhood which was stct n W 
vigorous, fitted to the times that demanded such sten ness 
a nd vigor. 1 think it is Nathaniel Hawthorne who says 
somewhere, in substance-'* Let us thank God thatwe^ 
descended from the Pilgrims, and then e u- 
** each year goes by, that we take a step 
^eni,” He spoke from a somewhat mis ^ of 

Jhat some have called the 

he Pilgrims. After a in my 

t0r y of these ancient times, • larcrelv wrong 

thought at least the genial misanthrope was largely vio 

in tli statement if has been said “the Puritans turned 
ns statement. slammed the door in her 

TT ° f ^ "had gentle-limbed and soft-eyed 
ace. What business had | When worshipers 

teauty in the churches of the g . tlfall of his 

],• , f , r i _r a savages musket 01 the tali oi nib 

listened for the click ot as & -i- n f their 

Wealthy footstep, as f n tir 

parson, there was no n homes. And 

meeting houses. nut ^nc ^ con . 

there she-stands 
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find her smile in the winsome quaintness of John Alden s 
Priscilla, and, as you study the history of those early times, 
you will find another fact—that the women of those early 
years, in that prophecy which is sweet and strong' m cl 
woman’s heart, constantly longed for a tenderer and kind- 
liei ci\ilization, and, turning away from the stern days in 
which they lived, prayed that their children, in the years 
to come, might find a better life and a gentler lot. This 
thought is not inaptly symbolized by one of the pictures 
on the card before you. As we wander through the story 
of these far-away times, we stumble on beauty in her most 
winsome form, and her attraction then is like the fh' st 
blush of the dainty and hard)- arbutus blossoming under 
a fringe of snow. I want to say another thing, which- 
heard at its first utterance, will not be understood, but it 
will be later on. We look back to a brotherhood that was 


i cspectable. I use this word in an elevated meaning' 
Everyone in that brotherhood respected himself. Robert 

1 oombs said, I think, in i860, to a group of SoutherneH- 

with a preposterous exclusiveness: “We are the only 
gentlemen in this land. I his assumption was absolutely 
baseless. The Washingtons, the Fairfaxes, the Randolph 
and the Talbots were F. F. V.’s indeed, and of good °1 
English families, but the Winthrops were of g-ood Engh s ^ 
families ; so were the Eatons, and so were the SaltonstaH 5 
—all settlers in New England. We are not here to-nig'hb 
however, to boast of this blood, but that we are in the L lie 
of principle. The best ancestry, after all, in human life 15 
but a little removed from savagery. In this connection 
remember a story recently told me by a genuine No'' 
Englander. It was a story in his own early experience- 
and as nearly as I remember it, runs somewhat after th )S 
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fashi 


ion. “ When 1 was a little lad at school, 1 came across 
a large word; that word was ‘ancestry’. I didn’t know 
w hat it meant, and asked the teacher, and the teacher got 
’*• into my head somehow or other that ancestiy had to 
do with grandfathers, and great-grandfathers, and git at 
great-grandfathers, and grandmothers, and great-grand- 
mothers, and great-great-grandmothers, At any rate, I 
AVe nt home and I asked my mother if I had any ancestry, 
‘Why,* S h c said, ‘my son, of course you have. On your 
father’s side you are an Englishman and on your mothei s 
, side you are a Huguenot.’ (Not a very bad ancestry to 
be proud of in this land.) The little fellow’s heart was 
with his lineage. He could hardly wait unti tie ioui 
of morning school. He was early on the grounds an , 
Wh e n a creditable audience of his playmates had gathere 
ar °uncl him, the big thought burst out—‘ boys, I have got an 
^cestry.’ -What is it?’ ‘On my father’s side I am an 
irishman, and on my mother’s side I am a Hottentot. 
[Laughter.! To be sure, this was a curious mistake and 
hu manly speaking a sad mistake, but. after all, speaking 
Und er things or rather above things, it was not very muc 
a mistake, for when we boast of our descent and can 
hast of nothing better we are surely on the decline. 
° Ve to think that we are here to trace our hneage back to 

who cared very little for descent and very much for 

as ^nt. We are here to night glad that our fore-fathers 
* nd fore-mothers were, in a sense, too proud to care from 
^hence they came, and that their whole lives were a 
dutiful exposition of this rythmic sentiment: 

- From yon blue heavens above us bent. 

The grand old gardener and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent. 
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Howe’er it be, it seem to me, 

’Tis only noble to be good. 

Kind hearts are more tham coronets. 

And simple faith than Norman blood.” 

I, for one, with pure New England blood in my veins, 
do not care to hallow especially, the family line in my 
memory, but never will I forget that my best lineage 
comes along the line of this principle of goodness, which 
makes manhood and womanhood. 

This, then, is the brotherhood to which you and I are to 
look as our inspiration and example, that we may serve in 
our apostleship well in this age of New England’s dis¬ 
persion. 

“ Our father to their graves have gone; 

Their strife is past,—their triumph won. 

But sterner trials wait the race 
Which rises in their honored place.— 

A moral warfare with the crime, 

And folly of an evil time. 

So let it be ; in God’s own might 
We gird us for the coming fight. 

And, strong in Him whose cause is ours, 

In conflict with unholy powers, 

(And now I would find this following pledge in ever/ 
one’s thought.) 

We grasp the weapons He has given, 

The Light, and Truth, and Love of Heaven.” 

I see that I have transgressed the little time I had gi vel1 
myself, and other speakers are to follow with their weig^R 
words. This is just the opening of the door, and 
trust the hinges have not creaked very badly. [Appl aU - se 'j 

I hope I have not been an invader upon the though 
and of any speaker. If I have trespassed, it has b etl 
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with the friendly feeling of a brother, who comes to tell 
a n old and welcome story,—the story which v ill be vel 
come, even when awkwardly told, to the good childien o 
a common and honored ancestry. 


‘Response of (!§>en. $)ope. 


Vice-President Martin : 

Up to the last moment, the Executive Committee ex¬ 
pected to have the pleasure of introducing to our oc peU 
Senator I no-alls, but public duties have detaine 11m. ie 
flr st place on the programme will not be filled, except as 
We answer to the toast with our own thoughts anc ni ™° 
ri es. General Pope will respond to the next toast, ‘ ie 
^ r my and the Navy.” We are very glac ie is 
to-night. [Applause.] 

General Pope said : 
ter. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I felt it to be a great compliment to be invited to-night 
u the reunion of this honorable Society, but am a mos 
entirely overcome with the idea of making a speec 
m ch distinguished company. It is an old saying 11a 
“ Inter anna silent leges , 

Wit the converse of that proposition is not only true, but 
s of mu ch wider and more extensive application 
Widst of the law and the gospel,, the 

li^nte 1 consldered) yoll 


to 
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would have been spared the bore of listening to a speech 
rom me, though a very short one, and I, the pain of niak- 
nig it. The laws of hospitality however, demand that I 
s lould make a few remarks in response to the toast you 
have assigned me. I was not aware, however, that I was 
to be responsible for the navy. I will say of the navy, 

lat wi endorse anything its most ardent admirers have 
to say for it. 

But the army of the United States is of itself too com- 
pre tensive a subject to be disposed of in an after-dinner 
speech. For what is the army of the United States ? 
St , arm ) of the United States is the people of the Unite 0 

es, a ways on foot and alike ready for peace or war- 
1 p ause.] I shall not inflict upon you any account ° 

Hli e . Van< ? US achievements of this great army of free men 

r n ii & f tle x ' ai the rebellion, but I will invite you t0 
ar ? l a moment the career of the individuals of th at 
civii^ 3 t6r t le war was ov er. It is a fact, that during the 
laws , ' ei a § r eat portion of this country the c * vl 
bm- T 616 Sl 'I :>eise<: ^ ec f °r overborne by military authority’ 
everv q 1 & ^ Sa ^’ anc ^ 111 that ^ w ill be borne out b> 

becnncA :, lC1 U esent, that when anything was done it wa s 
was takp le aeces sity was manifest, and no such acti° n 

this statemlm i° s U f 0 Pair ; *" d reluctance ' The best P!' 0 ° f °f 
the war eaUrl T d ,n the fact of the old s ° ldiers 
of the civ'l l ^ le Placing themselves under the domim 01 

and nr= r- a ^' S anc ^ returning to their homes to prote ct 
weUdnn ?• them ' No doubt, the people of Europe 
these t m amazeme nt to witness the spectacle ° 

vear „ ,'n ° 1 fc \ reat arn ues which had been engaged f° u ' 

their homes t^b ^ [ Uri ° US War ’ returning quietly ^ 
e r e-absorbed into the bosom of th 
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people without a ripple. In all the great wars and political 
commotions of Europe, the people had been accustomed 
to see the spectre of anarchy and despotism stalk, upon 
the scene, and they expected nothing from us but this, but 
thanks be to God, whatever else may befall us, “ the man 
°n horseback” is an impossible figure in the history of this 
country. And no American who knows his countrymen 
ever conceived the idea that the civil war would or could 
end in any such travesty of its high purposes. 

1 should be glad, Mr. President, to recount to you how 
these veterans of the war returned to their homes, full of 
the memories of the great deeds they had done and the 
v ast enterprises they had helped to bring to a successfu 
issue—how they found it hard to confine themselves to the 
simple employments of the neighbors they had left behind 
them, who had their horizon bounded by the hamlets or 
the villao-es where their lives had been passcc. cm 
many of them spread themselves over the great coun ly 
West of the Mississippi, where they founded empires and 
Adeemed to the uses of man vast districts of country 
Which had been condemned to solitude and ^product 
ne ss, and how they bound them togethei y ial r 
l °ng and difficult of construction that nothling lei bs than the 
experiences of the war could have produced the men and 
the courage to complete them. The great adue^mentt 
<* these soldiers in peace are spread before us o^er a 
the vast region between the Mississippi and JeW 
a ctd they themselves are still at the front, anc n 
torian to make them known to their countrymen 

Mr. President, it would delight me to enlargeupon 
theme, the theme that is dear to my hem, 
mt occasion for long discourses. I will, th 



















































these rambling remarks with a sentiment that will be, I 
think, acceptable : 

“The ex-soldiers of the Union, victorious in war over 
the foices of man ; victorious in peace over the forces of 
nature." [Applause.] 

‘IR^ponse of to. tymvy £1. $>. % 


Vice-President Martin : 

Some of us are born to greatness, some of us have ft 
thrust upon us, (though very few of us), some of us man) 
it. The next toast is to be responded to by Dr. Stimson- 
who is not a native New Englander, but his better half if- 
hen the better half of so g'ood a man as Dr. Stimson * s 
to speak, we are glad to listen. He will speak of Th* 
ui itans, men who believed- — something'. 

Dr. Stimson said : 


Mi. Piesident , Ladies and Gentlemen : 

T e \ CcU tbat * s closing has been remarkable for 
no' < UCt r° a tW0 P ubli c statues which mark the high® 5 
n ,° me fican art, and put into permanent form t 
ref ?" > ° Ut wb tch our interest gathers to-night. 

to tie two statues lately unveiled, the work 0 
• L ^^ tus St. Gaudens, the statue of “ The Puritan, ) 
P. g e - Mass., and the statue of Abraham Lincoln* 1 
i • one stands as the expression of the i e 

i . 1 ma ^ re g a rded as lying back of the toast wh lC 
' >een leacb the emblem of the man who belief 
tung. And if anyone doubts the propriety of 11 ^ 
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connecting with this the other statue, you have only to 
look around you, to see that to-night you claim as related 
to New England, such a distinguished developed New 
Englander as the original Missourian, your guest, Col. Dyer, 
°f Pike County. [Laughter.] 

I he statue in Massachusetts, the typical Puritan, as it 
stands on the bank of the Connecticut River represents a 
man, stamped not only with thought, but with conviction. 
It is as bold an attempt in art as the idea which it 
ex presses was a bold fact in life. He is a man past 
middle life, straight, enveloped in a large old-fashioned 
cloak, such as is now only to be seen on the elder y 
Women who come from Ireland, clenching in his ri & it 
hand the knob of a stout oaken staff, while he carries in 
his left a heavy iron-clasped volume. Drawn down on his 
hrow is an ancient high-crowned felt hat. The face is 
strong and thoughtful; its chief feature the chin, with t le 
cl osed lips, marking the fixed purpose. It is at once 
Cognized that the young sculptor, with the eye of the 
tru e artist and poet, has got at the very core of the 
Ancient New England life. New England is New Eng- 
htnd, and was New England, because it was peopled y 

men who believed something, . 

It has been left for the later historians of America o 
ti'scover what now are recognized as the rea y un a 
Cental truths which have been long retained as t ic ca\ cn 
ln our national life. Perhaps one of the most marked 
the se is the power of the touch of the individua up 
^at was done in the early days. Here were little groups 
colonists, hardly to be separated from each other excep^ 
. Y imaginary boundaries, and yet, so mar e 
,n dividuality of these little commonwealths that they 























remain to-day as distinct to the eye of those who trace 
their eaily history as are the countries of Europe which 
ia\e always been separated by national boundaries. 

i ot only this, but in each one of these communities, as 
We as ' n the territory of New England as a whole, the 
sma ei community of the town, or the village, or even the 
sett ement, had its own peculiar stamp, so that to-day t° 
write tie history of New England, you must write not onl) 
e ustorj of Massachusetts, but of Connecticut, 0 
0 e Island, of New Hampshire ; you must disclose 
trace the separate history of each colony, and folio" 
.1 SG ° ut a l° n §' lines that are wholly independent. M 0 ^ 
, . n ^ lls » the individuals within these communities cli 
^ eir ow n thinking. John Adams said with a very natura 
, r 6 ^ ven Massachusetts a Constitution’ 
n that finally gave a Constitution to the United States- 
i • , . en J 0 h n Adams was asked where he got the idea^ 
didn’t 16 ^ 0rmi h atec l hi the Constitution, he replied : 
in W &et * Gm ^ rom hooks, but when I was a school teache* 
T fm cest ^ r County and boarded around among the peop e 
the f a - SU ? 1 ' deas °f liberty, truth and manhood anioiU 
come t a , S made It manifest that we should s ° o1 
and bio* r if ^ was not strange then, that his relatb e 
barrino- & °T de Tgates locked the door at Salem-"'' 
doors Tna° Ut tlG ^° vernor >—and within those loch e 
that whil t3 ', lrated a new government- it was not strang e 
the nHn 6 , hat Same John Adams was seeking to carry 
Sress i- C ! P 6S he was advocating through C°‘\ 

taken i °i\ T A ' eePs * n a dvance the action was alrea ) 
action i p assac husetts which virtually forstalled 

which xv P , hl addphia - This w dl show that in the life 

tace out ancestry to-night there was this p°" e 
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°f conviction, the power of the man who believes at least 
"Tat he believes. 

It was towards the close of the late ivar that a compan) 
°f politicians in Massachusetts were conferring togethei 
concerning some scheme of theirs which was checked b) 
dte opposition of Governor Andrew. One of them petu 
lantly exclaimed : “The trouble with Andrew is he has got 
tQ o many one ideas.” It is typical. Every New Englander 
is full of “one ideas:” They may not be very bright or 
v ery intelligent —they are limited by his training and 
Possibilities ; but such as they are, he holds them, and 
holds them because he believes them. 

The great historian, Niebuhr, writing a letter to a friend 
towards the close of his life, said, referring to tie 11 t o 
hi s own mind, which was by nature skeptical and by his 
Judies rendered more so; “I have discovered the 
’Necessity for having faith, and I am nurturing my boy to 
believe.” We rejoice in what New England has done and 
in what New England is, because it was a land ol men 


v ho believed. „ . , , ■ 

And now the other thought which forms with this tie 

c oei of the ellipse around which all our thought must needs 
rather to-night, is the New England idea as it has 
developed and fructified in the larger land in which we 
iud our home to-day. Have you ever asked how it came 
Tout in the providence of God that it was not P err ™ 

:o the French to lay down the lines along whie i us b 
a nd should develop, especially in the W est • 

^ench immigration was led by men as dl ^ tl "- mS 
natural gifts as any who have trodden these shores. 
p here were such gentlemen as Fontenac and Champlain 
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as Marquette and Hennepin, such devoted priests 
Brebeuf and his companions. Why was it not given to 
them to lay down the lines along which our Western civil' 
ization was to develop ? Was it not because God had 
another purpose? Did he not suffer the Iroquois again and 
again to destroy the civilization they sought to plant* 
simply because it had not been given to the French as a 
nation to grasp the ideas which in the providence of God 
were here to be fruitful ? 


We are inclined to think that men are what they are from 
something in.the climate, or the soil, which produces them' 
The story is told that when the late Chief Justice Chase 
was a young man going West from Washington, the train 
stopped at a little town in Virginia. Some one remarke 
that this was the place where Patrick Henry was born* 
At once the soul of the young orator was stirred, an 
he began to apostrophize the beautiful scenery of ^ ie 
place, saying np wonder such a man as Patrick Henry 
born amid such surroundings and such a sky. One of 
fellow passengers touched him on the shoulder, and di> ^ 
remarked: “Those mountains, woods and sky b a ' C 
een here ever since, but there have been no more Pati> c 
enry s. So the New Englander was what he was, 110 
ecause he was born in New England, but because ° 
something in himself which would have, been the sal11 
^ lerever he was born. Therefore it is not strange tb a 
W descendant has found himself in the West, ev£>t 

m 1 e mu< ^ Missouri, he has planted again the old ld^ 
m the soil of the larger life. The Western soil has p ro^ e 
itse rich and strong for this young life. We are a 
t oroughly familiar with the magnitude of business up al1 r 
own the Mississippi River. Many a man at the head ° 
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important interests here looks with no little complacency, 
as some of you do, for you have told me, at his fathei and 
die old business he is carrying on in Maine or Massa¬ 
chusetts, and thinks “the old gentleman is shrewd and 
knows a little of business as it used to be, and perhaps has 
laid up a little, but after all, it is a great misfortune he did 
not come out here when he was young.” There is still some 
enterprise in the East, still some foresight, which is illus¬ 
trated by many a pregnant story. I happen to remembet 
°ne. In a little town where I once studied, an old gentle¬ 
man died. A member of the family went to the village 
Undertaker and said that for some family leason, the 
funeral must occur the next afternoon, and the) vante 
to give the undertaker, who was the sexton and carpenter 
a lso, timely warning, for fear that he might not be a e to 
make the coffin in time. “Oh,” the old man replied, “I 
^ v ill be ready ; you needn’t worry ; I ha\e had m> e ) e on 
Mm for some time, and I have got out the stuff. 
[Laughter.! That enterprise and foresight limited, if > ou 
*ill, in the narrow circle of New England life, has found 
fhe larger field which it needed and in which it is deve op- 

mg to-day, in the Mississippi Valley. 

Ideas change, as do habits, with change o scene. ^ ie 
s t°ry is told as occurring somewhere in the est, we \m 
s ay at the “ Confederate X-roads,” where a company were 
gathered in a bar-room, and one of the number in ' lted t ,e 
r «st to drink. As they stepped cheerfully up, >e s . 
"This is a Yankee treat.” •• What is that ? asked one of 
company. - Every man pays for Ins own dnnkwas 
l he reply They drank, and. a few moments ot silence 
*avi„ g P dapsedf the man who had asked the question 
tl 'rned and said : “ Now, friends, drink with me. This 
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is a Western treat. As they took their glasses in their 
hands and solemnly poured the delectable liquid down, he 
put his empty glass on the bar, and with a wave of his 
arm exclaimed: “Charge it.” [Laughter.] So ideas enlarge 
as they go out West; habits enlarge. And who is the 
man who shall say what is to be the limit of possibilities 
of these Eastern convictions,—these old Puritanical deter¬ 
minations when they are thoroughly planted in this 
Western soil. There is no doubt whatever that this soil is 
proving strong. It is developing “Trusts” in business, and 
trunk lines in railroads, and unlimited area for its trade 
I received only a day or two ago a note from a very 
c ear fiiend, one of the two or three partners in a modest 
business of some dimensions in the city. My eye was 
attracted by the device on the letter head ; it was a picture 
or the globe, surrounded by a double barbed-wire fence. 

and across it written, “Our territory !” [Laughter.] T he 

ew England idea will not be restrained until it h aS 

o utely embraced the whole globe as the territory 
its action. 

The question now arises, and will soon be one of imp° r ' 
V *[’ ™ let her this soil which is ours, in which we are t° 
_ j r- 16 1( ^ eas we have inherited, is going to be as ric 
• ? aS lt: * s str °ng. It will produce men doubtless 0 
c ion Will their convictions be as supreme ? 

, i lm v Puritan as a narrow man, a man wid 1 

umor and with few smiles. Did it every occur to an) 
^ !\ t0 at what is one of the oldest, almost indee 
Cn 0 f‘ ^ ons titution of our American States? Th e 
i ltlltIon °f Massachusetts contains a paragraph, 1111 
w i • p GC ln a . Sln gl e letter from the day of its adopd o11 ’ 
mas.es it pre-eminent at this day in the hist 01 ) 


°f the American Constitutions. It was drawn-up by John 
Adams ; and when on the other side of the water he heard 
that it had been adopted, he wrote home with delight to 
know that that paragraph at least had not been changed, 
hi that brief paragraph he marked it as the supreme 
duty of the State to use its strength, the aggregate 
strength of all its people, to promote literature and 
institutions of learning, especially the University at Cam¬ 
bridge, to see that the study of the natural sciences should 
not be overlooked, and to do all in its power to secuie the 
industry, the thrift, the intelligence, the religious and moral 
character, the domestic affections and the good humor of its 
People. The Constitution was afterwards made the model 
for many others. It is found almost unchanged in the 
Constitution of New Hampshire, but that part of it, the 
“good humor,” was dropped out. It remains, therefore, the 
Pre-eminent distinction, that the Puritan in his original 
home (reviled and traduced as he has been) has left this 
monument of his recognition of what is love y an 
humorous and affectionate and of good report, no less than 


what is strong and enduring. 

The question arises, will the life that we are producing 
n our Western field be as fine, as sweet, as fragrant m all 
hat is lovely and of good report as that which was pro¬ 
ceed one hundred years ago in New England ? 

A few years since, when 1 was living in the Northwest 
1 met Mr. William D. Howells, the novelist, 1 suggested 
o him that there is a large umvorked field for the romance 
Writer in the West ; that there are not a few idylls, not a 
few touching details of beauty in various forms of life that 
would make fresh and rich material for a nove . He 
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do not doubt it, but it requires a man who has grown-up 
on the spot to use it.” Just so with our art. We are 
yet in the stage when we are accustomed to look beyond 
the sea, or at least to the Hast, for the best expression of 
our art, as of our literature. It, perhaps, is worth while to 
remind ourselves that there came a day in the history of 
Greece when the sculptors of Syracuse, the far-awa} 
colony in the Mediterranean, surpassed the art of Athens. 
There was a day when Athens was glad to welcome to her 
shores and give her proudest honors to Zeuxis, from Herac- 
lea on the Black Sea, to Parrhasius, from Ephesus, to 
Apelles, from Coos ; when, not Athens; but Rhodes pro¬ 
duced the sculptor of the Laocoon. If Athens could live to 
see her transplanted thought surpass that of her own land, 
we may live to see the greater America, the newer 
New England of the West become able not only to 
reproduce the strength of conviction, and the power 
dominating Nature and controlling her forces, which still 
characterize New England, but also to express thought and 
beautify life in literature and art, in a way which shall at 
least equal, if it shall not transcend, what is produced °n 
the shores of the Atlantic. So I say that these two 
statues, which doubtless for many years will mark this 
year, as pre-eminent in the history of art in our land, the 


statue of “The Puritan,” at Springfield, and of Abrahatf 1 
Lincoln, the child of the New England idea, at Chicago, wiH 
remain to proclaim this great truth, that the nation shall be 
what God has intended it to be, only when the men 0 
to-day take the ideas that have come to them from di e 
past, and hold them as the men of the past held them, aiM 
so give to them the sweep and power which God has ma-d c 
possible in this the larger field of our activity and ld e ‘ 
[Applause.] 
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IRegponfite of <2 E$otiicu 3 lEHuuuock. 


Vice-President Martin: 

The next toast reminds us of a New England extremity, 
but he who is to respond to this toast need be in no ex 
tr emity to find something to say, for his toast reaches to 
end of New England. Mr. Thomas Dimmock will 
re spond to the toast “Cape Cod. 


Mr. Dimmock said: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

If I may be permitted to magnify, in mild fashion, the 
office assigned me to-night. I will venture the assertion 
'hat any New England celebration in which Cape Coc . 
n °t mentioned, with more or less grateful emphasis, is very 
»'uch what the play of "Hamlet” would be with the 
Part of Hamlet omitted. Indeed, I think the pla) "°u 
fare the better of the two ; for with good actors, goo 
s Cenery, and good stage appointments, a sufficient y m e 
bating dramatic story might be constructed out of th 
Material provided by the wicked king and queen, i P y 
Polonius the gentle Ophelia, the solemn ghost ,1 
"fise and witty grave-digger-so that the Ph''“oph cal 
and soliloquizing gentleman in black clothes would no be 
aariouslv missed. But if Cape Cod were dropped out* 
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have no proper beginning, and perhaps neither middle nor 
end. In fact, there would be no New England at all—3-t 
east in that section of the country where it is now located. 

For, as everyone knows, the pilgrims had no intention 
of planting their colony as far north as they did. Their 
destination was what then was called “ The beautiful Vir¬ 
ginia ; but a combination of circumstances, which I prefer 
to recognize as that Providence which moves in the affairs 
of nations as in the affairs of individuals, chang'ed their 
plans. The long, crooked, sandy arm of Cape Cod, stretch- 
ing out into the stormy Atlantic, caught and drew the un¬ 
willing voyagers in—forcing them to fix there, and not 
elsewhere, the broad and deep foundation of 

“A Church without a bishop, 

And a State without a king.” 

In the clenched fist of the sandy arm is the little harbor 
where the Mayflower first dropped anchor, and on the site 
of what is now Provincetown the first landing was 
The old chronicle says that “The men went ashore to ex¬ 
plore the land, and the women, to do the washing.” The 
first New England celebration on record, then, is due to 
women ; and their descendants have had weekly revivm 5 
of that original wash-day ever since. By the way— 
was that bright Yankee girl who said : “I am tired e 
hearing so much about the pilgrim fathers. Why * 
they tell us something about the pilgrim mothers? Th e ) 
had to share all the hardships of the fathers, and then h a 
to bear the fathers themselves besides—probably the h&V 
est trial of all.” [Applause.] 

So, but for Cape Cod, there could have been no lo 
mouth Rock which some one has profanely called “Th e 
American Blarney Stone”—for there would have been 110 
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landing of the pilgrims at Plymouth. What is now New 
England might have been New Holland, New France, or 
New Germany, but certainly would not have been settled 
by English Puritans ; and my audience instead of lepie 
senting—as of course they do—the first families of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island, might have represented the first fam¬ 
ilies of Virginia, or even South Carolina. From all of 
'vhich Cape Cod did undoubtedly save us. Therefore, let 
Es horn be highly exalted and loudly blown. [Laughter.] 
In those days before the war, which seem so long ago, 
§Teat statesmen, local and other, were not near ) so 
abundant as they are now, and consequently veie o jects 
°f considerable personal curiosity. A ) oung man rom 
the East, passing through Illinois, had a pardonable desire 
t° make the acquaintance of a little man who \\ ou 1 
been great in any country 01 in an) age - te[ . 
Douglas. He improved a favorable opportunity in 111s 
style: “Senator, you are from Vermont and so am . 
Vermont is a good old State, sir.” “Yes, my friend said 
Douglas, with a merry twinkle in his eye, “Vermont w a 
good old state —to get away from, if you leave it ear y, 

I did.” If the Senator had been born 111 the unpreposes - 
fag bit of territory which I have the honoi to represei 
^is evening, his jest would have had a sharper point 
For if, as is generally conceded, Nature has done ess for 
Flew England than for any other part of the Union, she 
Fas also done less for Cape Cod than for any other 
Flew England. " My country, said an Afg lian d 

British Commissioner, “produces nothing but stones 

Add sand to the list and you have Cap C • It 
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that, from one end of it to the other, there are ten acres 
of ground which an Illinois or Missouri farmer would con¬ 
sider worth cultivation if given to him. The sand is so 
generally distributed that it is said the roads change every 
high wind ; and in old times, when ladies wore slipp ers 
out of doors, they acquired by constant and unavoidable 
practice a certain twist of the foot by which the sand that 
came in at every step was thrown out before the next* 
Huge granite boulders, relics, probably, of some prehis - 
toiic glacial action, frescoed by the storms of innumerable 
centuries , smaller stones among these big ones, utilized 
to build fences, and a still smaller crop which the boys 
ia\ e to pick and pile up after every ploughing; groves 
gloomy pine and scrub oak, with thickets of blackberry 
and huckelberry bushes; long stretches of marsh, ovei' 
flowed at every high-tide ; and, to vary the monotony ° { 
un ov iness, bright and clear brooks running over white 
n c and pebbles, shining ponds floating the fragrant 
water lily, and on either side, and visible from almost every 
loint, the wide, wide sea, forever clapping its foamy hands* 
forever singing its slow, sad song. 

1 ' ot a lovel y place, yet, strange to say, the natives l° v ® 
W ^ ere ’ d° w hat they may, never cease to hoi 
,1 ectlona,:e remembrance. I have sometimes though 
.1 c e pooiei the soil of one’s birth-spot, the strong^ 
. • 1 a ^. ment t0 d tire deeper it is rooted in our affe c ' 

p- , lere ma y be Englishmen who forget England’ 
Frenchmen who forget France, Germans who forget Get' 
), ut what Swiss ever forgot his Alpine rocks a nC 
o\\s, w iat Scot the land of crags and glens, and 
ea , what Cape Codder the land of the codfish, the craH' 
>» anc the clam? An old man whose memory is very 
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near and dear to me, who left his native place when still 
young, and who found life easier and more prosperous for 
him in what wasthen the far West, used to say in his last 
years, “Well, 1 wish I had never left Cape Cod ; I believe 
I should have been happier there than here, and I shou c 
like to go back there now.” And in those last days, v len 
waiting^on the brink of the dark river we all must cross 
his mind went back to the home of his childhood and 
early manhood, and the names of the old familiar p aces 
and the old familiar people trembled on his dying lips. 

A few months ago I was wandering among the broken 
arches and shattered colums, the heaps of brick and mar¬ 
ble rubbish—all that is left of what was once the palaces 
of the Caesars. 1 was full to overflowing of the associa¬ 
tions of the spot, as anyone must be who has soul above 
the trodden clod. Just then I saw peeping out of. the 
grass a little yellow flower. At once I forgot all my sur¬ 
roundings ; forgot where 1 was; forgot tia' s 
the Palatine hill, the cradle of infant Rome ; forgo^that 
behind me were the Arch of Titus, the Coliseum and the 
Sacred Way, and before me was that Forum 10 
Roman arts, arms, and laws had radiated to shape: the de - 
tinies of the world. My thoughts, my mar ^ 

away, on wings of light and love, across fTour l c 
miles of land and sea, across the wider gu o y y - 
to a sheltered nook on Cape Cod my firs t pla 
Where I first saw that little yellow flower-the dandel. . 

“Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself has said. 

This is my own, my native lane 

And it natters Cod. or the latest 
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discovered American paradise, Southern California. As 
for myself, though I left my ancestral sod when hardly be¬ 
yond infancy, though connection with it has been mainly 
maintained by brief and infrequent visits, though my dear¬ 
est and most sacred associations are here and not there, 
though the homes of my living and the graves of my dead 
are on the banks of the Mississippi and not on the shores 
of the Atlantic, yet. may my right hand forget its cunning’ 
and my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if ever I 
foiget, or cease to be proud of, the Puritan land where 1 
was born, the Puritan stock from which I sprung. [Applause] 
Cape Cod has not been prolific in great men. I knoW 
not why, unless sand is as unfavorable to the growth 
genius as it is to that of commoner things. I can no^ r 
recall the name of but one who has left a distinct mark 
upon our national history—James Otis, of Barnstable, 
whom John Adams calls “A flame of fire,” and of whose 
famous speech, in 1761, against the Writs of Assistance, 
he says: “Then and there the child Independence was ^ 
born. But if individual greatness has been rare, I ni&) 
safely affirm that the general average of manhood an^ 
womanhood on Cape Cod is now, and always has been, 
sufficiently high to compare favorably with that of local' 
ities to which nature has been more liberal. The peopl c 
have never been unworthy of their lineage ; of thos e 
fatheis and mothers who, two hundred and sixty-se vel1 
years ago, here made the humble beginning of a mig’bC 
nation. Their lot has been a hard one, and “their lm eS 
have not “fallen in pleasant places,” except when fishujS 
foi cod or mackerel ; for the scanty subsistence the sterile 
soil affords has been necessarily reinforced by the product 5 
of the sea. Probably no territory of the same size I 1 * 19 




furnished as many sailors. It is, or at least was, as natural 
for a Cape Cod boy to take to the sea as for a duck to 
take to water. In those days when we had a navy he 
stood behind the guns or on the quarter-deck of the old 
frigates that taught England that she was not the unques¬ 
tioned ruler of the waves. In those days when we had an 
ocean commerce he carried our flag into every port in the 
two hemispheres. He has been scorched by tropic heat, 
and frozen by polar cold, and faced all the perils of the 
deep in all seasons and in all sorts of ships. In the old 
cemeteries you will often notice memorial stones, with no 
graves attached, bearing the name of father, son, husban „ 
°r brother, and the simple inscription, “Lost at sea. 
Perhays flung from the yard arm while reefing topsails off 
Cape Horn ; or swept overboard in an East Indian cj c one 
or West Indian hurricane; or drawn down with tie 
smashed whale boat while chasing Leviathan in the Aic ic 
Ocean ; or “buried in a wet jacket" with all on boai , in 
that vast cemetery which ebbs and flows upon the banks 
of New Foundland. Whether afloat or ashore the battle 
°f life has been a bitter one, but it has been brave y oug 
and fairly won. The victory may not be brilliant, bu 
certainly substantial ; and we cannot withhold lom 
victors the laurel of dearly-bought triumph, though they 

do not ask it. ... r at . 

After all, Cape Cod is only a pocket edition of N 
England ; a sort of sand-paper copy of the large.-and fine, 
^ v ork in six volumes. Cape Cod people are only New 
England people intensified a little by the harsher arc - 
stances with which they have had to con end There t 
elsewhere in the six States, the church (or 
as thev called it when I was a boy) came first, then 














































Religion, 


Edu- 


school-house, and then the town-house. i\u. 6 - 
cation, Popular Government—the American trinity, die 
triple bed-rock of American institutions. While all these 
survive, the Republic will stand ; lose either of the three 
and it must inevitably fall. Honor to those who realized 
this fundamental fact two centuries and a half ag'O, and elk 
what they could to give it practical and permanent expi eS 
sion. \ erily they “builded wiser than they knew.’ 
u The S reat preacher, whom Wendell Phillips called the 
Jupiter Tonans of the pulpit,” and who, for a time, fi^ e 
the oldest pulpit on Cape Cod. has said, “Undervalue not 
material thino-s hm- ^ _ which, 


puipit on Cape Cod, lias said, “Undervalue J 
material things, but remember that the generation whic 
finding Rome brick, left it marble, and full of statues aIld 
temples too, as its best achievement, bequeathed to us 
ev words from a young Carpenter of Galilee, and the i e 
membrance of his manly life.” If Cape Cod. if New Eng' 
land, were as fair and fruitful as Italy ; if her hills an 
a e) s W'ere dotted with towers of as perfect beaut) 
t iat one which Giotto has reared in the heart of Florence 
omes as grand as that which Michael Angelo lifted lf j 
to crown St. Peter’s ; cathedrals, as matchless an 

& ni icent as the marble dream at Milan had 11 

other an HI-,; -1 • 


and had 11 c 
tO' 


LUC — - _ 

• , an higher claims upon us, we should not be here tu 
pay the filial tribute of admiration, of reverenc® 
& atitude. It is because true, manly and womanly 
" oeen li\ eel there, true, manly and womanly dee c 
e ^een done there; because at Provincetown aIlC 
) it out 11 lese men and women began a great and glorio 11 
r n 0t en dod, and which their descendants ha ' e 

1 1 u ) and fearlessly continued—that we, as sons an 
au to iters of New England, are proud of our mother-H 11 
te greatest of Puritans—him whom Macaulay decla 1 e ' 
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to be “The greatest prince that ever ruled England, sai 
to the artist about to paint his portrait: “ Paint me as 
am ; if you leave out a single mole or scar, or wrinkle, 
will not pay you a farthing.” Paint the early 1 untans as 
they are ; “ naught extenuating, nor setting down ou & 
malice. Let them stand or fall upon their meiits 
their demerits. They had both. I cannot forget that the 
re hgious liberty they claimed for themselves they some 
times denied to others, and that the persecuted became 
Persecutors in their turn. I cannot forget tiat t icu i & 
'°us ideas were spmewdiat narrow, then co e ° 
somewhat severe, their social manners anc Cl ' s sQ . 

Austere than attractive. I am soil) t lat a vente enth 
^ Puritans of that day belonged to *« =—nth 
oentury, and not to the nineteenth—to * 

a nd not to ours. Let them be judged 
d °wn on one side of the account all then au ‘ 

11 their sins of omission and of comm.ss.on Se^down 
0| ' the other their honesty and purity, tieir » 

‘heir patient self-sacrifice, their dnfl,nch mgd«° ™ 
duty. Ld. above all. their supreme and absolute ted 
Cod, and faith in themselves as msttumentsof C r 

Pose. Then strike the balance, anc 

ashamed to proclaim it. —eJmUtic in his 

. As one grows older he becomes more pessmusuc m 

Vlew s. I am not nearly so sanguine nol be found 

c ountry as I was thirty years ago. ‘ which the 

Wo rthy to share in “that far in a vortex 

Whole creation moves. I c ) what is now so 

° r revolutions, and the P°°'. jT^tlie innumerable wrecks 
strong and splendid he addW o tl mm ^ ^ we 
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may believe, this we do believe, that the essential truths 
of Puritanism are immortal ; that the essential principle 
and practices which have made New England what it i s > 
and through it have so profoundly influenced the nation at 
large, will live and grow, and do their appointed work, 
here 01 elsewhere, while humanity peoples the planets 

Till the waves in the bay where the Mayflower lay 
Shall foam and freeze no more.” ( Applause.J 


■Response of J!i)on. B. J). Bm. 


Vice-President Martin : 

Theie may be those in this company to-night who hav e 
been on the jury when our genial friend, Col. Dyer, b aS 
been addressing the jury ; if "there are any such here, they 
W1 1 remember how under his blarney they have been cap 
tured to his opinion, and see why he is called upon t° 
respond to the toast, “Plymouth Rock, the Blarney Ston ( 
of America.” 

Mr. Dyer Said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen : 

To perfoim satisfactorily the task imposed upon me thi- s 
evening, it would seem that I ought to be either a N c " 

, anc ^ man or the descendant of one. As 1 am neither 
lave been at a loss, as you will doubtless be before I arn 
lough, to understand why the Committee placed my nai ]1< 
among those to respond to toasts at this dinner. Who' 1 
to c of the action of the Committee 1 at once went to son 11 
my New England friends and asked their advice as 
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what I should say. Some of them advised me to put all 
of the humor possible into any renraiks 1 might make, but 
when I came here and saw the stern and sober faces of Mr. 
Gray and Mr. Greeley, it was very apparent that that was 
not the line to pursue. The remarks that we have alreac y 
listened to has impressed me very profoundly. 

The facility with which New England people “ catch 
on,” so to speak, with every day transactions is wonderful. 
No one. to look into the face of our friend, the Rev. Di. 
Stimson, would believe for a moment that he could, witun 
few brief months he has resided in this State, mastere 
dovm to the minutest particulars, the pecu lanties 
habits of the Western people, so that he could graphical > 
Ascribe, as he has done, the difference between a Nev 
England and a Western “ treat!' He has shown in th s a 
Wonderful adaptibility to the circumstances sur 11 * 

him. [Laughter.] My opportunities in this pa^Marhave 
n °t been so great as his, but I chanced to know at one time 
a New England man who came to 1 ike Com >, •> ‘ 

^ttled. He was a very social gentleman, and fond of ^ ^ 

a glass now and then and of having his nen J ^ 

a U of this, however, he nevei oigot us c Q n ^ ne 

getting just as much for just as little as po • 
occasion he invited a half-dozen gentlemen to Jnhim 
a Sockl _ Hss After all had been served, he (instead ol 

social glass A New England treat, where 

Sa ying to his friends, thi for hig own drink”) 

ev ery gentleman is expcc P > the eye's of 

jelled out a five-cent air of a prince 

there existed a great prej.,-' 






















































dice against all “Yankees.” We were taught to believe 
there was no “trick” a Yankee would not perform. They, 
the Yankees, seemed to take to patents as readily as a duck 
would take to water. Finally, there came into the neigh¬ 
borhood a man by the name of Walker—he came from 
the State of NewHampshire—with a patent churn for sale- 
It was operated by means of a crank instead of by the old- 
fashioned upright dasher. He called upon an old lady m 
the neighborhood who was noted as being the closest, 
stingiest person in the whole county. Walker made every 
effort in a fair way to induce her to buy the new churn, 
but without avail. Finally he concluded to try one of his 
“Yankee tricks,” and see what effect that would have, hie 
told her that his churn would make just as much butte* 
out of buttermilk as the old one she had would m ake out 
of cream and sweet milk. At this the old lady pricked up 
her ears and said she would buy the churn if he could 
prove his assertion. He asked if she had any fresh butter 
milk in the house, to which she responded in the affirm 
ative. He bade her get the milk, and while she was gon ( 
he adroitly slipped a pound or so of butter into the churn, 
and when she returned with the milk he hastily poured the 
milk in on top of the butter, closed the top and after a fe'' 
rounds of the crank he exibited to the astonished old lad)' 
“ as fine a gathering of butter ” as she had ever seen. d h |S 
settled the matter and the sale was completed. The chM ,l 
remained in the neighborhood, but Walker went back t0 
New Hampshire. 

I am reminded, Mr. Chairman, that the toast to which ^ 
am expected to speak is “ Plymouth Rock—the bla***# 
stone of America.” 

This seems to be a contradiction of all our preconceived 
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notions of the “blarney stone.” 1 was taught that those 
who touched or kissed the traditional blarney stone a 
once acquired that oily and flattering speech w uc i was 
pleasant to listen to, but not at all times sincere and truth¬ 
ful. A different understanding of Plymouth Rock and o 
those who, from the Mayflower, first knelt and kissed 
centuries ago, obtains in this and other civilized countries. 

It is from this rock, from the rugged shores of the Ne 
England Coast, and from the people who first put feet 
upon the soil of New England, that we learn some 
best, if not the very best, lessons in our country s 1 s >• 

1 hat there is now and then a blot oi uu m be 

of the Puritans we would gladly forget n ^ 

denied. But take them and their descent an c ^ 

try them by' their deeds of P erso "^ “ ^otic and liberty 
Personal worth and mtegnty. y 1 , , , die 

joving- endeavor; 'upon the page, 

literature of the world, by t war , and there 

of our Country s hBto‘y,■ t ju<Jiced and unbiased 
can be but one verdict b> 1 ^ words of hope and 

tryer of the facts. I hey ha P d have carried 

encouragement to the hum 3 J^cU j ' have tor n down 

light into the very midst J re chained; they 

prisons where conscienc d hool . houses on the very spots 
have erected churches an . t were wont to 

where auction blocks ' ^ a Uh and Refinement to all com¬ 
mand; they have adde1 ^ and bus iness integrity 

munmes; set example 1 generations; they have 

worthy to be followed y leaderS; the advance guard 

■ndeed been the^/^ ^ that gave liberty 

our civilization, tncy _ Alassachusetts man 
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who was stricken down in his high place because lie was the 
opponent of slavery and the friend of freedom. [Applause.] 
These are not words of “blarney” nor are they intended 
to flatter, but the sincere expressions of one who, although 
not a New England man, is willing to give credit 
where he believes credit to be due. Missourians, who 
stood by the National authority in the dark days of 1S61- 
remember with gratitude the fact that it was a New Eng¬ 
land soldier—a Connecticut man, who largely contributed 
to the power that held the State to her moorings in the 
Union. Gen. Nathaniel Lyon gave his life to the cause 
of the country on the bloody field of Wilson’s Creek in 
this State, and his memory will be held forever sacr ed by the 
patriotic and liberty loving people not only of this State 
but of the whole country. [Great applause.] 

It was at one time claimed by many of the people ol 
the old State of Virginia—my native State—that one Vn- 
ginian was equal in battle to five “Yankees,” but the trial 5 
and results of the last twenty-five years have seemed t° 
convince not only the Virginians, but people everywhere) 
that one good American citizen is equal to another”) 
whether he happened to be born in New England or m 
the Old Dominion. 

It is merit, worth and general usefulness that is taken 
into account, and he who stands alone upon the deeds 
noble and distinguished ancestry is likely to lag behind 111 
the fierce struggle for place and position in a counti) 
whose laws recognize no titles, and where every man |S 
free to enter the race and contend for the greatest prize. 

My wife admonishes me, Mr. Chairman, that the tim e 
allotted to me has been consumed, and that the company’ 
especially the ladies, show evidences of weariness and 
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heavy lids. But before 1 take my seat will you kindly 
allow me to express to you and the Committee my grati¬ 
tude for the pleasure of being present at this dinner, and 
for the opportunity it has afforded me of making so many 
pleasant acquaintances? [Applause.] 

JVnmtad IHccTuia- 


The Annual Meeting ot the Society vas held at 
ooms of the Mercantile Club, at four o’clock, p. m. February 

* 2 d, 1887. Several changes were made in the y- aws, 

is shown by the By-Laws as amended, printed here 

The most important was that of extending the bene 

he Society to the decendants 01 i't» ^ & . . . . 

- , j „ nmonnt of the initiation 

•here were changes made m the <■ 
ere were ci * of the dues becoming 

ee and annual dues and of the 

ana annu ExeC utive Committee was changed 

-lue, Ihe term of the lxccuu r f u 0 r n rnmittpp 

t nnd the number of the Committee 

tom one to three yeais, anti u 

ncreased from five to six. ao . p -> 

. 1 * d re. shown on page j. 


'-T'm 1-- 


©Mfuarg. 

mi 1 Uppn three deaths in the Society during the 
1 here have bee; me moranda of the facts of their 

ast year. The foll °' *> foUows: that of Rev. Truman 
ves have been piepa that of Rev. 

*• Post, D. D„ by Henry M Post b ,^ ^ ^ 

ViHiam G. Eliot E• ^ ^ rned . 

»f lames L. Huse, by Kct. j 
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I. 

Truman M. Post, D.D. 

Truman Marcellus Post was born on the third day (, 1 
ij. ne ’ 'S 10 - at Middlebury, Addison County, Vermont. 

is father, Martin Post, was a descendant from Puritan 
ancestors who had figured in the early history of the Colo¬ 
nies and during the Revolutionary War. He was a lawyer 
of ability and extended attainments, and occupied at differ 
ent times positions of importance in public affairs. He 
died in early manhood, leaving three sons, of whom Tru¬ 
man was the youngest, being then eleven months old. 
I he second son, Aurelian, died before entering upon active 
life. The oldest, Martin M. was for half a century a much 
loved and honored pastor at Logansport, Indiana. 

Early in life I runian became possessed of an ambition 
for such a career as had opened before his father, and by 
studying in the intervals of hard labor, attending school 
for short seasons when opportunity offered, and teaching 
school during college vacations, worked his way throug 1 
the academic course of Middlebury Colleg*e, where, at th e 
age of nineteen, he graduated as the valedictorian of 
class, in 1829. For several years after graduating h c 
served as a tutor in Middlebury College, and conducted an 
academy at Castleton, Vermont, still purposing to foll°^ 
the law as a profession, and pursuing a course of reading 
and study adapted to that end. About this time the d lie ^r 
tion of making a profession of Christianity forced itsel 
upon him, but he found himself confronted by such form' 
ulae and categorical statements of belief in doctrines 
which seemed to him speculative, and in which he had n° 
positive belief or grounds for any, that to meet the demands 
of his conscience and to remove these difficulties, in 183^’ 
he went to Andover Theological Seminary and spent thorn 
some months. 

Unable to obtain relief from these difficulties there ho 
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left Andover towards the close ol 1S32, and went to the 
National Capital, where he spent that win ei ~ 
of law. and in attendance on the debates in Con rc , 
where Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Benton, ^ * 

historical personages were then conspicuous and on 
sessions of the Supreme Court, then composed of some ol 
the ablest jurists who ever occupied ta , j 

Marshall, Story and Taney. While there he was1 brought 
into contact with Gen. Joseph Duncan, a er\ c 
of Illinois, who pictured to urn in j owing colorsjhe ma „ 
v elous certainties and possibilities 01 

. leaving Washington in the spring 8 VirJinta"t 

mducements offered to go to thence came by 

crossed the Alleganies to Pltt ® lYl ?own of only about 7,000 
steamer to St. Louis, then a si becoming acquaint- 

1 inhabitants. Here he spent some wee b;^ G | m ^ e and 

cd with such men as Edwaid c •- • c | arran gement to 
Henry S. Geyer, and making * Be fore perfecting 

e nter the office oi Hamilton drawn to Jackson- 

tbese arrangements, howevei, for Governor Duncan 

ville, Illinois': by bis personal regard fo Gove ^ ^ 

Sfb/w”’ of Sri SXSff Grafton. Ill,, mahing 

» 1 ^5* * 

bcense as a lawyer, and p L ca n ed Qn by Edward 

kit soon after his arnva representatives of Illinois 

Beecher and J. M. Sturtevan, tl ito^ship in that institution. 
Conege, and f^f.^ptedf was subsequently appointed 
I his offer he finally acc position till 1847. Mean- 

a professor, and occupie ^ had been organized, and 
while, a Congregationa d d ifo C ultie.s which had 

having solved the doi - profession of Christianity, 
embarassed him he made his Church . q Oct. 

^nd was received as c Middleburv, Vermont, Fiances 
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Alsop Henshaw, daughter of David Henshaw, who also 
belonged to an old Colonial family. 

In 1S38, he was surprised by a request from the Church 
with which he had united to assume its pastorate. He had 
never been licensed to preach, and then, declining to recog¬ 
nize any human authority to grant such a license, simply 
accepted a recommendation from the association to which 
t ic. lurch belonged, and on that basis entered upon his 
duties as pastor of that Church. 

hor six or seven years afterwards he discharged the 
c uties oi college professor and pastor, on salaries which 
combined were inadquate to support his family. During 
this time he had been repeatedly urged to come to St. 
Coins, with an offer of a sufficient support. At last, in 1S4 6 ' 
47 > a delegation from the 1 liird Presbyterian Church. 0 
bt. Louis, presented their wishes in such form that he 
thought it the finger of Providence, and he accepted the 
call on terms which bound him for a limited period of f° Lll ‘ 
years, and left his tongue and pen unfettered on the, to him» 
vital questions of Congregationalism and Slavery. , 

Accordingly he came to St. Louis in 1847 as “ stated 
supply for a fixed period of four years, the Third Presby¬ 
terian Church, which then occupied a House of Worship 
on Sixth Street between Franklin Avenue and Wash Street- 
In 1851, when the term of his engagement was about 
expiring, a majority of the Chuch, without in any way c011 
ferring with him or securing his approbation, resolved t0 
organize a Congregational Church, and invited him 
become its pastor, and thus was born the First Cong re ' 
gational Church of St. Louis—the ancestor of the Cong ie 
gational Churches of Missouri. He accepted the invitatio 11 ’ 
and notwithstanding many calls and overtures to accep 
the pastorate of churches at Rochester, Brooklyn al1( j 
Chicago, and the presidency of Colleges and TheologL 3 . 
Seminaries at different places, and although he once, a 
least, tendered his resignation, he continued to occupy tb e 
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position of pastor of that Church from the date of its 
organization until 1882, when he resigned. • 

During the War of the Rebellion, he occupied a pron 1 
nent position in the fore front of fnencs 0 ie T 
and in the pulpit and through the press contributed 
to the strength of the cause of the Government. 

His wife died in November, 1873. 

Aside from his labors as a pastor and writer, - 
connected with many educational ant otiei * Theo- 
and organizations. He was a lecturer at Andover I heo^ 
logical Seminary, the Chicago Iheologica - g 

at Washington University. He was for ma 5 
President of the Board of Trustees of the Missouri ^Blmd 

Asylum. For more than thirty yeais, c Board of 
time of his death, he was President of ‘ a 

Trustees of the Monticello Female 

corporate member of the rv. o. • „n pd on for 

J lls wh °le ministerial life he G '^on special occasions, such 
lectures, addresses and sermoi 1 1 unve iling 

as the dedication of Bellefonta.ne CemMc'p the urn e g 

of the Blair Monument and the ‘'“Wthe councils of the 
technic Building. He "^°™a t eleemosynary associa- 
Congregationahsts and piei5. were so con stantly called 
,'ons, and in Missoui i us ' sp 6ken of metaphorically 

111 to requisition that he was „ U . a j go ave muc h of 
P the “Congregational Bishoi eriodica l literature, the last 
P*s time to contributions 1 Andover Review 

Production from his pen appearing in the Ana^ 

H°r December, 1886, the mon t Louis, December 

His death occurred at h.s ^ an A Henry M., 

3 1 st, 1886. He left thiee s , Frances H. Van 

^lartin Hayward, and two e ] ev en grandchildren; 

Nostrand ind Miss Kate H and elex£ l8 g s . 
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II. 


R.i-:v. William Greenleaf Eliot, D. D. 


Rev. William Greenleaf Eliot , D. D„ for nearly fort)' 
years pastor of the Church of the Messiah of St. Louis, 
and third chancellor of the Washington University, was 
born at New Bedford, Mass., August 5 th, 1811. Through 
both father and mother he was descended from ancient 
and distinguished New England families, honorably prom*' 
nent in the early day as well in recent times. On h ,s 
fathers side he was akin to the “Apostle Eliot,” and in 
present generation, to President Eliot of Harvard. H*s 
maternal grandfather was Judge Thomas Dawes of th? 
Massachusetts Supreme Bench. Col. William Greenfom, 
tie ancestor whose name he bore, was the friend of Was 1 
*ngton, and the first man to read the Declaration of I*m e ' 
pendence to the people of Boston. Hon. Thomas Dawe* 
- *ot, for eight or ten years a most useful member of Co* 1 
gress fiom Massachusetts, was Dr. Eliot s brother. 
xt K Eliots parents removed, during his childhood, 

New Bedford to Washington. D. C. where he passed his 
youth. He spent some years at Columbian College, 1 . 

ashington, and went from thereto the Divinity S cb ° ( 

? anard University, Completing his course in *°J ’ 
le cam 1 e at once to St. Louis, being then twentyW 
'r f ar . s °. • Ne appeared here as the first representative 

1 ni P ri p n v ‘ ew s, which at that time had scarcely bt . e 
ieaic o west of the Mississippi. The results of the m" 

is iy tien begun are very memorable in the history of °. 1 
city. J 

During the forty years of Dr, Eliot’s pastorate tb ^ 
community felt his influence in various ways. Aside f* 0 r 
ms ministrations to his congregation, few projects 
moment, having in view the elevation of society, can 
named of which he was not the originator or an eff* cie at 
ie per fiom the start. In particular his interest was g f( 
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in education. The first free school west of the Mississippi 
was begun under his direction, and no one deserves mote 
than he to be regarded as the father of our public school 
system. Washington University, a cluster of institutions, 
containing at the present moment seventy-five prolessors 
and teachers and thirteen hundred students, with assets in 
the way of buildings, apparatus and endowment amount¬ 
ing to $1 soo.ooo, came into existence from the group ot 
men, of whom Dr. Eliot was the centre, men inspired by 
him to concentrate their means and energies to the public 

He was the friend of the poor and oppressed ol every 
land and complexion, in particular of the ncg10 * ^ 

slavery, he mitigated, so far as his great influence extended 
the hard lot of the black. Though having no part wit 

the extremists who declared the Constitution of ^Umted 
States to be a “covenant with death and an agreement 
with hell ” he was actively anti-slavery, and fiom the out 
break of the wl, devotedly loyal. In the Western Samian, 

Commission, which came mto “n"fuecting ami 

ns suggestions, lie ' A;ls ' . ,1. ,J e ,| through its channels to 

applying the rn.ll.ons which flowed throng t brother , 

the relief of the sold.ers " J" Chancdiorsville’at the head 
a gaHant captain, vas h II ^ jn Congress became- 

of his men. 11 is b.otnc in the difficult time of 

conspicuous for wmdoma ^ pIayed a part not 

econstiuction. j ess important, in carrying 

tWhTheVuggTeLnd in bringing to pass afterward a 

Washington University Church of the Mes- 

haying resigned his pos or Henceforth> until his death. 

siah, he became its chance f hat instltu tion. 

he gave himself in his old profession, 

He never lost mtere , lpit and elsewhere, with 

Preaching often in his 
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unabated power. His pen and voice, moreover, were con¬ 
stantly exerted in behalf of the cause of social purity ol 
he woman-suffrage, of temperance, of every reform by which 
believed the world might be bettered. Many differed from 
the views of Dr. Eliot; none ever questioned his good 
purpose, or could withhold admiration from the boldness 
and power with which he attacked what he felt to be evils- 

Di. Eliot was a man of quite extraordinary versatility' 
He attained eminence as a preacher and an educational 
organize). Hie fine literary finish of everything that he 
wrote makes it certain that he might, had he chosen that 
path, have become famous as an author. In affairs he was 
full of enterprise and of unerring judgment. “If I could 
have had Dr. Eliot for a partner,” said an able man 
business once, “ we could have made most of the money 
west of the Alleghenies.” 

He possessed, moreover, a certain firmness of will, quick¬ 
ness of perception, self-reliance, balance that no circum¬ 
stances could disturb, and with all a dauntless courage- 
which caused him sometimes to be spoken of as “ the littl e 
Napoleon, and which, had he so decreed, might have 
made him a brilliant soldier. 

Dr. Eliot was small in stature and of delicate frame- 
For many years his work was done in spite of constant 
suffering. He died, January 23, 1887, at Pass Christian- 
Mississippi, whither he had been carried in the hope that 
the milder climate'might prolong his life. 

If consideration be paid to his long--conrinued service 
in St. Louis, to his noble abilities, and his consecration 0 
them to bring to pass the public welfare, the title seem 1 ’ 
not extravagant which was applied to him by many at the 
time of his death, “The First Citizen of Missouri.” 
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III. 


I AMES LEANDER HUSE. 


James L. Huse was born in Danville, Vermont, January 
loth, 1839. In 1842 the family left New England to make 
their home in Chicago. Here he lived twenty years with 
the exception of two years (1851 to 1853) which he spent 
in California. In 1862 he came to St. Louis, and after 


Nearly two years service in the quartermasters department 
of the Union Army, he associated himself in business with 
his brother William and H. G. and William Loomis, under 
the style of Huse, Loomis & Co. I his firm has been one 
of the largest dealers in ice in the Mississippi Valley In 
1882 it was changed into what is now known as t ie use, 
Loomis Ice and Transportation Company, m which Mr. 
Huse has filled the positions of vice-president, secretary 

In 1867, Sept. 18, he married Miss Nellie bright, 
daughter of Truman Wright, of Racine Wisconsin. Of 
this'union were born eight children of whom two died in 

infancy. The six living are as follows: Authur V lght, 
horn March 14- 1869; Frank Colby. May 25 th,:1T73 , Julia 
Sylvia, Jan. 29. 1876; Mary Birdie, June 4- 1880, G.ace 

and Gertrude, twins, Nov. 19- J 88 o. 

Mr. Huse’s illness was of a nature to put *e sev st 


test 'ill the dualities of patient heroism. In August last he 
Was first made aware of the nature of the disease that was 

SO speedily to prove fatal—malignant cancer of the tongue 

He bore his sikness with uncomplaining fortitude, dying 

tlU He > wis a aman , totful and trustworthy in all the rela- 
t: r 1 • r if m nr]e successful, and interested in public 

honsof Ke-self-made the Thirc , Baptist Church 

and Rev Dr. J C E Gr Felton, of the Union Methodist 
Church, officiated at his funeral. 













































































CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


OF THE 

NEW ENGLAND SOCIETY 


OF ST. LOUIS. 


I. 

This Association shall be known as the “New Engfa ^ 1 
Society of St. Louis.” 

II. 

The officers of this Society shall be a President, tffi cC 
Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, a Secretary, and an E xecU . 
tive Committee, consisting of six members, together 
the I resident, Treasurer and Secretary, who shall be 
officio members thereof. All officers, except the member* 
of the Executive Committe, shall be elected annually* aIlC 
hold their offices for one year, or until their successors 
duly elected. The regular term of office of the Executi vt 
Committee shall be three years, two being chosen ca c 1 
year. Any vacancy in any office that may occur shall 
filled by the Executive Committee. 
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III. 

There shall be an annual meeting of the Society, which 
shall be held in February, the day to be fixed by thetx- 
ecutive Committee, at which meeting the business shall be 
the election of the officers of the Society for the ensu mg 
year, and next any other business of importance 
Society shall be transacted. 


IV. 

i n 1 character of New England 
Any person ol good more Je or fema le native 

birth or rearing, or a decendan o < c eligible to be- 
of any of the New England States, s be "admitted a 

come a member of the SoC1 ^.^ ; vote of the members 
member of the Society on c J in Q f t he Com- 

of the Executive Committee ^ the & Society> by a 

mittee, or at an annual t j D resent; and being so 

majority vote of those m< "™ber thereof on paying the 
admitted shall become a to t i ie Constitution 

admission fee and subscribing h.s name 

and By-Laws. 

V. 

. , , ,i be five dollars, and the annual 

The admission fee shal ° to the Treasurer 

dues five dollars, which sh '^ JJ ^ , f the annual 
on the first day of Oct b ^ unpaid for a period ex- 
dues of any member ^ t j ie Executive Committee 

ceeding one year the b °cie y ^ ^ of member s for non- 
niay drop such membe 
payment of dues- 
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VI. 

The Executive Committee shall prepare a festival and 
dinner in celebration of the landing - of the Pilgrims, ni 
December of each year, the day to be fixed by the Com- 
mitttee. Each member shall be entitled to bring to the 
the annual dinner one person besides himself, who may p ar " 
ticipate in the dinner, upon the payment by the member ol 
such an additional sum as the Committee shall deem neces¬ 
sary. not exceeding five dollars, and the Executive Com¬ 
mittee may invite as many guests to participate in the 
dinner as the condition of the treasury shall warrant. 
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fflemtes of f&e ^ocfefp. 


honorbrv members. 


Gen. William T. Sherman. 
Hon. William M. Evarts. 


7VV E 7^ BERS KND 

7X 


addresses. 


mund T. Allen, 4°4 Market Street, 
mes E. Allen, 415 01ive Street< 

mham Arnold, Smith Academy, 
ntier B. Adams, 322 Pine Street. 

M. Averin, Broadway and Pine Street. 

T Ancrell 2 c; 10 Garrison Avenue. 

: Lo"”l Austin, 405 North Sixth Street. 

E 3 

muel G. Burnham, °' ive ^ eet 
ias. E. Blake, 9 43 North Second Street. 

,as. E. Briggs, Street, 

hvard P. Bronson, 9 7 Washington Avenue. 
;orge D. Barnard,. Washington Avenue. 

A. Bowman 2624 J^econi Street, 
ias. W. Barstow, 617 «° 

C. Bennett, Recorder s Office. 

20. A. Baker, 0 ° ntin ®“* a N(?rth Third Street, 
udson Eliot Bn ge, Locust street, 

agustus W. Benedict, 32” 




__A street and Cass Avenue. 
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Lewis E. Collins, Second and Vine Streets. 
W. H. Cornell, 4503 Blair Avenue. 

Edward C. Chamberlin, 219 Chestnut Street. 
C. W. S. Cobb, 3853 Washington Avenue. 
George D. Capen, Sixth and Locust Streets. 
Charles H. Chapen, 2 North Fourth Street. 
Frank C. Case, 117 North Third Street. 

J. H. Cavender, 213 North Eighth Street. 
James O. Churchill, 311 Olive Street. 

Dan Catlin, Chestnut and Thirteenth Streets. 
J. G. Chapman, 204 North Third Street, 


John F. Davies, Public School Library. 

Joseph A. Draper, 106 South Commercial Street. 
George Dennison, 517 Chestnut Street. 

E. A. DeWolf, S. C. Davis & Co. 

Thomas Dimmock, 3120 Washington Avenue. 
Asa W. Day, Day Rubber Co. 

H. H. Dennison, 517 Chestnut Street. 

Frederick W. Drury, 943 North Second Street. 

W. A. Drummond, 410 North Fourth Street. 
George S. Drake, 2807 Locust Street. 


A. M. Eddy, 709 North Main Street. 

Edward C. Eliot, Bank of Commerce Building. 


Horace Fox, 4427 North Nineteenth Street. 
Edwin Fowler, 305 North Broadway. 

C. I. Filley, 17 North Beaumont Street. 

P. P. Furber, 304 North Eight Street. 

J. D. Fitzgibbon, 1815 Pine Street. 

Elliott E. Furney, 2905 Chestnut Street. 
Warren H. Fox, Court House. 

E. E. French, 404 North Broadway. 

C. S. Freeborn, 309 Olive Street. 

E. N. French, Milton, Ills. 


. 
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Charles D. Greene, Jr., 3 11 01ive Street 
Melvin L. Gray, 517 Chestnut Street. 

Joseph W. Goddard, 104 North Second Street. 
Hoyt H. Green, 3517 Morgan Street. 

Carlos S. Greeley, 153S Lucas Place ’ 

H. B. Gale, Washington University. 

T. S. Greene, 2017 Olive Street. 

H 

Wm. G. Hammond, 1417 Lucas Place. 

Thomas S. Hayes, Wash and Thirteenth tiee s. 
Charles Holmes, 3439 Lucas Avenue. 

N. C. Hudson, 621 Chestnut Street. 

William B. Homer, 411 Olive Street. 

Robert M. Hubbard, 513 Chamber o om 
F. W. Humphrey, Broadway and Pine re 
James K. Hosmer, Washington University. 

E. R. Hoyt, 4481 P ine Street ' 

C. S. Hayden, 509 Olive Street. 

M. W. Huff, 506 Olive Street. 

Charles H. Hapgood, Alton, Il s. 

W. L. Huse, 409 Washington Avenue. 

H. S. Hopkins, 322 pine Street , „ t 
L. S. Holden, n North Seven ' 

E. S. Healey, 1313 Washington Avenue. 

Willis Howe, Lindell Hotel. 

Henry Hitchcock, i 5 °7 Lucas P ace 
Etlun A. Hitchcock 404 M» stre «. 

Azel B. Howard, 106 S-Lomn 
Charles S. Hale, 2712 P ine Str 

J 

1 Washington University. 
George E. Jackson, s „ et . 

Frederick N. Judson, 4 7 

D. T. Jewett, S f K" e S " eet - 
j.„. Jordon ,06 0,.™. Street 

Charles F. Joy, 4U ° live St 
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K 

Samuel H. Knight, 117 N. Fourth Street. 

T. D. Kimball, 414 Olive Street. 

James E. Kaime, 610 Olive Street. 

L* 

J. C. Learned, 1748 Waverley Place. 

Bradley D. Lee, 417 Pine Street. 

Russell F. Lamb, 212 Olive Street. 

F. H. Ludington, 8 North Main Street. 

George E. Leighton, 204 North Third Street. 
Isaac L. Lee, 2706 Morgan Street. 

George Bridge Leighton 204 North Third Street 

George E. Martin, 2741 Olive Street. 

James G. Merrill, 3879 Delmar Avenue. 

A. E. Mills, Broadway and Pine Street. 

Alvah Mansur, 515 North Main Street. 

George B. Morgan, 3899 Washington Avenue. 

S. P. Merriam, Aubert Place, Cote Brilliante. 

J. H. Morley, Broadway and Walnut Street. 
Charles W. Melcher, 811 North Second Street. 

NL 

A. M. Nelson, 621 North Main Street. 

W. A. Noyes, 306 North Third Street. 

F> 

G. W. Preseott, 2925 Pine Street. 

Garland Pollard; 203 North Third Street. 

H. M. Pollard, 404 North Fifth Street. 

Everett W. Pattison, 305 Olive Street. 

F. A. Pratt, 509 Washington Avenue. 

H. W. Phelps, 513 North Fourth Street. 

John G. Priest, 722 Chestnut Street. 

W. H. Pulsifer, Second Street and Cass Avenue. 
Alfred Plant, 814 North Fourth Street. 

James L. Pattee, 1747 Waverley Place. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

AT THE 


Ninth Annual Festival * 


December 21st, 189?. 

In Commemoration of the Tvvo-Hundred-and-Seyenty-Third Anniversary 

of the Landing of the Pilgrims. 


The New England Society of St. Louis, on *k©2Ut 

day of December 1893 at 7 o^clock “ eroantae club! 

assembled in the Banquet Ha The Soc iety had 

and 175 members sat down to dinnei. din i Dg 

the honor of dedicating this, t e gaid Rev. 

hall in the City of St. Louis. r Church of St. 

William Short, of St. Peters 
Louis. The menu consisted of the follow g • 

CQENtl. 

blue points, half shel W 

consomme a la d okle . badis . hes 

OLIVES. 

TIMBALES OF CHICKEN; LA TOU LOUSE. 

POTATOES SARAH. 

SADDLE OF MINNESOTA VENISON. 

LARDED povirade, 

FBES L H MVSHROOMS BN CROESTE 

NEW ENGLAND PUNCH, qUAIL aU CBE SSON. 
fetticus SALAD. 

napolitaine ice cream, 

assorted cake. 

ROQUEFORT AND BRIE CHEESE. 

























































PRESIDENTS ADDRESS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen : 

I will introduce the second, and of course, the better 
part of our entertainment by reading two or three 
letters received from gentlemen who were invited to he 
present this evening, but were unable to come. 

(Notes from Clias. W. Knapp, of the Missouri Republic; J. B. McCullough, of tdio 
Globe Democrat; Judge Treat and Hon. Win. M. Evarts were read.) 

If I consulted my own taste and wishes in the matter, 
you would be spared any remarks from the Chair this 
evening, except such as are necessary for the introduc¬ 
tion of the orators of the occasion; for I think that such 
preliminary talk is generally more or less of a bore to 
the audience, delaying, as it does, the addresses they 
have come especially to hear. It is a sort of “grace 
before meat,” which hungry people can very readily 
dispense with. But as all my presidential predecessors 
have done what I should be very glad not to do, it i s 
not for me to violate an unwritten law merely because I 
do not like it. I shall try, however, by way of coin' 
pensation, not to tax your patience too heavily. 

A word or two in regard to the organization under 
whose direction we meet to-night — the New England 
Society of St. Louis. It has now been in active existence 
nine years; has steadily grown in interest and import' 
ance from the beginning — with the usual variations 
due to local and temporary causes — until it has passed 
out of the domain of experiment into that of assured 


and permanent success. If this success is not perma¬ 
nent, it will be the fault of those who come after us, 
not of ourselves. A strong foundation lias been aid, 
a goodly superstructure reared upon it, an no iin a 
but an indifference and neglect which I am umvi mg 
to reckon even among the possibilities, can destroj 

what so well deserves to stand. 

I am sure there is no member of this Society who 

does not recognize and appreciate its tiue P U1 P°®® 

something entirely above and beyon an 

ing to enjoy the pleasures of the table »d Ure htgher 

pleasures of the intellectual feast. . t city 

sons and daughters of New Eng an 111 °,< a loca i 

whose future greatness^ none str ; ngthen by 

habitation and a name, so to p / ,~ 11Q intq.nce and 
social converse, by the renewd ^ ic 

the making of new ones Mother of 

affiliation which bind us all ‘ prou d, and to 

whom we have so much reason to be pro , ^ 

show by these celebrations of^ geparated in place, 
mother and children, thoug ag wheQ together 

are still as closely united m feed g 
Under the roof-tree of the s ia done> is doing, and I 

This is what our society there are enough 

believe will continue to do, as tQ meet 0 n each 

of the mother’s children in ^ • } ianc ls and hearts 

Returning 21 st of Decembei, a J ^— noW an d 

in saying “ New England! God bless 

forever more!” cities 0 f the country 

To-night, in most of la g cieties like ours have met 
and in many of the . SmaUe o’n ri° wherever the wide world 
to do what we are doing , ‘ ^ enet rated, he will not 
over a son of New En a 
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fail to remember with solemn joy that 273 years ago the 
corner stone of New England—and of much else beside--- 
was laid in faith and prayer on Plymouth Rock. This 
commemorative observance is deepening and broadening 
with the flight of time. That old, old story which our 
fathers told to us, and we tell to our children, and they 
will tell to theirs down to remotest generations, loses 
nothing of its thrilling interest by perpetual repetition. 
It has been the theme of great orators, the text of great 
preachers. It has inspired alike the pen of the historian 
and of the poet, the pencil of the painter, the chisel of 
the sculptor; and promises to live longer—certainly 
ought to—than “ the tale of Troy divine.” 

No event in human history—save one—was so seem 
ingly insignificant at time of occurrence as that which 
we celebrate to-night. 

Forty-one men and sixty-one women and children—' 
“ chilled and shivering childhood,” in the words of 
Webster, “houseless, but for a mother’s arms, couch¬ 
less, but for a mother’s breast,”—after long and perilous 
voyage in a miserable little vessel, landed in wintei on 
a bleak and inhospitable coast where civilized foot had 
never trod before—the fringe of a vast transcontinenta 
wilderness, unexplored and unknown save by the savag e 
habitants who added to its terrors. These voluntary 
exiles from home and native land, were plain people 
very plain. Not one of them, so far as I am aware, 
could boast of a drop of aristocratic blood. They be¬ 
longed, indeed, to God’s nobility ; but the world onlj 
recognizes that of man’s creation. They were pod 
people—very poor. I doubt whether the collective 
financial resources of the entire party amounted to 
$100,000—probably much less. (My friend, Professor 
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Snow, — who has made a special studyof the subject- 
;ells me that in 1641 twenty-one > eals qOO 

ng-the total valuation of the ^ 

oeople, then divided am0 “S > 

tnents, was no more than % , , ' , beyond 

They were obscure people-quite unknown ^ 

the narrow circle of kindre anc _ oce an only these 
that brought them gone c own^ 11 ^. others ’ who heard 

few would have mom nec , ’ d thought. To 

of it would not have bestowe < d i no -of the Pilgrims 

all human appearance, then, re ? consequence; 

was an event of smallest possrUe historr ^ 
and whether they survive 01 a u the world knows 
was no greater. Yet we no - " > ‘ e were that landing 
now, of what incalcula e ^f rallscen dent consequences 
and that survival, and w r c t p e standpoint of to- 
have resulted therefiom. . issues then and there 

day we can see the lmmeasr of humanity and of 

at stake—can see that th< 0 * ^misphere, at least, would 
civilization, in the westei P di ff e rent from what 

have been distinctly and esse ^ if the 21st of De- 

it has been and from ^"Vanniversary. 
cember were a nieamngle ‘ thftt .« Go d hath chosen 
Not the first time, noi ^ t0 CO nfoundthe wise, an 
the foolish things of the ■ ^ confound the things 

the weak things o e 

which are mighty. n v»scure people not only es a 

For these plain, P?°*> ” b bish op and a State without 
lished “ a Church ! , ong an d strong first step m 
a king,” but they t0 *y° w f ich is the very soul and 
that popular « overn “ e ”‘ "onwealth, and its crowning 
srnrit, of OUT American ’ fundam ental and 
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fructifying principle which distinguishes us above all 
others among the nations of the earth. It is all embodied 
in these few words, written and signed in the cabin of 
the Mayflower, in Cape Cod Harbor, November 11, 
1620: 

“We do, by these presents, solemnty and mutually, in the presence 
of God and one another, combine and covenant ourselves together into 
a civil body politic for our better ordering and preservation and further¬ 
ance of the ends aforesaid ; and by virtue hereof, to enact, constitute 
and frame such just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions 
and offices from time to time as shall be thought most meet and con¬ 
venient for the public good of the Colony — unto which we promise 
all due submission and obedience.’’ 

From these humble germs, planted by these plain, 
poor and obscure people, has grown the political system 
of our Republican Empire — that great family of self- 
sustaining and self-governing States, “distinct like the 
billows, yet one like the sea,’’ which, to-day, stretches 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf, and to which 70,000,000 of willing 
subjects yield “ all due submission and obedience.” 

Were the men who made this stupendous work possi- 
ble by proclaiming the vital ideas by which it has been 
•carried forward in the past, and by and through which 
alone it can be continued in the future, Avortliy of the 
task committed to them? — worthy to be the fathers of 
the child Avhose stature and strength, after 273 years of 
groAvth, Ave may measure to-night, but Avhose greatness 
and poAver in the centuries to come are beyond mortal 
ken? We, at least, think so, else Ave Avould not be here 
to pay affectionate homage to their memory. 

It is easy enough, if one is so disposed, to find pro Avo¬ 
cation for ridicule in the character and conduct of the 
Puritans—and many have been so disposed. They 
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might, it seems to me, have remembered that the cheer¬ 
ful doctrine of compensation prevails here a® elsewl eie , 
and that the same soil which produced a Mucklemath 
Poundtext and a Praise-God Barebones produced also 
John Milton, the greatest epic poet in the Eng^ 
guage-if not in any language-and Ohvei Ciomwe , 

the greatest Prince that ever 1 uled ' 11 g alK • ,i 

But if the Puritans were ten-fold move gmmsque and 

unlovely than their enemies have painted t 

one, should not abate one jot one . For 

I have no apologies to make sterling stuff! 

beneath these surface defects, what sterl g 

Better stuff there never was on this p^et. ^ 

“ the courage of convictions, prea mble to the 

before or since. They declared m the je ^ ^ 

document from Avhich I have iea > 0 f Virginia Avas 
to plant a colony in the ^ the advancement 
undertaken for the glory 0 ved the sincerity of 

of the Christian faith. j their deaths, 

this declaration by their lives an J fhan that hill- 
There is no more sacred spot firgt winter , nearly 
side in Plymouth where dunng ’ . re ] a id; where 

half of the whole number of colon.stej ^ were 

one after another, men, wo n f the terrible ordeal 
carried, until at the worst period o were well 

only six or seven persons 'xemained ^ ^ But 
enough to wait upon the sick « Yet when the 

twenty men survived untl1 11 1 one S 0 f these men, or 
MayfloAver sailed homewai , ; If there has been 

one of these Avomen sai e history, will you tell me 

finer heroism than t ns n V than that which see vs 
where? It is as much high«^ m0 uth,” as 

the bubble reputation at the ^ 
the heavens are above th 
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What was it that gave this sublime and splendid 
courage which neither the horrors of the first winter, 
nor the innumerable trials of later years could weaken, 
much less subdue? It was—more than all else —their 
religion. Some, perhaps the most of us, have outgrown 

or rather, grown away from—the creed of our fathers; 
or if we hold to the letter we have changed the spirit. 
But it is my deliberate opinion that without this Puritan 
creed, and their interpretation of it , the Puritans them¬ 
selves could never have done what they did in New and 
in Old England in the Seventeenth Century. It was a 
creed of the Old Testament more than of the New, a 
creed of Jehovah more than of Jesus, a creed of “ blood 
and iron,” if you will; but when fully and firmly ac- 
cepted, as they certainly did accept it, it bred a serene 
and fearless confidence, a strength and tenacity of pur¬ 
pose, a stern and steady valor, which nothing could 
conquer and nothing resist. The Puritans at Plymouth 
in 1620-21 would have died to the last man, the last 
woman, and the last child, rather than abandon the 
post where they believed God had placed them, and 
bidden them stand for “ His glory and the advancement 
of the Christian faith.” Their brethren in England, 
twenty-five years later, were willing if need be —and 
did perish in the flame of battle, rot in dungeons, and 
hang upon the gallows, rather than bow their necks to 
the hateful yoke of “ that man of sin, Charles Stuart.” 
For what were their lives compared with the doing of 
the Almighty’s will? They did not merely think, or 
merely believe —they knew that “ God buries His work¬ 
men, but carries on His work.” They were not only 
content, but rejoiced, to die, anywhere and in any- 
way, if by so doing they could further the cause of 
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'« the Lord and his Christ,” They had *“*J”?*^ 

the fear of God. They had but one hop^-the 

“glorifying God and e W‘“8 . f morta i life when 

were the joys and sorrows of b hereafte r? 

an eternal heaven oi he ‘ a great 

Fanatics were they? Tea, yen y; ^ deeds _ suc h 

^::;:;;”Tsta,r Ms’tory ^ cast 

Is it any wonder that ^thePtmtans a ^ inspirata011i 

zstx&l srr 

threatened by savage foes ’ an d narrow 

much as a hair’s breadth from the st,a. nd 9UC - 

path of duty? Is it any‘I last a triumph 
cessors fed on theii examp c never fade? Is if an y 
Avhose far-reaching gloues s ia . .^ren aC ross the sea 
wonder that 25 years later 11 Naseby, called 

fought as they did at Marstotr Moo.^an^ 

a tyrannous and treacheiou ^ 0 f kings to do 

able justice, trampled the d ( | the throne to a 

wrong out of sight foievm, g( j ^y the headsman s 
block,” and on that block England of to-day, 

axe-built the beginnings of the 

the freer England that is ^ man 0 f Puritan de- 

I feel a pitying c ° n *T 0 P ” ht , who is not proud of the 
scent, here or elsew ie ^ a man there be, he is ui 

Puritan name and fame. f which lie sprung. 

worthy of the illustrious stock 
But — 

“Their bones are dust. 






















































We, their children, live in a brighter and better day; 
in a newer and nobler world. Human nature remains 
the same, all else is changed. We do not think as they 
did, believe as they did, or act as they did. What 
would have been miracles to them—the work of 
divine or diabolic power, are the merest common¬ 
place to us. We stand upon their shoulders as our 
children will stand upon ours. We may look down 
upon them, if we will; pity or blame their ignorance 
and superstition, their bigotry and intolerance, if 
we will, and mildly or severely condemn their follies 
and their faults; their sins of omission and of com¬ 
mission. We may, if we will, complacently “thank 
God that we are not as other men”—even as these 
ancient Puritans. 

But when we have done all this, let us not be afraid 
to ask ourselves, honestly and earnestly, if we can 
match their lofty courage; their heroic endurance; their 
indomitable resolution; their patient self-sacrifice; their 
supreme devotion to duty; their simple and perfect 
faith in the “great truths that can never be proved;” 
their absolute trust in the wisdom and justice of an 
almighty and everlasting God, “ Avith whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning. 

Fortunate will it be for us, thrice fortunate for the 
nation in which the Puritan leaven is so Avidely 
scattered and deeply mingled, if Ave can ansAver these 
crucial questions Avithout “shame and confusion of face. ’ ’ 
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RESPONSE OF HON. M. E. INGALLS. 

The President: We have once or *«ce dnnngjhe 

Society’s existence, X belie ™’ t ® e “ esp0 nd to the first 
not to have a NeAV Englan ^y e CO uld 

toast. This first toast is our iuckj _1 fc ‘ ^ dispense d 

dispense Avith all others we ieq. t f rom one to 

with some of them, or change e D >> is 

another-but this first ^ s \°!J°\ ye om it it. Con- 
the toast. We never have any luck ^ ^ ^ of its 

sequently, Ave never omi i * » Q r of bringing good 

charm and I think altoge Englander to re- 

luck if Ave have anybody u an d s0 lucky this 

spend to it. We were so He has bcen 

time as to catch a live Nei S Left it t0 come 

some time aAvay from his na 1V ‘ an d j^g done very 
West and grow up with the con y,^ twQ rai lroads 
well in the growing. He is ^ from . [Laughter ] 
and with several other a ent l e men will stop. 

There is no telling where S Forefat hers Day I don t 
he cannot speak proper y a p j eas ure of introducing 
knoAV Avho can. I have 
Hon. M. E. Ingalls. [App - ‘- 1 

Ladies and Gentlemen +Viot I accepted an in- 

■■It was with great besit ation tha d;nne An 

vitation to speak ight and full of w.t 

after-dinner speech sh-ld be g ; New Eng and 
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of pathos and sentiment. The hard and rugged lines in 
which our youth was cast come up before us and the 
struggles it cost for our success, and we are saddened by 
the thought that those who aided and cheered are gone. 
The shadows that fall upon her hillsides rest upon many 
a white stone that has its unwritten history for us. W e 
are still loyal to her memory, and, as the faithful 
Moslem when he hears the call to praj^er turns liis face 
toward the City of the Prophets and breathes his prayer, 
so do we sons of New England on Forefathers’ Day turn 
our thoughts to that land and draw new inspiration from 
her history. Was there ever an event with so little of 
promise in it at the time, which produced so great 
results as the landing of this handful of men and women 
on the bleak shores of Cape Cod 273 years ago? Orators, 
poets and painters, for more than a centui’y have striven 
to do them justice, and yet the theme is ever new and 
full of interest. How through it so gi*eat a l’ace could 
have sprung seems incredible. This country of ours 
has now over 60,000,000 of people, and yet almost any' 
where that you go you find the sons of New England ; 
they have spread out over the land, progressive, seek' 
ing the good things of this earth, and usually getting 
them, and all with many of the characteristics of the 
original Pilgrims. Go to New England to-day and in 
any of her country villages you will find the same 
idiosyncaries, the same peculiarities of manner that we 
have read of as existing for centuries, the same stories 
told of their stern and cold way of living. Their history 
while in England and leaving it, their sojourn in Hol¬ 
land, and then their voyage to this countiy, is beyond 
anything of romance or fiction that we can find. 

Looking at the condition of Europe to-day, it is hal'd 
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to realize how few rights the ordinary people had in the 
century previous to the landing o e h ' k 

cruel lessons of the French Revolution and outbreaks 

all over Europe have since obtained ugh [ 

i n QC we - but m the sixteenth centuiy 

p e leie as v e 0 f churches was crushing the 

v^lS^ of ti" Sople. Struggling up through the 
power that was this 

years, was a hope that ,, Hi ‘ h burnings at the stake, 
hope that came into.Me thaoug ^ thoroughly 

through tortures and suff o . and especia ily in 

implanted in the mind o tl ^P ^ man should 

that of the Puritans. I f that {here should be 

have the right to govern ’ an ,j t hat a man’s 

no church supported by should be his judge, 

conscience, and not the !«£*■«£ had . Probably 
Nowhere in Europe could ^ 5 than in an y other 

there was more freedom m pilgrims went from 

part of Europe at the tiroe ' v fortunate for them that 
England to Holland and it ion and this lesson 

they should have had n tQ found their 

before coming to this lan< j for years had with 

new Government. f hat ‘ ‘/ocean, and with the other 
one hand kept back the Alva w ; t h his Spaniards, 

the still more cruel t where there was at 

and had preserved one tU rigM for man. To 
least some semblence of h ? England, but they 
this place the imS ce 0 f the English King was 
soon found that t«'. there, and that they mus 
too strong for them to re. ^ the m then to the 
find some other p ac f‘ would be hard to pic 

wilds of North America- ^ woold be as desolate and 
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as hard to make as the one they had before them—a 
small and overcrowded vessel, and landing in a wilder¬ 
ness with savage tribes only to greet them, and in the 
winter season of the year. But the love of governing 
themselves and worshipping God as they pleased was so 
strong with them and they were so convinced that no¬ 
where in Europe could this right be had, that they 
turned to the only place where they could go and have 
their rights, to the land which had just been discovered 
on this side of the Atlantic. This was the reason that 
brought them here, and underneath all the creeds and 
isms of the various colonists who settled in this country 
ran the one golden thread that they should come here 
and plant a State where men could obtain more freedom 
and a higher development, more of right, more of per¬ 
sonal liberty, than could be had anywhere else. And 
time has shown that they were right. The result has 
been that the cold asceticism of the Puritan, the sluggish 
blood of the Dutchman, the subdued life of the Quaker, 
and the warm, quick, passionate nature of the Cavalier, 
have all been molded together into one people, who have 
maintained here successfully a government of the peo¬ 
ple with more opportunity for development than any' 
where else on earth. 

Some writer has said that a nation which ceases to 
follow the principles and faith upon which it is founded 
will no longer be a success. If we should claim that 
this country was founded upon the narrow prejudices of 
the Puritan this would be true of us, for we have strayed 
very far from their peculiar faiths and beliefs ; but if we 
found it upon that broader principle which I have stated 
—the love of the rights of man and the determination 
that here shall be his highest development—then indeed 


are we following the lines laid down by our forefathers. 

These dinners upon Forefathers’ Day are among the 
best things that can be for our country and foii ouise v. 

They call to mind the sacrifices that were made that 

land should be free and humanity’s best friend The 
danger is that in the hurry and matenalism . 

we may forget the history of the P“* t an ^ 
and the duties that we owe it ; and theiefoie t “ 
for us to meet and remember the 

the little band of Puritans that am e t j )eil . high 

turies ago in New endeavor to imitate them 

honor and stern resolution a 

so far as we can. t ou i s with New England 

Men and women o • dutv . g as strong to-day 
blood in your vems. the c . - m our t i„ 

as it was m 1620. 11 . iltrrim s be— launch our 

the world “ we ourselv through the desperate 

Mayflower and steer o ) to su bdue, 

winter sea.” There may be no ^ duties . 

but there are othei an J . g ellt itled to more 
He who governs well a With the progress we 

praise than he wholotion*the demands upon those who 
have made in civilize qq ie question ot honest 

would be leaders incre * se ; and an honest system 
government, an hones ° w ith as much of good or 

of taxation is a subjec Qur f ore f a thers had to 

of ill to humanity as any grea t advanta ges, 

consider. Your location gives y 8^ ^ eff ,, 
and, consequently- ™ P ar(J s0 f ar west that 
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the eastern cities do n m j g hty rivers, you have an 
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fluence, you have no rival. It is your good fortune, as 
well as your duty, to impress upon these communities 
the love of liberty and freedom of conscience that the 
old Puritan had. 

If at any time you feel your love of humanity grow¬ 
ing weak, if you ever hesitate in the struggle to build 
up a better and higher civilization, then you should go 
back to New England and looked upon the rugged hills 
and clear streams, which are the glory of the Puritans 
Land, and renew your allegiance to, and gather inspira' 
tion from, the memory of their virtues. There is some¬ 
thing in its air—we cannot tell what it is—that makes 
strong men and women. It is like a communion with a 
higher power. There are few of us who do not after a 
visit to our old homes in New England come back 
with higher and nobler aspirations, and who do not 
believe in the words of a New England poet, that fo 1 


us— 


Revelation is not sealed, 
Answering unto man’s endeavor 
Truth and right are still revealed. 
[Applause.] 


RESPONSE OF GOVERNOR STONE. 


The President: I need not tell you that our Puritan 
ancestors were a stiff-necked and rebellious people. 
at least thought James I., Charles I. and George iH* 
They were very much against the government in al 
those cases. But it was very different when, in this 
land, they found liberty and freedom, and when they 
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were able to select their own government and th 
rulers. Then, as you all know, m those goodmid days 

Hve‘ Z 

WrtSrsaJfsSHfes 

the example of out illustrious State of Missouri, 
with us to-night the » *»»■ 

and I take great pleasuie 
Governor Stone. [Applause.J 

The Governor said: 


President : 
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Vhen you stated a momen » stained us so de- 
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ltfully with his eloquenc , h ■ 7 * Qne t0 which he 
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lied, my heart beat wit P ^ omitted . The novelty 
3 e spared by having J bewilder } n g to me. I have 
this occasion is rath in recent years m the 

n to a great many but this is the first time 
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the ladies is the disappearance of the wine. I am sure 
a banquet is better because the ladies honor it with 
their presence; and I believe, although I say this with 
less confidence, that the occasion is likewise improved 
by the absence of wine. [Applause and laughter.] 
Wine is an enemy we take into our mouths, so Shake¬ 
speare says, to steal away our brains. 

I am to respond to the toast of “The State of Mis¬ 
souri.” This is a familiar subject to me. [Laughter.] 
I think, during the last eleven months, I have made 
about 100 speeches on that inspiring subject [laughter], 
and yet it is not old. I am expected to eulogize Mis¬ 
souri. This ought not to be a difficult task, and yet 1 
hardly know how to perform it. In his memorable re¬ 
ply to Senator Hayne of South Carolina, said by many 
critics to be the most masterful forensic effort ever made 
in this country, and I believe it to be such, Daniel 
Webster, in speaking of Massachusetts, said that she 
needed no eulogy at his hands. “There she stands, 
he said, “she speaks for herself.” [Applause.] ^ 
might imitate this illustrious example in delivering a 
eulogy upon this great commonwealth. Here she 
stands, superb, may I say, pre-eminent, towering on 
the very heart of the Republic—glorious, resplendent 
she speaks for herself. Two things, at least, are neces¬ 
sary to the formation of a great State—natural endow¬ 
ment and an intelligent people. Nature was in a 
beneficent mood when she showered her blessings upon 
this State. She has endowed Missouri with a lavish and 
generous hand. Whether it relate to mine or field oi 
forest, waterway or climate, whatever nature has had 
to do with this State she has done with unstinted 
liberality. We could build a wall around Missouri as 
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high as the stars, fencing our population within it and 

the State would be absolutely capable not■ on lyself 

sustenance but of the highest egiee o comfort 

There is scarcely a ^gn^aryto — — 

that cannot be found oi pioc «udo1v the 

., , ■, . xvo in ve fuel sufficient to supply ^ 

its boundaries We have minerals as iron, 

entire country for a century. is inexhaus tible. 

lead, zinc and the like, have growths of timber 

Our forests, covering a vast area^^ j^mercial value . 
upon them of great and limitless. Our fields, 

Our quarries and clays aie a i 0 ng lovely val- 

stretching across beautiful p al ^ s n w hich 

leys, are as fertile and productive as » P 
the sun shines in It. «WjDg ^. d ° d both to the 
rugged, towering and P The c i im ate is as 

beauty and the health o i in the temperate zone, 
sweet, as gentle, as being < ideal com- 

Nature has laid the foundahon ^ ^ fcy an 

monwealth. It needs u .[ n g and capable people 

intelligent, progressive, en bas been already 

to develop it. What developrnen ghaiiiiotdeta . nyou 

achieved you are familial wi • ^ Great a s the State 
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bear the ft*-"m be the greatest commonwealth 
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ceive the broadest culture. But we, too, are building 
here in Missouri an institution of learning, fostered by 
the State, which I believe is destined in the immediate 
future to take rank not only with the greatest institu¬ 
tions of learning in this country, but in the world. 
[Applause.] Ladies and gentlemen, I believe it is in 
our schools, colleges and universities that the manhood 
and womanhood are to be fashioned and prepared that 
is to lift this State to its high destiny. [Applause.] 
Mr. President, you and Mr. Ingalls have both spoken 
well of New England. I am not from New England. I 
could not make claim to membership in this most hon¬ 
orable society. But this I know: New England has 
exercised a wider influence and has made a deeper and 
more lasting impression upon the history, the develop¬ 
ment and the economic policies of this Government than 
any other section of the Union. [Prolonged applause.] 
I think there is no question of that. New England has 
borne a great and splendid part in our history. All you 
have said of her early trials and struggles is not only 
true, but far short of the truth. In martial and civic 
achievement New England has won a proud and con¬ 
spicuous place in our history. In the stormy years of 
the Revolution it gave to us many of our greatest and 
noblest names. It was in New England that the war of 
the Revolution began. It was Ethan Allen who, sus¬ 
tained by his Green Mountain boys, laid his giant hand 
upon a British Captain and commanded him “to sur¬ 
render in the name of Jehovah and the Continenta 
Congress.” Adams, Whittier, Longfellow, Bancroft, 
Story—of such is the long list composed of the great 
names that have been given to the country by New 
England. But there are other great names also, Mr. 
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President, from other sections of the Union. From New 
York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Georgia, and alUthe old 
States, and from all those States that came mtothe 

Union after the Revolution, great men 

adorn our history There were Washington and Jetie 

son, Hamilton and Henry, and their 

the men who laid the foundationsmf.our 

and after them that splendid coterie 'of *‘‘““Uted 

whom Daniel Webster was theforemost.iUiointe P^ 

our Constitution and fix ,1 - r ^ay. They 

opinion. These men wroug J an( j it becomes you 

have been gathered to then < _ ’ • g u t they are 

and me to do honor t0 the ^ “ l trus t. We, their 
dead and gone—gone o A 1 whenies, from New 

children, have come ovei * f d older States, here 

England and from all the Atla make our 

into the great Valley of ^ h ? “^r and to honor 
homes. It is well enou^ i ^ w p a t I desire above 
our old homes and ances 01 here in Missouri, Mr. 

all other things is that we > ^ gtate> that love of 
President, have that same institutions that chai- 

home, that devotion to ou gachuset ts and in Vir- 

acterize those who hve * ghall ho id Missouri up 
ginia. [Applause.] Tha nt _ We are not Ver- 

always, her banner to th W e love those old 

monters or Virginians any long { ^ and „ oble women 

States and their his 01 ), them, and those who ie 

who have lived and died m t ^ ;nto this newer 
main there still; but we hav ^ this j 8 now our 

land, also a part of om g ig the state for ns to ad- 
home. [Applause-] applause.] I honoi you 
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and Connecticut, for New Hampshire and Vermont, for 
Rhode Island and Maine. Bring with you from New 
England that sturdy character, that enterprise, that 
thrift, that patriotism that distinguished you and your 
fathers before you in the old States. Bring it here into 
this new West. Plant your feet on Missouri soil and be 
to Missouri what you and yours have been to Massa¬ 
chusetts and we will make of Missouri a greater State 
than Massachusetts was ever capable of being. [Ap¬ 
plause.] 

I like the Yankees. [Laughter.] Indeed, we are all 
Yankees. It is a proud name, and you ought to be 
proud of it. The English used to call the American peo¬ 
ple Yankees, but in these latter days the New Eng¬ 
landers are monopolizing the name. New England, as 
usual, reaches out and appropriates what she pleases for 
herself. New Englanders always get the best of every¬ 
thing. Well, I want that kind of people in Missouri. 
The more of them we get here the better. They make 
States. Why, here is a New Englander, a Yankee^ who 
has been out West only about fifteen or twenty years 
(referring to Mr. Ingalls) and he is president of half the 
railroads out here, and is after the rest of them. These 
men make great commonwealths. I know the New 
England people well. I have met them often and have 
many warm friends among them. The newly elected 
Governor of Massachusetts, Mr. Greenhalge, with whom 
I had the honor of serving in Congress, I am pleased to 
number among my friends, for he is a most agree¬ 
able and estimable gentleman. The Yankees are a 
little supercillious sometimes in manner, and a little 
sententious in expression. They have a firm belief that 
all the good things of this world belong to the Lord’s 


elect, and that they are the Lord s deck 

This is not the case with the ladnrf 

others have faults also. Go south across the PMor , 

from which section 1 cam , j 
or across the ° hl0 ’.„ eculiar faults. They are 

will find people with the 1 ad themse lves over 

hot-headed and proud also, P ki 0 om. They 

the earth and strut like peacocks m full bloom ^ 

usually consider themselves better^than ^ 7^^ 
Well, both are mistaken, as you ^ j discovered 
Those who live in St. Louis espeEngland 
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or from the South and meet he j e when we mingle 
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with each other, and w h 01ie people after all, 

to intermarry, we find a and the Cavalier 

and that the merging o American manhood an 

makes the highest type 0 mos t cosmopolitan city 
womanhood. St. Louis is f rorn the South, East, 

in the Union. Men co “ e J rtions _- m ore generally and 
North and West from a What we need to do is 

equally than to any ot er building up this no e 

to co-operate, my frmnds, Ieme mber- 

State of ours, this comm f one great country, 

ing always that we are all Let us strive 

Missouri is but one star 1 but let our hearts 

to make it the bright* shining^ th an ex- 

alivays be warm with a c gtates and for th 

alted and patriotic lovejoral ^ ^ so ns of 
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RESPONSE OF MAYOR WALBRIDGE. 


The President : 

The best book that has ever been written on America 
and American institutions is undoubtedly The American 
Commonwealth. In that book Mr. Bryce says that so 
far as he is able to judge, the weakest point of our 
institutions is our municipal government. That there, 
if anywhere, the future danger is to culminate and 
concentrate with disastrous force. I believe myself 
that municipal government is the great problem of 
to-day and the great problem of the future. We have 
with us to-night the mayor of St. Louis, who is trying 
to wrestle with that problem, and I take great pleasure 
in calling upon Mayor Waldbridge to address you. 
[Applause.] 

The^Mayor said: 

I received notice from your committee that the toast 
“ St Louis,” would be assigned to me unless I indicated 
some other subject. I replied, in substance, print St. 
Louis in the programme, and that will permit me to 
talk about anything I may wish to, as all things in the 
world worth talking about are represented in St. Louis- 
In casting about for some element of our city life, which 
I had not previously discussed in public, I could think 
of nothing more appropriate than “ The modern Puritan 
as represented in St. Louis.” 

To determine who are modern Puritans, we must 
agree upon a standard of Puritanism, for it is well 
known that family trees alone can not be depended 
upon to locate the real decendants of the Pilgrim 
fathers. Puritanism is much older than the Puritan- 
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(t dates back to the time when men began to break 

-ay from the of 

think independently io an d diviners of the 

Emperors and Oracles an Puritanism was the 

mysterious. The carrying 

beginning of independei ,.„~ ons ibility in all matters, 
with it a sense of individua 1 1 itaJ1 is 0 nly one of 

social, religious and pohtica ; lied to men who 

the many names that ave ,- ner y 0 f society; of the 
dared to differ with the o c ^ on individual ideas 

Church and of the State, and a* of government, 

of right and wrong, and mdi 1 tat ion of divine corn- 
founded upon personal m 1 different names 

mands. Though they we« ^ ^ ide as found 

in divers localities an ^ rules of action, oi 

/liflfprent forms ai i n a is motive 

expression m diffe mm0 n motive, and tm 

central idea was p ur itanism. # 0 bject 0 f 

may properly be c u concerning* J eneral 
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assumed that it is the duty of every State to protect 
itself against treason. 

But this New England theocracy differs from the 
ancient type in one important particular. Perhaps our 
forefathers did not know it, but there was a leaven hid 
in the Puritan meal which has since leavened the whole 
American lump, and is rapidly fermenting the universe. 
This is the difference between the old and the new: 
Under the old regime the common individual was sup' 
posed to have no intercourse with Deit} r except through 
*an agent, and that agent was usually the prince or 
monarch. For instance, Moses received his instructions 
on Mt. Sinai and retailed them to the people in the form 
of set rules of action. So also the Pagan rulers were 
suppossd to consult their various Deities and govern the 
people in accordance with instructions received. I 11 
those days the voice of the prince was the voice of God- 
In the Puritan theocracy the rule was reversed. There 
each individual was recognized as God’s instrument) 
•each man for himself was supposed to receive individual 
instructions direct from the source of all-power. Then 
laws or rules of government were but the consensus of 
these individual instructions. When the Puritan cast 
his ballot in affairs of government he did it in all con' 
science as the instrument of Deity. Hence in the 
Puritan theocracy the voice of the people was the voice 
of God. [Applause]. 

In the early stages of the colonization, our forefathers 
thought so nearly alike upon question s of form they fell 
into the error of believing that a departure from these 
forms meant fundamental error, and that persons who 
differed with them should not participate in the aflaii s 
■of government. But the theory that each individual 


was responsible, having the right to receive instructions 
from the highest power d.rect soon led phones 

differences of opinion upon ques ions f 

and gradually to a recognition of the ugh 
religions to equal privileges of Pur i ta nism, I 

should say. A seme u i . executed with 

matters, social, religions an £ ance 0 f divine 

energy and zeal undei tl dividual.” I believe 

wisdom as interpreted by eac i11‘ and any man 

this to be a fair standard of measi ^ Jew> 

to whom it will fit, whetliei ie ^ gcythian> bond or 
Protestant or Catholic, ai _ £ [Applause], 

free, is in fact a modern Punh^ [ ^ heart s of 

Of course, we can n * motives , but a good guide 

men; we must not judge g . <<j will show 

is given by the apostle whe^ ^ fule will greatly 
you my faith by my W01 _ v !' d 0 f measurement, and 
simplify the woit, religious works and 

reduce it to this. 

political works. ? Le t us see. Our socia 

Are we modern Purl ^ ' up well. We pay om 
works will doubtless a ^ for our families; we aie 
debts; we provide fair } rule observe the essentia 

diligent in business, ana a 

forms and customs of society bab ly up to pax. 

So also our relics wo.ks^ £ ^ subscribe to 
We attend our chute ,es ’ ; soc i e ties, and some> > 
benevolent and “‘Tee s crmons without cr.tie.sun 
listen to common-ph ^ busy as bees, sewm* 
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the missionary children, running hospitals, orphans 
homes, homes for fallen women, homes for old people 
and countless other charities. Our sons and daughters 
aie organized into an endless variety of collateral 
societies, with presidents and vice-presidents, secretaries 
and treasurers, with executive committees, visiting 
committees, soliciting committees, membership com¬ 
mittees, etc., etc., with local societies and state associ¬ 
ations and national associations and world associations, 
►several times a year the biggest halls in the country 
aie filled to overflowing with a mass of enthusiastic 
woikeis of both sex with badges and regalia, singing 

onwaid Christian soldier, marching as to war.” In 
sioit, I doubt if there ever was a time when religious 
woiks were so conspicuous as they are to-day. Mem- 
eis of the New England Society are generally in the 
\ an of these matters, hence will doubtless pass muster 
on this point. 

There only remains political works, and of these I am 
not quite so sure. Let us see. The initial and most 
important step in our political system is the primary 
election. It is the most important, because all subse¬ 
quent steps depend upon it. It is the mould in which 
a given movement takes shape. It is the seed time 
that determines whether the harvest shall be wheat or 
taies. The sowers of tares are always at the primaries. 
Aie we? How many of the gentlemen present habitu¬ 
ally vote at the primaries ? How many make a practice 
just prior to the primary election, of consulting with 
their neighbors for the purpose of adopting plans to 
effectually carry out what they believe to be right? 
How many! One half! No. One quarter! No. 
Any of them ! Yes, a few. I can see three or four men 
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here to-night who look after their 

scientiously as they do their u ® 11 ^ ss b mo dern 
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Christian gentleman, to learn thoroughly our political 
system, the methods adopted to operate it and devote a 
reasonable amount of your energy in a manly, courage¬ 
ous effort to see that the voice of all the people without 
distinction, be honestly expressed and recorded.” How 
many mothers so instruct their sons? I do not know. 
I wish it were true of every mother who bears a son 
under the stars and stripes. 

It seems to be quite in form now-a-days in so-called 
cultured circles to inveigh against politicians. Smart 
young men, learned lecturers, a large perceneage of the 
daily press and many ministers find few themes so pro¬ 
lific of sarcasm, vituperation and abuse as the politician. 
They seem to forget the familiar maxim “ that a stream 
can not rise above its source.” They forget that the 
politician is but a mirror reflecting the character of the 
electors who put him in place. It is undoubtedly true 
that the politician is a product and not a cause. Burke 
says, “believe me, it is a great truth that there never 
was for any long time a corrupt representation of a 
virtuous people. Such as you are, sooner or later 
parlaiment must be.” The politicians of St. Louis are 
your creatures, and it would be as appropriate for the 
mother to criticise the blood flowing through the veins 
of her child, as for a community with absolute power to 
critcise a class for which it is directly responsible. 

Our country is in no danger from external force. It is 
in practical danger from internal force. It is in danger 
from internal inactivity. This danger comes not from 
faithless politicians, but from a lack of honest, fearless 
men who are willing to forego some of the comforts of 
home; the pleasures of society and the profits of busi¬ 
ness to devote reasonable service to their country. 
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which directly and indirectly has had a wider and a 
deeper influence upon the human family than any other 
one. I have the pleasure of introducing Rabbi Leon 
Harrison, who will respond to the toast— [Prolonged 
applause.] 

“THE PURITAN—A PRODUCT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.” 
Ladies and Gentlemen : 

I need hardly tell you how glad I am to be among 
you to-night to enjoy this excellent company and to 
listen to so many admirable addresses. The Governor’s 
remarks impress upon us how exceptional is our privi¬ 
lege in seeing here so many representatives of the fairer 
and better half of creation. [Applause.] I was re¬ 
minded of Mr. Depew’s witty sally at a New England 
dinner in New York, where ladies are not allowed to sit 
around the banqueting board, but where they do come, 
surreptitiously, into the gallery. The famous orator 
rose and said that these dinners were of great value, not 
only in reviving old colonial history and in bringing the 
Pilgrims together, but in explaining scriptural phrases. 
And he looked waggishly up into the gallery and said : 

‘ ‘ I now for the first time understand what the Psalmist 
meant when he exclaimed : ‘ Thou hast made man a 

little lower than the angels.’ ” [Laughter.] 

I suppose if Mr. Depew were here he would think he 
was in paradise. [Applause.] I feel particularly pleased 
to have had an ante mortem experience of paradise. 
[Laughter.] But I am afraid that I must pass from 
paradise to Puritanism. 

Mr. Leighton—How far is it? 

The worthy Mayor of the city has touched somewhat 
on this subject in his interesting observations on the 
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indomitable spirit that prevailed over every drawback, 
that won the land of promise and that gave freedom as 
an eternal heritage to all the peoples of the earth, f Ap¬ 
plause.] 

I am to speak to you to-night of these modern 
Maccabeans, these voluntary exiles for conscience’s sake; 
these latter-day gladiators in the arena of history, who 
fought for the highest, holiest cause that ever inspired 
mankind; and the name of these incomparable heroes is 
the Puritans of New England. [Applause]. They are 
undoubtedly the highest.types of heroism that have 
ever been seen among men. They have endowed 
thought with freedom of speech, religion with freedom 
of worship, and the nation with a government of the 
people, for the people and by the people. What more 
noble gift could have been given to the races of civiliza¬ 
tion than these pioneers have bequeathed to their 
children? And as truly as the individual citizen to-day in 
his religious and political rights is debtor to the spirit 
of the Pilgrim fathers, even so, indisputably, I will 
attempt to show, have the Pilgrim fathers themselves 
been influenced by the example of the Hebrew common¬ 
wealth and moulded by the spirit of the Hebrew scrip¬ 
tures. 

It was, as we have been repeatedly told this even- 
mg, the leaven of Protestantism working powerfully 
upon the awakening conscience of Europe that brought 
Puritanism into being. The temporizing policy of the 
English monarchy towards the church seemed very slow 
to these thorough-going zealots. They wanted a root 
and branch reformation, and above all they insisted 
upon a liberty of conscience in things concerning private 
judgment that went far beyond the concessions of their 
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their original meaning and context in order to prop up 
the falling supports of oppression. And you may he 
quite sure that when I speak of the preference of the 
Puritan for the Old Testament, I do not mean by any 
word of mine to disparage the high excellencies of the 
New Testament; for who that reads its lofty precepts and 
exquisite parables, charged as the} 7, are with such potent 
persuasions towards the higher life, can fail to realize 
their elusive charm and the august character of their 
author without denying wisdom and being blind to 
history? [Prolonged applause.] And yet, in spite of 
these facts, it is nevertheless true that the words of the 
New Testament were used repeatedly to sanction the 
divine right of kings, and to spread the idea of passive 
obedience and non-resistance. The utterances of Paul 
and of Peter were thus distorted. And the feel¬ 
ing of the Puritans that these misinterpretations ran 
counter to their most cherished convictions led them to 
emphasize primarily the precepts of the Old Testament. 

Of course there were many other reasons for this 
preference of theirs. They instinctively felt the simi¬ 
larity of spirit between themselves and the men of the 
Old Testament; in their rugged strength, their austere 
character, their loyalty to God and their country, that 
noble and unspeakable holy union of piety and patriot¬ 
ism. And who is there here to-night that does not 
believe that this union of piety and of patriotism that 
constituted the essence of the Mosaic dispensation and of 
the Puritan constitution that followed and imitated it, 
who is there that does not believe that this blending of 
these kindred virtues embodies one of the finest and 
most precious truths that man can attain to ? A truth 
that is but another expression of the thought the Execu- 
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stroyed, when all its offices of State had been abolished, 
yea, when the very country that it once inhabited had 
been swept away from its possession, this common¬ 
wealth, as a spiritual commonwealth, still marched on 
and perpetuated itself throughout all the ages of history. 
[Applause.] 

To a very great degree the builders of the American 
Constitution have taken as their model the working out¬ 
lines of the Hebraic code. They were, you must re¬ 
member, for the most part, descendants of Puritans. The 
Bible was still their supreme authority and guide, not 
only in religion, but in legislation and politics. If we 
turn to the admirable work of Mr. Straus and examine 
the literature of the Revolution and of the years im¬ 
mediately preceding the Revolution we find that every 
pulpit rang with urgent appeals to the people to follow 
the admonitions that Samuel gave to Israel, warning 
them against kingship and eulogizing the excellencies 
of equality and self-government. I find records of ser¬ 
mons preached at that time by Samuel Langdon, the 
president of Harvard College, before the Council of 
Massachusetts, and by the president of Yale College, 
Doctor Ezra Stiles; and I find that these sermons and 
many others of that period all bore upon the same 
thought. They speak of God’s American Israel. They 
refer to the Jewish Government as the most perfect re¬ 
public, and their emphasis of that fact is pronounced 
and continuous. Even so unorthodox an authority as 
Thomas Paine said, as nearly as I can remember, that 
there should be a day set apart for proclaiming the 
charter, that the charter should be brought in and laid 
upon the divine law—the woi*d of God—and upon this 
charter should be laid a croAvn, in order that the world 
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their abundant contribution in spirit at least, and in 
ancestral influence to the origins of our American Gov¬ 
ernment. And this reasonable claim I ask you to con¬ 
sider. I ask you to note the simple facts. For, although 
we have been informed that Missouri, of course, can 
build up a wall to the very heavens, and never need to 
import anything from other domains, but can send out 
bounteously to them, and although it may be equally 
true that the United States can erect a fence from its 
soil to the firmament above, and need ask nothing from 
all the earth besides, although these glorious tidings have 
been thrillingly and eloquently proclaimed to-night, yet 
is it not now evident from the past records of the Ameri- 
■can people that whatever may have been their attitude 
towards foreign merchandise, theyhave had to import 
foreign ideas at least, without dutjq from the very start, 
as far away as from the land of Palestine. [Prolonged 
applause]. 

These indisputable truths I rejoice to bring to your 
attention, 0 descendants of Puritan sires, not from 
vainglory or unseemly pride, but simply to show how 
reciprocal are the services that have been rendered to 
•each other by the sons of Puritans and the heirs of the 
Old Testament. Israel has done as much for America 
as America has for Israel. We have given you in the 
measure that I have indicated, the blessings of nationali¬ 
zation and you have given us the equally great 
blessing—for a rac e that has wandered footsore and 
weary over the face of the earth—you have given us the 
■equally sterling and invaluable blessings of denationalizes 
tion, of denationalizing us, the people of Israel as a peo 
pie, and making us to feel here and now that we are not 
a race any longer among the races, that we are not a 
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flow ; till the clouds are weary of replenishing springs 
and the streams forget to gush and the rills to sing, shall 
their names be kept fresh with reverent honor that are 
inscribed upon the book of national remembrance.” 
[Prolonged applause.] 

The President: We will close what I am sure has 
been a delightful evening to all of us by singing the old 
hymn, ‘ ‘ America. ’ ’ 
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remained three years, and then spent a few months in Europe. He re 
ceived his first call as a Unitarian minister to the church at Exeter, N* 
H., in 1868, and was married to Miss Lucelia Wakefield in 1864. In 
April, 1870, he removed to St. Louis and became the first pastor of the 
Church of the Unity, which position he held until his death, Decem¬ 
ber 8, 1893. Mr. Learned was one of the original members of this 
Society, and by his wise suggestions and active assistance contributed 
largely to its success. The funeral occurred from the church, Mon¬ 
day, December 11, and on Sunday, December 31, a Memorial Service 
was held there. Mrs., Learned survives her husband, and there are 
three children, all grown—Henry B., Agnes W. and Harriet 
Learned. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

-OF THE- 

NEW ENGLAND SOCIETY 

OF SAINT LOUIS. 


I. 

This Association shall be known as the “New Eng¬ 
land Society of St. Louis.” 

II. 

The officers of this Society shall be a President, three 
Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, a Secretaay, and an Execu¬ 
tive Committee consisting of six members, together 
with the President, Treasurer and Secretary, who shall 
be ex-officio members thereof. All officers, except the 
members of the Executive Committee, shall be elected 
annually, and hold their offices for one year, or until 
their successors are duly elected. The regular term oi 
office of the Executive Committee shall be three years, 
two being chosen each year. Any vacancy in any office 
that may occur shall be filled by the Executive Com¬ 
mittee. 

III. 

There shall be an annual meeting of the Society, 
which shall be held in February, the day to be fixed by 
the Executive Committee, at which meeting there shall 
be an election of the officers of the Society for the ensu¬ 
ing year, and and other business of importance to the 
Society may be transacted. 
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Cyrus B. Burnham, Pine Street and Vandeventer Avenue. 
^Deceased. 
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Hobart Brinsmade, 4410g^Avenne. 

George M. ^‘^oJu, Seventh Street. 
C “» S . H H B S O eM009 Flee Street. 

Benjamin H. 1510 9 H or tk Broadway. 

Frederick B. ’ Av enue and Tenth Street, 

Walter H. Baker, C ' and Locust Street. 

Charles E. Barney, Bread* ^ 

Lucien R. Blackmei, q Delmav Avenue. 

Joseph D. Bascome, 3 « ^ Slrcct . 

Stephen A. Bemis, second Street. 

L B ” S Brid''e 2007 South Compton Avenue. 
Appleton &• Bndj-, ? 

tcr Jr ^Russell and Compton Avenues. 
George O. ^ vine streets. 

William H. Collm ,S vine Streets. 

Lewis E. Colhns, Secon ^ Ninth street. 

Charles W. S- Cobb, Fourt h Street. 

Charles H. Chapm. * Third street. 

Frank C. Case, street. 

J. II. Cavender, /0 . d xhirteentb Street. 

Daniel Cathn, Clies 11 4 jl Third Street. 

Joseph G. Chapman, 2° 4io ^ Fo «rth Street. 

Freeman J- ComstocU Delm£U . Avenue. 

Henry Crossman, » Four th Street. 

Samuel Copp, 0 d Rational Ban^• 

George T. Crj^* Washington Umversi y 
Winfield Scott CM ^f Avenue 

E ' H - ^reword. 530 WUtt.erS««t. 

Eliphalet B- 0 

„ . ^Vashingtou A\enue. 

Edwin A. DeWo«. Wasl ,i»gt°» 
nporiic S* j, n1 
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E. 

Albert M. Eddy, 500 North Main Street. 

Edward C. Eliot, Rialto Building. 

George B. Emmons, 3015 Washington Avenue. 
Howard Elliott, Globe-Democrat Building. 

Henry G. Ellis, 200 South Eighth Street. 

Alfred N. Eaton, 4343 Delmar Avenue. 

F. 

Rev. James W. Ford, 3006 Pine Street. 

Frank E. Fowler, 315 North Third Street. 

Joseph W. Fairbanks, Smith Academy. 

Mrs. John B. French, 1022 Armstrong Avenue. 

G. 

Melvin L. Gray, Houser Building. 

Joseph W. Goddard, 413 South Seventh Street. 
Carlos S. Greeley, 1535 Lucas Place. 

William Wakefield Gale, Washington University. 
David W. Guernsey, Security Building. 

Oliver F. Goodell, Chamber of Commerce. 

H. 

•William G. Hammond. 1417 Lucas Place. 

William B. Homer, 421 Olive Street. 

Robert M. Hubbard, 322 Pine Street. 

Frank W. Humphrey, Broadway and Pine Street. 
Edward R. Hoyt, 4481 Pine Street. 

Merrifield W. Huff, 506 Olive Street. 

William L. Huse, 204 North Fourth Street. 
Henry S. Hopkins, 112 North Fourth Street. 
Henry Hitchcock, Vandeventer Place. 

Ethan A. Hitchcook, 404 Market Street. 

Delos R. Haynes, Union Trust Building. 

Davis H. Harris, Kirkwood. 

William L. Hill, 4339 Delmar Avenue. 

Jerome S. Higgins, 311 Locust Street. 

Lester M. Hall, Oriel Building. 
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J. 

Frederick N. Judson, 421 Olive Steel. 

Edward F. Jackson, Washington Umvers.tv- 
Charles F. Joy, 421 Olive street 
Eliot C. Jewett. 3007 Locust Steel. 

r i ivr Iordan, 706 Olive Street. 

John M. Joida , Finney Avenue. 

Mrs. William E- Jones, o 

K. 

James E. K al ® e > ‘ Washington Avenue. 
Henry H. KeiUi, h Eig hth Street. 

Edward G -^ n f^ Nort h Eighth Street. 
William J. Rmg, 

L. 

. -y 7 pine Street. 

Bradley I>- L “; . 8 North Main Street. 

Francis H. Luangton, » ^ T|lW street- 

M. 

f . 4045 Westminster Place. 
rcv. George E-Martm,^ Strec ts. 

Alvah Mansur, ten Baya rd Avenue. 

Samuel P- Delmar Avenue. 

Edwin G- J> Aei 

N ' f . aud Seventh Streets, 
^nb Locust ana o 
„ a Newcomb, » 

George A- 

O. 

.^ Market Street. 
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P. 

Garland Pollard, 325 Chestnut Street. 

Henry M. Pollard, 415 Locust Street. 

Everett W. Pattison, Odd Fellows , Building. 

Frank A. Pratt, 509 Washington Avenue. 

John G. Priest, 722 Chestnut Street. 

Alfred Plant, 814 North Fourth Street. 

Truman A. Post, 520 Olive Street. 

Gaius Paddock, 814 North Main Street. 

Charles Parsons, 2804Pine Street. 

Frederick S. Plant, 814 North Fourth Street. 
Edward A. Pomeroj', 2738 Russell Avenue. 

George A. Perry, 612 St. Charles Street. 

Andrew H. Pirie, Third and Vine Streets. 

George H. Plant, 3643 Washington Avenue. 

George W. Parker, 3405 Oakhill Avenue. 

Sherman B. Pike, American Central Building. 

R. 

Edward S. Rowsc, 304 North Eighth Street. 

Thomas PI. Rockwood, 312 North Main Street. 
Clinton Rowell, 414 Olive Street. 

John F. Randall, Chamber of Commerce. 

Frank K. Ryan, 506 Olive Street. 

William K. Richards, 1101 Washington Avenue. 

PM ward C. Rowse, 304 North Eighth Street. 
Augustin K. Root, Alton, Ill. 

Truman P. Riddle, Chestnut and Thirteenth Streets. 
Edward M. Read, 916 Olive Street. 

J. Clifford Richardson, 2947 Morgan Street. 

Everel P. Roberts, 506 Olive Street. 

Robert E. Ricker, 4408 Delmar Avenue. 

Edwin Wallace Raymond, 931 North Fourth Street. 

S. 

Clark H. Sampson, 705 Locust Street. 

Edwin O. Stanard, 305 Chamber of Commerce. 
William A. Stickney, 209 North Fourth Street. 


Marshall S. Snow, Washington Universitj". 

Augustus F. Shapleigh, Boatmen’s Bank Building. 
George Simpkins, 304 North Eighth Street. 

Melvin H. Stearns, Clark Avenue and Fourth Street. 
John F. Shepley, 415 Locust Street. 

M. S. Stuyvesant, 321 North Second Street. 

Frank O. Saw}’er, 321 North Third Street. 

Edward J. Shaw, 510 Washington Avenue. 

Edmund PI. Sears, Washington University. 

Elisha G. Scudder, 3705 Delmar Avenue. 

John G. Smith, 4342 Washington Avenue. 

Edward C. Sterliug, 22 Westmoreland Place. 

Selden PL Spencer, Turner Building. 

T. 

Lewis B. Tebbetts, Tenth and Spruce Streets. 

W. 

Oscar L. Whitelaw, 409 North Second Street. 

Robert H. Whitelaw, 409 North Second Street. 

J. Sibley White, 2104 Waverly Place. 

Francis C. Wood, 224 Walnut Street 
Daniel R. Wolfe, Laclede Building. 

Cyrns P. Walbridge, 620 Washington Avenue. 

Charles E. Whitman, Eighth Street and Clark Avenue. 
Stillman A. West, Seventh Street and Lucas Avenue. 
Edward B. Wilder, 415 North Fourth Street. 

Charles H. Wyman, 904 Olive Street. 

Fred A. Wright, 409 North Second Street. 

Francis Worcester, Jr., 3117 Morgan Street. 

Edward S. Warren, Southern Hotel. 
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THE DAKOTA METROPOLIS. 


season and when in March spring opens, 
it is generally witho it alternate slush 
and mud. One tf 'the most pka.ng 
features of the c ima,te is the coolness 
Sfidi invariably Ufo the hottest day 

* aU «•». 

well equipped with water power, already 

possessed of important manufacturing 
plants, and with increasing manufacturing 
tendencies, should become m tl < 
future a great mWturmg centre of 
•.implies for a vast region. If boutn 
Dakota is to have a future, there ; is' only 

one thing necessaty to keep the city 
Sioux Falls far in the front of ah possi 
tie rivals and to fake he, a city which 
shall be the pride of the state, a 1 
this is a hearty and) continuous co-opera¬ 
tion on the part ot thd leading citizens. 
If such co-operatita is i made the watch¬ 
word for the next ftw v 4 ars, I see no rea¬ 
son why Sioux Falla shopld not begin the 
next century with] a j>{pulation of fifty 
thousand. 'Men hkve n|ade *‘ j 

where there were \not &alf the natural 

helps one finds here. \ , . 

While what has been kccorriplished m 
the material, religious, Educational and 
social progress of |ouxI ^ ^ 

brought about within 4 comparative > 

short time, the groXth has not been, in 


any particular, ofAa 
The town, as \v J u 
“ boom.’* H ie 


mushroom character. 
14 ave said, never had a u 
are, of course, remark- Ju 


“boom. inert , 

able individual instances, when, by someir 
specially lucky turn, men have made for- rj 
times in two o\th(ree years; but much ». 
the larger part U tVe money made has n 
been bv the natural, legitimate develop-h ( 
ment of the city. ?-ots which sold for n , 
,r when the tillage was plotted have e , 
sold recently for . $ 20 , 000 , the purchasers* 
being men who \have lived here all the r . 
intervening time Real estate has ad- iC 
vanced in value because the growth of* 
the city gave it Value. As an index to ; <, , 
the growth, the following figures are re- 

P . 1 :JL~ nnmhpr of lTl-^l 

d 
h 
l, 

d 
e 

•s 


produced, showing the number 
habitants at successive enumerations : 


1873 

1878 

1880 

1885 

189O. 






L...J 






.....J 

i . 


593 
697 
2,164 

7> 2 °5 

12,154 


Construction of many manutactories- 
an d business blocks, the erection of a s 
government building, as provided for by. 
the last Congress' for the accommodation, 
of the United States {circuit and districh 

1 „.U J- iritprpctc anrl 


courts, and other federal interests, andr 
the building of many elegant residences/ 
_these will make the! current season in¬ 
teresting in the htstorjl of Sioux Falls. , 
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LOVEJOY — HERO AND MARTYR. 

i?}’ Thomas Diinmock. 




FROM THE SILHOUETTE IN possession of his • 
NIECE, MRS. FRENCH, OF CHICAGO. 

r H bu t r Wh °’ Wi , th nothin S to gain 
1 evervthi ap P ro y a of conscience, and 
)rt L ,ything to lose but honor, stands 

fiST' ov '™ h "™»6 odds in it 
i r . great and precious principle 

*nce fin surel T d ° Wn his life in that de- 

l , ’ T Te] y deserves from his fellow-men 

bwsrs r, T rias,in “ 

L4 movement" y * yS ° f ,he AM " 

*» "borreTS „ r 'UT„ r a ;i? Pti ”8 >? 

common humanity Th H ^ ° f ' 

Lied to the ru u rhem anwhoap- 

| g d£ and sensation-monger, who 


ble ” relie f dl ;! credlt upon “ respecta¬ 
ble religion by this means. The Church 

was su p p 0rted by the aristocracy of slave 
holders; and cotton, the product of the 
slave labor, formed the basis of the whole 
loreign commerce of the country. On 
the one side was bigotry, prejudice, and 
the money power of two thousand millions 
of dollars, as the prices of slaves then 
ranged ; on the other, a comparative 

Sl wL ha th ed Ab ° liti0nists ’ wh «se sole 
Hvel T p hClr COnvictions a nd their 
' 1 le t r lm , CS were t0 ° vehement, and 

tk.nalX ar p fe i mg t0 ° tGnSe for constitu¬ 
tional law to be much respected. The 

men with whom principle was stronger 

than expediency, and who could not be 

silent, spoke and wrote at the peri of 

Se 5 ",™?', van of eve^ P reform 

action //^ k Wh ° m convic tion means 

died fiftv t\° 1 a man SO dved and so 
led fifty-three years ago in Alton and 

he is practically forgotten. I purpose as 

his 6 story nd aCCUratd > r as ma y be, to tell 

Ehjah Parish Lovejoy was born at 
Albion Kennebec County, Me., November 

children • ° " aS 116 °idest of nine 
wu 7 i ~~ Seven sons and two daughters 
Whether any of them are still living Ido 

JOY was'a r HlS father ’ ReV ‘ Dan iel Love¬ 
joy, was a Congregational minister His 

rnotho, Elijab „ Pattee _ was n ; s “ A a 
adioinin„ PeC ab e parents > in on e of the 

ordtar, round 'of £ 
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He seems to have shown, almost from in¬ 
fancy, an earnest desire for knowledge, 
and at four years of age could read the 
Bible with perfect ease and correctness. 
As he grew older, whatever time could be 
spared from the labors, of which he was 
required to perform his full share, was 
employed in study; and, being blessed 
with talents far above the average and an 
unusually retentive memory, he made 
rapid progress in the elementary branches, 
and, after passing a short season at Mon¬ 
mouth and China academies, he entered 
the sophomore class at Waterville College 
in September, 1823, and was graduated 
with highest honors in 1826. On that 
occasion he delivered a poem of con¬ 
siderable merit, entitled “ Inspirations of 
the Muse,” which, together with other 
compositions of various kinds in prose 
and verse found in his memoirs, prove 
him the possessor of a brilliant fancy, a 
mind keenly alive to the beauties of 
nature, and an ardent love for true 
nobility and manly virtue. For several 
months after leaving college he taught 
school in his native state, and then, like 
thousands of others in that section of the 
Union, was seized with the mania for 
emigration, and, abandoning home and 
kindred for the then comparatively un¬ 
known regions of the great valley, turned 
his face westward, and arrived in St. 
Louis in the latter part of 1S27. He im¬ 
mediately began school teaching; and 
one at least of his pupils, a lady, still sur¬ 
vives. His leisure moments were spent 
in reading, correspondence, and occa¬ 
sional writing for the press, — for which 
he seems to have had a natural taste and 
talent. One of his earliest efforts in the 
last named direction was a poetic con¬ 
tribution to the Missouri Republican , 
addressed to. his mother, and breathing 
the tenderest affection for her whom he 
never ceased to love and reverence while 
he lived. An anecdote is related of him 
at this time, which illustrates his pheno¬ 
menal powers of memory. Returning 
from church one evening, his companion 
said to him : 

“Well Lovejoy, I don’t believe you heard a 
word of that sermon; you looked as if you were 
asleep.” “Asleep or not,” replied Lovejoy, “I 
think I can repeat everything that was said.” 


And he did — beginning with text an£ 
ending with final paragraph. In 1S28 hi, 
was connected with the Times newspaper 
then advocating the claims of Henr^ 
Clay to the presidency. The reputatiox 
thus acquired as a journalist made hinf 
popular with the Whig party, and migh t 
have procured him material advancemen; 
in the political field; but during a re^ 
ligious revival, which occurred in the 
winter of 1831—32, his feelings and purl 11 
poses underwent an entire change, anc 
he united with the First Presbyterian 
Church, then under the pastoral charge 
of Rev. Dr. W. S. Potts. 

Believing it his imperative duty to aid 
m the promulgation of the faith he had 
professed, and acting in accordance with 
the advice of his pastor, he proceeded, 
in the spring of 1832, to the Theological 
seminary at Princeton, N. J., and there 
remained until April, 1833, when he was 
licensed to preach by the Second Presby¬ 
tery of Philadelphia. The summer months 
were spent in temporarily supplying pul¬ 
pits in New York City and Newport, 
R. I., but autumn saw him back again in 
St. Louis, whither he came, at the wish 
of many friends, to establish a weekly 
religious newspaper. The necessary cap¬ 
ital was furnished by a few individuals, 
and the whole editorial and business 
management was placed in his hands. 
The first number of the St. Louis Ob¬ 
server was published November 22, 1833. 
In addition to the duties connected with 
the paper, Mr. Lovejoy was in the habit 
of visiting various neighborhoods in the 
vicinity, on week days as well as Sundays, 
and holding religious services. It was 
not until the summer of 1834 that he 
formally announced himself an Anti- 
Slavery man, and thereby began the con¬ 
flict which at last cost him his life. The 
editorials on the subject in the Observer 
though they then created not a little 
excitement in the city and state, read 
exceedingly mild now, and are not par¬ 
ticularly remarkable either for novelty of 
idea or felicity of expression. One point, 
however, they clearly establish, which has 
been almost overlooked, or, at least, ig¬ 
nored, and which should have due con¬ 
sideration Jn estimating the man and his 
subsequent course. Lovejoy was not, in 
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I my proper sense of the word, as that 
I vord was then and afterward understood, 

I m Abolitionist. He was, from principle, 
I i determined and uncompromising oppo¬ 
nent of slavery, and strongly desired to 
see it extinguished; but the manner of 
extinguishment he preferred was very 
different from that advocated then and 
later by Anti-Slavery men in New England 
I and elsewhere. Here is an extract from 
Ian editorial published April 30, 1835, 
I which sets forth his views very distinctly : 

“ Gradual emancipation is the remedy we pro- 
I pose. This we look upon as the only feasible 

I I and, indeed, the only desirable way of effecting 
| our release from the thraldom in which we are 
| held. In the mean time the rights of all classes 
| of our citizens should be respected, and the work be 
| proposed, carried on and finished as one in which 
| all classes are alike interested, and in which all 
| may be called upon to make sacrifices of individ- 
I ual interests to the general welfare of the com- 
I munity.” 


To these and similar views is undoubt¬ 
edly due the fact — stated in Lovejoy’s 
| first speech in Alton — that he was “not 
in full fellowship with some of the leading 
I Abolitionists of the East, and had had 
I spirited discussions,with them.” 

At a later day he said in answer to the 
I question, “ How and by whom is eman- 
I cipation to be effected? ” “ By the mas- 

I ters themselves and by no others. No 
I others can effect it, nor is it desirable that 
I they should, even if they could. Eman- 
I cipation, to be of any value to the slave, 

I must be the free, voluntary act of the 
I yn&ster, performed from a conviction of 
I its propriety.” 

In other words, Lovejoy, while hating 
| slavery with all his might, appreciated the 
| position, and, to a certain extent, the 
I feelings of the slaveholders. He consid- 
I er ^d slavery as ruinous to the whites as 
I to the blacks, and thought the former had 
I almost as much to gain by its removal as 
the latter. In his estimation it was a 
national\ not merely sectional , sin ; North, 
as well as South was responsible for its 
introduction, establishment and mainte¬ 
nance— and, therefore, the Nation, in 
governmental or other capacity, should 
share whatever burdens emancipation 
imposed upon those most directly con¬ 
cerned. His eight years’ residence in a 
slave state enabled him to see, to a cer¬ 


tain extent, at least, both sides of a case 
which, even now, is rarely seen but from 
one side. 

But the time even for such moderate 
doctrine as this had not yet come, nor 
was the soil of a slave state the most 
favorable locality for its reception, or 
toleration. While the less reputable 
classes of the community openly declared 
themselves in favor of violent measures- 
of suppression, the opinion of leading 
citizens was expressed in the following 
letter: 

St. Louis, October 5, 1835. 

To the Rev . E. P. Lovejoy , Editor oj' the Observerr 
Sir — The undersigned, friends and supporters- 
of the Observer , beg leave to suggest that the- 
present temper of the times requires a change in 
the manner of conducting that print in relation 
to the subject of domestic slavery. The public 
mind is greatly excited, and owing to the un¬ 
justifiable interference of our Northern brethren in 
our social relations, the community are, perhaps,, 
not in a situation to endure sound doctrine on this 
subject. Indeed, we have reason to believe that 
violence is already meditated against the Observer 
office, and we do believe that true policy and the 
interests of religion require that the discussion o£ 
this exciting question should be at least postponed 
in this state. Although we do not claim the- 
right to prescribe your course as an editor, we 
hope that the concurring opinion of so many per¬ 
sons having the interests of your paper and of re¬ 
ligion both at heart, may induce you to distrust 
your own judgment, and so far change the char¬ 
acter of the Observer as to pass over in silence 
everything connected with the subject of slavery,- 
and we would like you to announce in your paper 
your intention to do so. We shall be glad to be 
informed of your determination in relation to 
this matter. 

Respectfully your obedient servants, 
Archibald Gamble, G. W. Call, 
Nathan Rannev, H. R. Gamble, 
William S. Potts, IIezekiah KiNG r 
John Kerr. 

I concur in the object intended by this com¬ 
munication. 

Beverly Allen: 

I concur in the foregoing. 

J. B. Brant. 

Among the signers will be noticed the 
name of Dr. Potts, Lovejoy’s pastor and 
friend; and I think that all, or most of 
them, were members of the same church. 
St. Louis never has had more respectable 
and respected citizens than these gentle¬ 
men. 

The written reply to this letter, if there 
was any, has not been preserved, but the 
following indorsement upon it — made 
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just two weeks before his death tells 
his decision : 


“ I did not yield to the wishes here expressed, 
and in consequence have been persecuted ever 
since. But I have kept a good conscience, and 
that repays me for all I have suffered, or can 
suffer. I have sworn eternal opposition to slavery, 
and by the blessing of God, I will never go back. 


“ October 24, 1837. 


E. P. L.” 


In response, however, to the letter, the 
next number of the Observer contained 
an appeal “To My Fellow-Citizens.” In 
this article Lovejoy repeated his views 
concerning slavery, and claimed his right 
to express them in whatever way he saw 
fit, basing this claim upon the following 
clause in the Constitution of the State of 
Missouri : 


“That the free communication of thoughts and 
opinions is one of the invaluable rights of man, 
and that every person may freely speak, write and 
print on any subject — being responsible for the 
abuse of that liberty.” 


The deliberate determination is an¬ 
nounced in one of the closing paragraphs 
of the appeal: 

“ I do, therefore, as an American citizen and 
Christian patriot, and in the name of liberty, law 
and religion, solemnly protest against all these 
attempts, howsoever and by whomsoever made, to 
frown down the liberty of the press and forbid the 
free expression of opinion. Under a deep sense 
of my obligations to my country, the church and 
my God, I declare it to be my fixed purpose to 
submit to no such dictation. And I am prepared 
to abide by the consequences. I have appealed 
to the constitution and laws of my country; if 
they fail to protect me, I appeal to God, and with 
Him I cheerfully rest my cause.” 

It will be observed that in this, as in 
later utterances, he apparently attaches 
less importance to the wrong of slavery 
(though no man ever felt that wrong 
more keenly) than he does to the right 
of free speech and free press. And few 
will deny that this comparative estimate 
of the wrong and the right is true. 

Popular excitement continuing to in¬ 
crease, the owners of the Observer re¬ 
quested Lovejoy to resign the editorship, 
which he willingly consented to do, and 
thought his work and responsibility at an 
end. But it was not so to be. The 
paper was in debt and the proprietors 
gladly gave up the press and material to 
a Mr. Moore, the indorser on a note soon 
to fall due. This gentleman insisted 


upon Lovejoy’s continuance as editor, j 
with the single condition that the paper 
should be removed to Alton, twenty-five 
miles distant, in Illinois. The citizens of 
that place seemed more than agreeable to 
the transfer, but while the necessary ar¬ 
rangements were in progress, he received 
a letter from Mr. Moore and others in j 
St. Louis, urging him “by all means ” to j 
come back. The proposed removal was 
therefore temporarily abandoned, and for 
some months there was a lull in the 
storm. 

But in the latter part of April, 1836, 
a negro was lynched in St. Louis un-1 
der peculiarly atrocious circumstances — 
though the provocation was sufficiently 
horrible. This negro, named McIntosh, 
resisted the officers who were attempting 
to arrest two boatmen for breach of the 
peace, and in consequence was himself 
arrested. On the way from the Justice’s’ll 
office to the jail, he inquired what would 
probably be his punishment, and being 
told that it would not be less than five 
years in the penitentiary, he broke away 
from the officers, and drawing a knife, 
stabbed Constable Mull in the side se¬ 
verely, and Deputy Sheriff. Hammond in 
the neck — cutting the jugular vein and 
causing almost instant death. The mur¬ 
derer was promptly lodged in prison, but 
that night was taken out by an infuriated 
mob and burned alive. 

The Observer , while speaking with all 
needful severity of the crime and the 
criminal, strongly condemned the lynch¬ 
ing, and the mob spirit of which it was 
the product. The color of the victim 
did not enter into the argument at all • 
and the mob which burned the Catholic 
Convent at Charlestown, Mass., and oth¬ 
ers at Baltimore and Vicksburg, were 
equally denounced. A month or two 
later Judge Lawless, in his charge to the 
Grand Jury upon the McIntosh affair 
said : 

“If the lynching was the act of the multitude 
not the act of numerable and ascertainable male¬ 
factors, but of congregated thousands, seized upon 
and impelled by that mysterious, metaphysical and 
almost electric frenzy which, in all ages and na¬ 
tions, has hurried on the multitude to deeds of 
death and destruction — then, I say, act not at 
all in the matter; the case then transcends your 
jurisdiction —it is beyond the reach of human 
law.” 
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The Observer condemned this charge 
even more strongly than it had the lynch¬ 
ing, on the ground that such utterances 
from the bench were naturally calculated 
to foster and encourage mob law, with all 
the disgraceful and demoralizing conse¬ 
quences thereof. 

Popular excitement was again aroused, 
and evidently not allayed by the an¬ 
nouncement (in the same issue with the 
criticism upon Judge Lawless) that the 
paper would be removed to Alton. This 
was in July, and a few days later the 


Observer office was entered by persons 
unknown, and much of the material, in¬ 
cluding a portion of the editor’s fu’rni- 
1 ture, broken up or thrown into the river. 
I he press, however, was not seriously 
damaged, and was shipped to Alton by 
boat, arriving Sunday morning. Before 
the next morning it was destroyed by 
persons unknown, and the fragments 
J Hung into the river. Lovejoy was al¬ 
ready in Alton with his family. He had 
married, in 1835, Miss Celia Ann French 
I of St. Charles, Missouri, and had an 
J infant son. She died many years ago 
I in great poverty, never having entirely 
recovered from the effects of the terrible 
I events of 1836-37. The son I knew as 

I Wn Y ’ b m after , dlhgent inquiry, have 
j been unable to obtain any trace of him. 

I He is probably dead. 

I Q „ rh , e citizens of Alton immediately 
called a public meeting and passed reso¬ 
ld’ 0 ” 3 ,. IS- WhilG Strongl y condemna- 
tory of Abolitionism, expressed disappro¬ 
bation of mob outrage, and promised to 
I make good the loss of the press. Love- 
joy was present at this meeting, and 

S IT\ ry k u SWherei n, k been 
Isaid, he pledged himself to cease the 

;; discussion of slavery in the columns of 

L\r S \ u Hat hCWas so understood 

[ by some who heard him is quite possible 
but what he really did say is stated in 
I £ c e idHowing certificate, published after 
v his death and signed by prominent gen¬ 
tlemen of Alton, several of whom I after¬ 
wards knew personally, and can vouch 

I oT 0n, y three or four 

J signers, so far as known, had any 

,^ mp fhy with the Anti-Slavery cause 

J See ° f thGm W6re ° p P° sed to 


\\ hlkeas, It has been frequently represented 
that the Rev. Elijah 1\ Lovejoy, late editor of the 
Alton Observer , solemnly pledged himself at a 
public meeting called for the purpose of taking 
measures to bring to justice the persons engaged 
the destruction of the first press brought to 
Alton by said Lovejoy, not to discuss the subject 
ot slavery, we the undersigned declare the follow¬ 
ing to be his language in substance: “ My princi¬ 
pal object in coming to Alton is to establish a 
religious newpaper. When I was in St. Louis I 
telt myself called upon to treat at large the subject 
of slavery, as I was in a state where the evil ex¬ 
isted; and as a citizen of that state I felt it my 
duty to devote a part of my columns to that sub- 
ject. But, gentlemen, I am not, and never was, 
in lull fellowship with the Abolitionists; but, on 
the contrary, have had spirited discussions with 
some of the leading Abolitionists of the East, and 
am not now considered by them as one of them. 
And, now, having come into a free state where 
the evil does not exist, I feel myself less called 
upon to discuss the subject than when I was in St. 
Louis.” 

The above, as we have stated, was his language 

i anC u- ; the followin & we are willing to tes- 
be his words in conclusion: 

“ But, gentlemen, as long as I am an American 
citizen, and as long as American blood runs in 
these veins, I shall hold myself at liberty to speak, 
o write, and to publish whatever I please on any 
subject-—being amenable to the laws of my coun¬ 
try for the same.” J 

George H. Walworth, ~ ~ - 

John W. Chickering, 

A. Alexander, 

Effingham Cock, 


W. L. Chappell. 


Solomon E. Moore, 
F. W. Graves, 

A. B. Roff, 

James Morse, Jr., 
Charles W. Hunter. 


A new press having been procured, the 

S 3 ' 1 ™ °/ the ^server was resumed 
on the 8th of September, 1836, and con¬ 
tinued without interruption until the 17th 
of August; following. A fair proportion 
of the editorials were devoted to the sub- 
J e ct of slavery, leaving no room for doubt 
in the minds of any, that if this subject 
was not so urgent to him in Alton as it 

K been 1 U 1 1 , St - Louis > Lovejoy had never¬ 
theless deliberately resolved to stand 
firmly upon what he considered his con- 
stitutiond and inalienable rights, regard¬ 
less of consequences to himself. He fully 
realized the principle at stake in his 
action, recognized its inestimable value, 

anr '? S n e t dy t0 maintain it; at any cost 
and a t a n hazards. Meantime, the pres- 
sure of journalistic duties, and the pecu¬ 
liarly trying circumstances under which 
he was compelled to discharge them, did 
ot prevent him from taking an active 

var1m,?T ne , nt Part in religious work of 
various kinds; and the estimation in 
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which his services were held by those 
most competent to judge may be infer¬ 
red from the fact that at the time of his 
death he was Moderator of the Alton 
Presbytery. 

To this period, probably, belongs an 
incident related to me by a venerable 
gentleman still living. He was present at 
a meeting held in the Presbyterian Church 
of Upper Alton, for the formation of an 
Anti-Slavery society — though not in 
sympathy with the object. Lovejoy, of 
course, took a prominent part in the dis¬ 
cussion ; and being asked when and 
where he wanted an organized effort for 
the extinguishment of slavery to begin, 
stepped forward into the aisle in front 
of the pulpit, stamped his foot, and ex¬ 
claimed, “ Here and now ! ” 

The same excitement manifested in 
St. Louis speedily showed itself in Alton, 
and on the nth of July, 1837, a public 
meeting was held in the Market House, 
at which resolutions were passed con¬ 
demning the course of the Observer , and 
a committee of five appointed to present 
them to the editor. His reply was couched 
in calm and dignified language, but clearly 
declared an unalterable purpose. Believ¬ 
ing, knowing, that he held the right, Love¬ 
joy was brave enough to defend it; and 
so went forward steadily along the rug¬ 
ged road (the end of which he must have 
foreseen), which to him was the only 
road he could follow consistently with 
the demands of duty and of conscience. 
The trouble culminated in the usual man¬ 
ner on the night of the 21st of August, 
when a mob of some fifteen or twenty 
persons broke into the Observer office, 
and completely destroyed the press and 
printing material. The same evening 
occurred an event which has been re¬ 
lated in various ways, but which I prefer 
to tell as it was told me many years ago 
by the late Col. George T. M. Davis 
of New York City, who was, at the time 
of the incident, a prominent member of 
the Alton bar. He was afterwards aide- 
de-camp to Gen. James Shields in the 
Mexican war, and secretary to General 
Quitman when the latter was military 
governor of the City of Mexico. As 
nearly as memory permits, this was his 
story : 
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He had retired for the night, but was 
awakened and called downstairs at a 
late hour by two persons who desired to 1 
see him on important business. These 
persons — whom he knew well — were a 
Dr. Horace Beall and a Dr. James Jen¬ 
nings, both of them young physicians, 
the former from Maryland and the latter 
from Virginia, and both of them open 
enemies of Lovejoy and his cause. They 
told Colonel Davis that, having made up 
their minds that the editor of the Ob - 
server was a public nuisance requiring 
summary abatement, they had, on that 
evening, in company with a dozen others 
of like mind, started in search of Love¬ 
joy, with the deliberate intention to tar 
and feather him, and then set him adrift 
in a skiff down the Mississippi. They 
met him at a then secluded spot on 
the road — I know it well — some dis¬ 
tance from his residence, and three-quar¬ 
ters of a mile, perhaps, from the town. 
He was alone. Jennings, who acted as 
spokesman of the party, halted him and 
explained their business. Lovejoy lis¬ 
tened quietly, and then said : 

“ Gentlemen, I am in your hands, with neither 
the power nor the disposition to resist. I have 
however, one request to make. My wife is 
dangerously ill, and I was on my way to town to 
have a prescription filled. If one of you will 
pledge his word to take it, have the medicine pre¬ 
pared, and deliver it at my house, without letting 
my wife know what has become of me , you may do 
with me what you wish.” 

There was silence for a moment. Then 
some one called out, “Well, Jennings, 
what are you going to do about it?’’ 
The response was emphatic: “ By God 
I can’t touch him ! He’s too brave a 
man ! ” And he was permitted to de¬ 
part in peace. The object of the night 
call upon Colonel Davis was to retain hi s 
professional sendees in case Lovejoy 
should prosecute the two leaders; but 
as the matter ended with the threat, there 
was no prosecution. 

On the 21 st of September, the third 
press arrived in Alton and was placed 
in a warehouse on Second Street, be¬ 
tween State and Piasa. Lhe same night 
it was taken out by persons unknown 
partially disguised by handkerchiefs tied 
over their faces, carried to the bank of 
the river, and there broken to pieces and 
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thrown in. This press Lovejoy had or¬ 
dered on his own account, and he was 
not then fully decided whether to con- 
j tinue the Obseiver in Alton or remove 
' it to Quincy, where strong inducements 
l and assurances of protection had been 
| offered. He himself was perfectly con- 
I vinced that the paper ought to remain in 
IjAlton; his friends and sympathizers — 
I few, but stanch — agreed with him; and 
I so a fourth press was ordered to take the 
j! place of the three already destroyed. 
|When this was known, popular feeling 
I, rose to fever heat, and a public meeting 
■ was held on Thursday, November 2, 
5 which, after brief discussion, adjourned 
1 to the following day. At that meeting 
the usual condemnatory resolutions were 
I P a ssed; but before the passage, Lovejoy, 
who was present, made a short speech — 
his last speech, his dying appeal. He 
said : 


Mr. Chairman, it is not true, as has been 
1 charged upon me, that I hold in contempt the 
I feelings and sentiments of this community in 
i reference to the question which is now agitating 
I it. I respect and appreciate the feelings and 
I opinions of my fellow-citizens, and it is one of 
the most painful and unpleasant duties of my life 
I that I am called upon to act in opposition to 
[ them. If you suppose, sir, that I have published 
J sentiments contrary to those generally held in this 
community because I delighted in differing from 
J them or in occasioning disturbance, you have 
I entirely misapprehended me. But, sir, while I 
I value the good opinion of my fellow-citizens as 
I highly as any one, I may be permitted to say that 
I ■ S over ned by higher considerations than 
either the favor or the fear of man. I am im¬ 
pelled to the course I have taken because I fear 
I God, and, as I shall have to answer to my God at 
the last great day, I dare not abandon my senti- 
I ments or cease in all proper ways to propagate 
I them. I, Mr. Chairman, have not desired or 
I asked any compromise. I have asked for nothing 
I but to be protected in my rights as a citizen — 
rights which God has given me, and which are 
guaranteed to me by the Constitution of my 
I Country. Have I, sir, been guilty of any infrac- 
Uon °f the laws? Whose good name have I 
injured? men and where have I published any- 
i thing injurious to the reputation of Alton? Have 

1 A ° n the 0ther hand ’ lab ored, in common 
I with the rest of my fellow-citizens, to promote the 
I reputation and the interests of this city? What 
sir, I ask, has been my offence? Put your finger 
U upon it-—define it and I stand ready to answer 
1 lor ., Jt } liave committed any crime, you can 

I easily convict me. You have public sentiment in 
H your favor. You have your juries, and you have 
» your attorney (looking at the Attorney-General), 
H and 1 have no doubt you can convict me. But if 

II have been guilty of no violation of the law, 


why am I hunted up and down continually, like a 
partridge upon the mountains? Why am I 
threatened with the tar barrel ? Why am I way¬ 
laid every day, and from night to night, and my 
life in jeopardy every hour? You have, sir, made 
up, as the lawyers say, a false issue. There arc 
not two parties between whom there can be a 
compromise. I plant myself down upon my un¬ 
questionable rights, and the question to be de¬ 
cided is whether I shall be protected in the enjoy¬ 
ment of these rights — that is the question , sir; 
whether my property shall be protected, whether 
I shall be suffered to go home to my family at 
night without being assailed, threatened with tar 
and feathers and assassination — whether my 
afflicted wife, whose life has been in jeopardy from 
continued alarm and excitement, shall night after 
night be driven from a sick bed into the garret to 
save herself from the brickbats and violence of 
the mob? 'J'hat , sir , is the question! [Here 
the speaker burst into tears, but in a moment 
recovered himself and went on.] Forgive me, 
sir, that I have thus betrayed my weakness. It 
was the allusion to my family that thus overcame 
my feelings not, Sir, I assure you, from any 
fears on my part. I have no personal fears. 
Not that I feel able to contest the matter with the 
whole community. I know perfectly well I am 
not. I know, sir, that you can tar and feather 
me, hang me, or put me in the Mississippi with¬ 
out the least difficulty. But what then? Where 
shall I go? I have been made to feel that I am 
not safe in Alton. I shall not be safe anywhere. 
I recently visited St. Charles to bring home my 
family, and was torn from their frantic embrace 
by a mob. I have been beset night and day in 
Alton. And now, if I leave here to go elsewhere, 
violence may overtake me in my retreat, and I 
have no more claim upon any other community 
than I have upon this, and I have concluded, 
after consultation with my friends, and earnestly 
seeking counsel of God, to remain in Alton , and 
here insist on protection in the exercise of my 
rights. If the civil authorities refuse to protect 
me, I must look to God, and if 1 die, I am deter¬ 
mined to make my grave in Alton.” 


Some one present, whose name I am 
unable to give, says : 

“ His [ Lovejoy’s ] manner — I cannot attempt 
to describe it. He was calm and serious, but 
inn and decided. Not an epithet or an unkind 
allusion escaped his lips. ... He and his friends 
litid prayed earnestly that God would overrule the 
deliberations of that meeting for good. He had 
been all day communing with God. His coun¬ 
tenance, the subdued tones of his voice, and 
whole appearance, indicated a mind in a peculiarly 
heavenly frame, and ready to acquiesce in the 
wdl of God, whatever that might be. I confess 
that I regarded him at the time, in view of all 
the circumstances, as presenting a spectacle of 
moral sublimity such as I had never before wit¬ 
nessed, and such as the world seldom affords.” 

For myself, I know of no more pathetic 
figure in all history than this man, stand¬ 
ing up alone among a host of opponents, 
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some of whom were bitter enemies, with 
tears streaming from his eyes tears, not 
for himself, but for those nearest and 
dearest to him — pleading for that liberty 
of speech and of the press which is the 
foundation of all other liberty; with the 
shadow of death already gathering about 
him, yet ready and willing to die rather 
than yield the highest and noblest right 
of citizenship — rather than refuse to 
obey the voice of God speaking in his 
heart. It reminds me of another scene, 
three hundred years earlier— the little 
German monk before the Diet of Worms, 
facing Charles V. and the imperial court, 
one hand holding the open Bible, the 
other upon his breast — as we see him in 
Cranach’s picture — and crying, with 
voice that rings through the centuries: 
“ Here I take my stand. I can do no 
otherwise, so help me God. Amen ! ” 

Lovejoy’s words were not altogether 
lost upon the assembly, which, it should 
be remembered, was largely composed of 
citizens, men who, while opposed to the 
agitation of the slavery question, were, 
nominally at least, in favor of free speech 
and free press, and therefore opposed, 
more or less strongly, to any violent 
measures for the suppression of such 
freedom. Dr. Benjamin K. Hart of 
Alton, long since deceased, my family 
physician for many years, and one of the 
best specimens of the Christian gentle¬ 
man I have ever known, was present at 
the meeting. He told me what I now 
relate. Dr. Hart said : 

“ The speech made a deep impression, and the 
sympathies of the audience were evidently roused 
in favor of Lovejoy. I saw this and felt it, and 
was on the point of rising to say something that 
would help the turn of the tide. But I was young 
then, and, as you know, have always been rather 
deficient in self-confidence. So I hesitated and 
hesitated a moment too long. John Hogan got 
up and made one of his characteristic harangues 
on the other side; the sympathies were swept 
away, the old sentiments of the audience returned 
in full force — and you know the result. I have 
never forgiven myself for my hesitation. I have 
always felt that if I had promptly said what I 
wanted and intended to say, the meeting might 
have had a different conclusion, and Lovejoy 
might have been saved.” 

John Hogan is (February, 1891) still 
living, at the age of eighty-six. He was 
in 1837, and is now, a minister in good 


standing in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and represented St. Louis in the 
Congress of the United States from 
December 4, 1S65, to March 3, 1867. 

I now mention a circumstance which 
has been omitted from all the memoirs 
and biographical notices of Lovejoy, ex¬ 
cept an article written by myself, and 
published in the Missouri Republican of 
July 23, 1871. I repeat it here, because 
it is a fact of interest, if not of impor¬ 
tance. 

A day or two after the meeting of 
November 3d, Lovejoy called upon the 
late Judge John Bailhache, editor and 
proprietor of the Alton Telegraph , then a 
weekly paper, and handed him a card for 
publication in the next issue. This card 
said in substance — according to the 
statement of Judge Bailhache, published 
June 28, 1845, and never, so far as I know, 
denied — that he, Lovejoy, was weary of 
contention, and that, in order to con¬ 
tribute all in his power to the restoration 
of harmony and good feeling in the com¬ 
munity, he had determined to discontinue 
his connection with the Obseiver. The 
card was put in the hands of the com¬ 
positor, but before it could be • set up, 
Rev. F. W. Graves, pastor of the Presby¬ 
terian Church in Alton, called at the 
office, and asked for and obtained the 
manuscript — saying it should be re¬ 
turned in a few minutes; it never was 
returned, and of course the. card never 
appeared. Some may regard this pro¬ 
posed publication as a sign of weakness 
on the part of Lovejoy. Perhaps it was ; 
but the weakness does not lessen in the 
least my respect and affection for the 
man. For himself, as he said in that 
dying speech, he had no fears. He was 
brave as a lion, but tender as a woman. 
Is it any wonder that this tenderness 
made him think of the wife and child de¬ 
pendent upon him, and whom his death 
— which he must have anticipated — 
would rob of husband and father? Would 
he not have been more, or less, than 
man, if such thoughts had not given him 
momentary pause before he challenged the 
irrevocable fate? To me, that pause, 
that little interval of indecision, lends — 
if it be possible — a deeper pathos to the 
picture. 
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Before touching the climax of my story 
I desire to say a few words in behalf of 
the city where I passed more than thirty 
years of my life, bound to me by the dear 
memories of childhood, youth, and man¬ 
hood— where my kindred live and where 
the dust of my dead reposes. It has 
been, and is still, assumed by nearly all 
writers and speakers on the subject, that 
Alton was an exception to the then pre¬ 
vailing rule in her treatment of Lovejoy, 
and should be judged accordingly. She 
has been so judged, to her incalculable 
shame and loss — and that judgment is 
as unjust as it has been destructive. 
Lovejoy was, indeed, killed in Alton ; but 
there is abundant reason for believing 
that if he had remained in St. Louis or 
settled in St. Charles — as he once thought 
of doing — he would eventually have met 
the same fate. For, as we have seen, his 
office was mobbed in St. Louis, and he 
himself assailed by a mob in St. Charles. 
It is my own deliberate opinion that 
there was not, at that time, a single town 
or city in the northern states — saying 
nothing of the southern —in which he, 
or anybody else, would have been per¬ 
mitted to publish such views on slavery 
unmolested. Remember that now is not 
then . In Boston, in 1835—but two 

years before the Alton tragedy — William 
Lloyd Garrison was saved from hanging 
by a Massachusetts mob, only by being 
committed to jail on the Mayor’s order 
as “a disturber of the peace.” In 1837 
Abraham Lincoln was twenty-eight years 
old, a rising lawyer and a popular politi¬ 
cian in Springfield, only seventy-five miles 
away. Yet when, for his opposition to 
1 slaver y and his advocacy of gradual 
emancipation, free press and free speech 
were struck down in the person of Love¬ 
joy on the soil of a free state, not one 
I word of protest or of pity, so far as I am 
M! aware > came from the lips or pen of the 
I man whom history will canonize as the 
I great champion of human liberty ! Even 
| Lincoln was dumb in the presence of 
I events which, as they look to us now, 

I should have made the very stones in the 
I streets cry out. We need not blame him 
A for being no wiser, no braver, than the 
J rest of his generation. The majority of 
the people of Alton at that day held the 
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same views upon slavery as he did, and 
as did the vast majority of northern peo¬ 
ple. To them, as to others, it was morally 
and economically wrong, and they wanted 
none of it for themselves. But its exist¬ 
ence was recognized and guaranteed by 
the Federal constitution, and the organic 
law of the land was then only less sacred 
than the law proclaimed from Sinai. 
Slavery could not be abolished peacefully, 
and force was not thought of. It might 
disappear somehow in the course of time, 
and it was to be hoped it would; but 
meanwhile agitation did more harm than 
good to all concerned, and all agitators 
were regarded as disturbers, if not 
enemies, of the public peace. If you care 
to see how delicately “ the peculiar in¬ 
stitution ” was handled, even as late as 
1858, by one avowedly unfriendly to it r 
read Lincoln’s speeches in his joint de¬ 
bate with Douglas. I do not suppose 
there were, in 1837, fifty respectable peo¬ 
ple in Alton who favored mob violence of 
any kind in the case of Lovejoy — much 
less indorsed “ the deep damnation of 
his taking off.” The mob, from the first 
to last, had very few respectable people 
in it, and, I have been told by those who 
ought to know, was largely composed of 
lawless characters from St. Louis and St. 
Charles, and the ruffians who infested 
the river towns, and were always ready to 
participate in any movement promising 
violence. It was the misfortune, far more 
than the fault, of Alton to be the scene 
of a great crime which might and proba¬ 
bly would have occurred anywhere else in 
the country under similar circumstances. 
It is time this single scapegoat ceased 
to bear the sins of the whole people. 

Lovejoy, and the principle he repre¬ 
sented, had friends in Alton; friends, not 
merely in the sense of not being enemies, 
but outspoken and active in their friend¬ 
ship. From among these, sixty volunteers 
had enrolled themselves, and tendered 
their services, as guardians of peace, to 
the Mayor, John M. Krum, afterwards 
Mayor of St. Louis. They were on duty 
at the warehouse of Godfrey, Gilman & 
Co., on the night of November 6, when 
the fourth press was landed; and saw it 
safely stored on one of the upper floors. 
Mayor Krum was present, with Mr. Gil- 
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man, and superintended the work a 
all the precautions against unlawful in¬ 
terference were taken with his knowl¬ 
edge and sanction. Alton then had no 
notice force whatever. 1 he \olunteer 
Sard remained in and about the build 
i„. all the next day - the fatal seventh - 
and drilled there as late as nine o clock 
in the evening. Then, as everything was 
c.uiet and there was no indication of 
coming trouble, they were all on the 
point of going home. Mr- Gilman, how 
ever, requested a few of them to stay on 

the premises, as protection against possi¬ 
ble attack. Nineteen did so, making 
with Mr. Gilman twenty. Ihese aic t 
names of the good and true men. who, 
working wiser than they knew, made nu- 
mortaf history on that November night: 


Elijah P. Lovejoy, 
Koval Weller, 

|amks Morse, Jr., 
Howard Breath, 

J. C. Woods, 
Reuben Gerry, 
Enoch Long., 

Same. J. Thompson, 
1). F. Randall, 

'I'llAD. B. IIURLRl 1, 


Amos B. Roek, 

William Earned, 

John S. Noble, 

George II. Walworth, 
George II. Whitney. 
Winthrop S. Gilman, 
George T. Brown, 

II. D. Davis, 

D. Burp Loomis, 
Henry Tanner. 


AH, I think, are dead except lanner, 
residing in Buffalo, N. Y., and Loomis, 
whose home is in Minnesota. 1 he twenty 
elected Enoch Long as their captain, 
mainly on account of supposed valuable 
experience gained in the war of i S12 — 
e • but even then there was no anticipa¬ 
tion that their sendees would be needed. 
Very soon, however, there were unmis¬ 
takable signs of a hostile gathering out¬ 
side, and these were speedily confirmed 
by the appearance of two citizens, Edward 
Keating and Henry West, who asked to 
see Mr. Gilman. They were admitted, 
and in the interview told him that unless 
the press was given up, the house would 
be burned and all within put in peril of 
their lives. The demand was refused, 
and the envoys retired. Wild shouts now 
told the little band of defenders what 
was before them. About this time, or 
perhaps somewhat earlier, a friend came 
to the building on business. Captain 
Joseph Brown, ex-Mayor of St. Louis, 
was then a bov of fourteen or fifteen, in 
the employ of Royal Weller, under whose 
instructions he had been engaged all day 


in moulding bullets. To deliver the 
results of his labor to Mr. Weller was his 
errand now: and through him we catch 
a glimpse of what was transpiring within 

on the eve ol battle. 

Captain Brown —whose brother was 
among the defenders — says that when 
he entered the muster-room, Lovejoy was 
the centre of a group earnestly discuss-i ;i 
ing the situation; and that, trom what 
he° overheard, quite a number were in 
favor of surrendering the press rather 
than risk the shedding of blood. But 
Lovejoy was firm as a roek, and with tears 
in his eyes, and voice trembling with 
emotion, said : 

“ Mv friends, we cannot, we must not, we , 
shall' not surrender! We must tight it out, if 
necessarv, to the bitter end; and I, for one, am 
ready and willing to lay down my life here and 
now in defence of the right.” 

His words, and especially the manner in 
which they were spoken, ended the de¬ 
bate with a unanimous resolve to “ fight 
it out,” and when Brown left, preparations 
were being made for that purpose. 

The firm of Godfrey, Gilman & Go., 
was men one of the best known in the 
West, for extent of business and financial 
responsibility. The senior partner, Cap¬ 
tain Beniamin Godfrey, has a noble and 
enduring monument in Monticello sem¬ 
inary—in the village bearing his name 

_which he erected and donated to the 

cause of woman’s education, at a time 
when education of any kind in the Valley 
of the Mississippi received comparatively 
little attention. The warehouse of the 
firm was a double building of stone, stand¬ 
ing upon the levee, about one hundred 
feet in length by forty or fifty in width, 
three stories in the rear and two in front, 
to correspond with the formation of the 
ground, with an attic made by the sloping 


^gle roof. It faced north and south, 
ana "the only openings were at the two 
ends; none on the sides. Between it 
and the next warehouse on the east was a 
vacant lot, perhaps seventy-five or one 
hundred feet wide, near the southern ex¬ 
tremity of which was then a small pile of 
lumber, three or four feet high and fifteen 
or twenty feet long. The first attack of 
the mob was made at the north end, or 
street front, of tne warehouse, by an at- 
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tempt to batter down the heavy door, 
preceded by a shower of stones, intei- 
spersed with more deadly missiles from 
gun and pistol. Captain Long—mer¬ 
ciful in his policy — ordered one shot to 
be fired in return, and that shot killed a 
man in the crowd named Bishop. This 
scattered the assailants temporarily, but 
they soon returned with reinforcements, 
and the assault was renewed with re¬ 
doubled energy. There was firing now 
on both sides, but nobody hurt thereby. 
I At this juncture the mayor came into the 
J building and was urged to take the de¬ 
fenders outside to face and fight the 
mob, or else, in the hearing of the mob, 
to give the defenders orders to fire. He 
declined —unwilling, as he said, to jeo¬ 
pardize the lives of the little company. 
Returning to the attacking party, he 
ordered them to disperse — and was 
I laughed at for his pains. A ladder was 
now raised on the east side of the build- 
ing, in the vacant lot, and a man was sent 
up with material to fire the roof. Know¬ 
ing this, Captain Long called for volun¬ 
teers to go out and dislodge the incendiary. 
Lovejoy, Roff, and Weller promptly re- 
I sponded, and stepped from a lower door 
upon the levee, there about fifty feet 
| wide and separating the warehouse from 
the river. Lovejoy went first and furthest, 
his companions being between him and 
the door. I hey — some or all of them 
— fired at the man upon the ladder, but 
I did not hit him. While standing thus in 
■the bright light of a full moon, the party 
was fired upon by one of two or three 
men concealed behind the pile of lumber 
before mentioned. The weapon used 
with fatal effect was a double-barrelled 
shotgun, loaded with buckshot, and the 
distance could not have been more than 
thirty or forty feet. Roff and Weller 
were both slightly wounded. Lovejoy 
evidently the mark aimed at by the 
assassin, received five balls : two in the 
left breast and one in the right, one in 
the left arm, and one in the abdomen. 
He turned, ran past his companions, 
through the door, up a short flight of 
stairs, into the counting-room, exclaiming, 
L My God ! I am shot 1 ” was caught in 
the arms of some one who rushed "to his 
aid, laid upon the floor, and died without 


a struggle and without uttering another 
word. 

With him died the inspiring spirit of 
resistance, and when, a few moments 
later, Keating and West again presented 
themselves and offered to spare the build¬ 
ing and allow the garrison to depart 
unharmed, if the press were given up — 
Mr. Oilman, as owner and custodian of 
the other property involved, accepted the 
terms and hostilities ceased. The de¬ 
fenders— with the exception of the two 
wounded men, Thompson, who stayed 
until the mob took possession, and Hurl- 
but, who remained in charge of his dead 
friend and chief—passed out upon the 
levee and went in various directions, fired 
at until beyond range, but, fortunately, 
without effect. The press was, of course, 
destroyed. 

Lovejoy’s corpse lay upon a cot in the 
counting-room until the next day, the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of his birth, when 
it was removed to his residence. 1 There 
was no inquest, and the funeral occurred 
the day following, November 9, Rev. 
Thomas Lippincott officiating. There 
were few persons at the house or grave ; 
the services consisted of prayers without 
remarks — to avoid provocation of the 
mob, some of whom were near at hand. 

At the January (1838) term of the 
Alton Municipal Court, Winthrop S. Gil¬ 
man, representing his associates in the 
defence of his building, was tried for riot 
and acquitted. At the same term, John 
Solomon, Horace Beall, James M. Rock, 
Jacob Smith, James Jennings and others 
were also tried for riot, and also acquitted. 
I he first trial was a shameful insult to 
justice; the second, an impudent farce. 
Neither requires further notice. It has 
always been believed by those who had 
the best opportunities for knowing that 


x 111 wmen lovejoy uvea ai me lime of his 

death, and from which he was buried, stood near the corner 
of what are now Second and Cheriy streets. The family 
occupied the south half—the left, as one looks at the pic- 
ture. The window to the right in the second story imme¬ 
diately below the chimney, belongs to the small bedroom 
in which the body was laid when brought from the scene of 
the murder. This house was demolished in November 
logo. ’ 

. The silhouette from which the picture of Lovejoy here 
given, is taken, is the only portrait of Lovejoy in existence, 
and of course very unsatisfactory. The “ Memoir,” writ- 

en by his brother says: “ He was of middling stature, 
thick-set, his height being about five feet nine inches. 
His complexion was dark, with black piercing eyes and 
full countenance. His hair was dark brown in color. He 
wore no beard of any kind. 
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The Mob attacking the Warehouse of Godfrey, 
FROM AN OLD WOODCUT. 


Lovejoy was killed by Dr. Jennings, the 
same who, as has been related, “could 
not touch him ” on a previous occasion, 
because he was “ too brave a man.” 
Jennings, it is said, was cut to pieces in 
a bowie-knife fight in a Vicksburg bar¬ 
room several years later. His comrade 
in Alton, 1 )r. Beall, while attached to a 
scouting party of "Texas rangers, was, it 
is said, captured by Comanche Indians 
and burned alive. I think the last sur¬ 
vivor of the mob died some years ago. 

Such is the story of Elijah Parish Love¬ 
joy : Hero and Martyr — Hero and 
Martyr, let it never be forgotten, of 
that liberty of speech and of the press with¬ 
out which there can be no genuine liberty 
for any man, white or black without 
which government of, for, and by the 
people "is a miserable snare and sham, 
liable at any time to be bought by the 
purse or crushed by the sword. Milton 
says : 

“ Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to 
ar gue freely according to conscience, above all 
other liberties.” 

And I know of no finer expression of 


Gilman & Co. 

the principles of this liberty which in¬ 
cludes all other liberty than Lovejoy gave : 

“ But, gentlemen, as long as I am an American 
citizen, and as long as American blood runs in 
these veins, I shall hold myself at liberty to speak, 
to write, and to publish whatever I please on any 
subject — being amenable to the laws of my 
country for the same.” 

For these deathless principles, as ap¬ 
plicable to every question about which 
men differ, and therefore desire to dis¬ 
cuss, as to slavery — principles which 
will live and breathe and burn when the 
memory of American slavery has faded 
into the mists of tradition — Lovejoy 
laid down his young life, so full of bril¬ 
liant promise. The victim was worthy of 
the altar — and I can conceive of no 
higher praise. 

In i860, Owen Lovejoy, then member 
of Congress from the Princeton district 
of Illinois, concluded a political speech 
at Alton — in which there was not the 
slightest allusion to the event which must 
have been constantly in his mind — with 
these words, which I shall never forget: j 

“ This is not the time nor the place to speak of 
my brother, or of the cause for which he died* 1 
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Enough that he lives, a dear and precious mem¬ 
ory* in the hearts of those he left behind. As for 
] his cause , time will vindicate that as surely as God 
lives and reigns. Twenty-three years ago the 
blood of my brother, slain in these streets, ran 
down and mingled with the waters of the mighty 
river which sweeps past your city to the sea — 

“‘The Avon to the Severn runs, 

The Severn to the sea — 

And scattered wide as Wycliffe’s name, 

Shall Wycliffe’s ashes be.’ ” 

Mow completely the brother’s predic¬ 
tion has been fulfilled, I need not say. 
The cause for which Lovejoy died has 
been vindicated — and by tremendous 
events, to which his death materially con¬ 
tributed. That murder was an enormous 
blunder as well as an inexcusable crime. 
It not only intensified the hostility of the 
radical Abolitionists, and gave them many 
recruits they would not otherwise have 
had ; but it crystallized the conservative 
Anti-Slavery sentiment of the North, and 
widened and deepened the gulf of sec¬ 
tional antagonism through which, twenty- 
four years later, poured the mingled blood 
and tears of civil war. Wendell Phillips 
alone — whose dedication to Abolitionism 
dates from that blunder and crime — did 
tenfold more for the root-and-branch 
destruction of slavery, than Lovejoy could 
have done had he been permitted to pub¬ 
lish his paper in St. Louis or Alton as 
long as he chose. He was killed for 
pointing out the evils of slavery, and 
ur g in g gradual emancipation as the 
remedy. Instead of this peaceful remedy, 
slavery was abolished by fire and sword, 
and at a cost, in money alone, which 
would have bought every human chattel 
•at the highest market price, and furnished 
him with a small capital to begin life 
anew as his own master. 

Slavery has gone forever ; not as Love¬ 
joy would have had it go — but it has 
gone. And while to-day there is not, in 
all the land, a single slave ; so there is not, 
I hope and I believe, a place in all the 
land where any man may not speak, write, 
publish, whatever he pleases on any sub¬ 
ject— being amenable to the laws of his 
country for the same. 


What I have now to say has an un¬ 
pleasant flavor of personality, which, I 
trust, will be pardoned for the sake of 


the subject matter. More than forty 
years ago, with a companion somewhat 
older than myself, I sought and found 
the grave of Lovejoy. it was then be¬ 
tween two quite large oak trees, and was 
identified by a small pine board, on which 
was rudely carved the initials, “ If. P. L.” 
The present city cemetery of Alton was 
then an open common. When it was 
laid out and enclosed, trees and board 
disappeared, and the main avenue passed 
directly over the grave, the location of 
which would have been hopelessly lost 
but for the late William Brudon, superin¬ 
tendent of the cemetery, who marked 
the spot by two fragments of limestone, 
almost on a level with the ground, of 
which very few knew the meaning. After 
being thus trodden under foot by man 
and beast for several years, the late 
Major Charles W. Hunter had the re¬ 
mains removed to where they now are — 
just outside his own family lot, but in 
ground then owned by Kim. William 
Johnston, a colored man born in Scot¬ 
land, who had buried Lovejoy the first 
time, had charge of this removal. Some¬ 
where among my papers 1 have his re¬ 
ceipt for money paid “ for burying Love¬ 
joy twice.” He told me that some bits 
of bone and handsful of dust were all he 
could find. The second grave, when 
I first knew it, was marked by an old 
tombstone turned upside down, across the 
upper edge of which was written in red 
chalk, “ Lovejoy.” At a later day, when 
circumstances, needless to mention, made 
the great principle of free speech and 
free press very dear to me, I placed upon 
the grave the present simple monument 
— a scroll of Italian marble, resting upon 
a pedestal of New England granite, and 
bearing this inscription: 

HIC JACET 

LOVEJOY. 

Jam parce sepulto. 

“ Here lies Lovejoy. Spare him now that he 
is buried.” 

A longer and better epitaph might and 
would be written now, but then these few 
words seemed to me appropriate and 
enough. Before doing this, however, I 

1 The monument was erected in July, 1863. 
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Lovejoy s House in Alton (demolished 1890). 


endeavored to communicate with Love- 
joy’s son, Edward; but my letters and 
inquiries never reached him, or, at least, 
were never answered. Consequently, I 
was obliged to assume that neither he 
nor other relatives had any objection to 
my labor of love, and I have heard of 
none from any quarter since. The heirs 
of Major LLunter cheerfully gave me a 
deed to the lot for the purpose to which 
it is dedicated. Taking into considera¬ 
tion my non-residence and the necessity 
of having some person, or persons, to ex- 
ereise the rights and perform the duties 
of ownership when I have “ gone over to 
the majority” I formally transferred all 
my right, title, and interest in the lot and 
contents to the colored people of Alton 
in August, 1885. It was accepted by 
them, and they are now the legitimate 
custodians of that sacred sod; yes, 
sacred, for 

“ Such graves as this are pilgrim shrines — 
Shrines to no code or creed confined; 

The Delphian vales, the Palestines, 

The Meccas of the mind.” 

There have been several attempts to 
erect a suitable monument to Lovejoy. 
The city of Alton has set apart a well- 
located and spacious lot in the cemetery 
for that purpose, and a “ monument as¬ 


sociation ” has been organized and duly 
incorporated under the laws of Illinois. 
So I have no doubt there will be, sooner 
or later, a monument worthy of the man 
and his deeds; but I do not expect to 
live to see it. My only desire has been 
to make the surroundings of the present 
grave a little more attractive, and this 
has lately been done by the erection of a 
neat stone wall and coping. 1 

As an appropriate conclusion, I repro¬ 
duce a note and accompanying verses 
sent me several years ago by one of our 
ablest young journalists, whose modesty 
will not permit me to name : 

“ My dear Mr. Dimmock : —Your selection of 
this quotation — the words uttered by the unquiet 
spirit of Polydorus, when .Eneas ignorantly dis¬ 
turbed his rest — for the epitaph of Lovejoy brings 
home to me as it perhaps never would have been 
brought otherwise, the full strength of that episode 
in the .Eneid. In bringing /Eneas to the Thracian 
coast, Virgil could have had no other object than 
to introduce into a poem whose plot in no other 

1 The money paid for the work —about $105_was 

raised by voluntary subscription immediately after the de¬ 
livery of my address in the Church of the Unity, St. Louis 
March 14, 1888, from which address this article is mainlv 
drawn. y 

I am chiefly indebted for my material to the “Memoir ” 
written by Joseph C. and Owen Lovejoy, published in 
New \ 01k in 1838, and long since out of print. Some 
assistance has been derived from “The Martyrdom of 
Lovejoy,” by Henry Tanner, Chicago, 1881. The new 
matter, of which there is considerable, is from entirely re¬ 
liable sources. 
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way required it, the lines in which he has em¬ 
bodied the idea we have in Genesis, when Abel’s 
blood is made to cry out from the ground. 
As was lawful for him, under classic ideas of 
poetic probability, he worked a miracle to reveal 
the murder. The spears with which the body of 
the murdered Polydorus has been transfixed, stick¬ 
ing above the surface of the hastily-made grave, 
take root and grow. Their sap is "his blood, and 
when a branch of them is broken, blood flows in 
witness of the crime. Perhaps had Virgil lived to 
complete the /Eneid, he would have given us in 
his poem the same exemplification of poetic justice 
that you have given us in quoting from it for the 
epitaph of the man from whose murder results 
have followed which fulfil all the canons of that 
law. Since through you came to me the sugges¬ 
tion giving me a realization of the meaning of 
the passage — I hope your indulgence for the 
lines in which I have attempted to embody it: 

THE SPEARS OF POLYDORUS. 

Jam parce scpulto . 

/En. III., 41. 

In vain above the mangled breast, transfixed with 
their spears, 

They pile the clod to hide the deed from all the 
future years. 

The fire within the heart they pierced warms 
every shaft to life; 

bed with his blood, each dart takes root, and 
multiplies for strife; 

And while all men forget the place, they wave 
above his head, 

To speak with every rustling leaf of portent and 
of dread. 

******* 

Above the grave the brazen heaven shut up the 
Fate, within 


Y hose iron tablets, graven deep, was vengeance 
for the sin. 

An awful page of fire and blood, of battle and of 
tears, 

Told there how she had heeded it — the Story of 
the Spears. 

******* 

She sent her fools in after times to rend away a 
branch, 

And underneath her darkening skies flowed blood 
they might not stanch. 

In fearful tones a mighty voice spoke from beneath 
the sod, 

For justice and for vengeance appealing to the 
God — 

And at its call through all the land the crowding 
thousands came; 

And at its call shone in the heaven the guiding 
cloud of flame; 

And at its call from East and West they marshalled 
for the strife 

That gave five hundred thousand lives in pay¬ 
ment for that life. 

While the simoon that southward swept through 
all those bitter years, 

Bore on its blast from Lovejoy’s grave the War 
Song of the Spears. 

******* 

Calmed at last is its wild music, sunk to a re¬ 
quiem low — 

Lulling his restless spirit with its cadence sad and 
slow; 

But in all its changing symphonies, its pleas for 
blood or tears, 

I here sounds for all the ages the Warning of the 
Spears — 

Or whispered now, or thundered then, the mes¬ 
sage is divine — 

Ihink not ’tis yours to cheat Me of the ven¬ 
geance that is mine.” 



Love joy's Grave. 
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